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Art.  1.  Mrmoirs  of  the  late  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Hamilton.  With  a  Selec¬ 
tion  from  her  Corre8|>ondeni:c,  and  other  unpublished  Writing!.  Bf 
MissBenger,  2  voU.  cr.  8vo.  pp.  688.  Price  11.  Is.  1818. 

*  .  .  .  .  *  ' 

A  MONG  the  distinguished  female  writers  whose  successful 

^  exertions  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature,  will  form  so 
striking  a  circumstance  in  tlie  annals  oftlie  urcseut  reign,  Elisa¬ 
beth  llamilton  occupies  no  subordinate  rank,  and  to  her,  per¬ 
haps,  may  be  awarded  the  praise  of  having  sustained  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  instructress,  with  the  most  correctly  intuitive  judgement, 
iD(i  the  most  winning  benevolence.  There  can  be  no  room  for 
hesitation  ill  ranking  her  prod iietlons  with  the  most  useful,  as 
Well  as  the  most  pleasing  of  those  w  orks,  to  wUich  mothers  aud 
daughters  arc  so  much  indebted  for  the  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  systems  of  female  education,  and  for  the  revolution 
which  has  to  a  great  extqiit  liccn  effected,  .in  the  taste  of  the 
reading  public.  No  writer  ilcNervcs  belter  of  her  country-wo¬ 
men,  for  having  assiduously  laboured  to  extend  the  reign  of  tbe 
philosophy  of  good  sense.  Without  making  aay  very  lofty  preten- 
^ns  to  genius,  she  possessed  ,a  mind  uafuraUv  observant,  reflec¬ 
tive,  and  vigorous  in  no  ordinary  degree ;  and  Uie  circumstances 
of  her  early  life,  were  highly  favourablejo  the  formation  of  those 
independent  habits  of  thinking,*  which  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
iotellectual  superiority.  There  is  a  simplicity  of  character,  as 
Well  as  a  tone  of  kindness,  pervading  her  writings,  which 
bespeaks  the  purity  and  kindliness  of  the  motives  by  which  her 
exertions  were  uniformly  prompteiL  Her  instructions  always 
•rem  dictated  by  the  feelings  of  a  friend  who  wishes  to  do  her 
Aiders  a  service.  Literary  reputation  was  sought  or  valued  by 
her,  only  as'  a  means  of  usefulness ;  and  no  female  author  was 
exer,  as  it  should  seem,  less  infected  with  Uie  vanity  of  authorship. 
*  At  the  time  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Hamilton,’ 
^tes  an  intimate  friend  of  hers,  *  a  female  literary  character 
‘  Was  a  sort  of  phenomenon  in  Scotland.  It  was,  therefore. 
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*  inost  fortunate  for  the  interests  of  her  sex,  that  ivhen  an  autlio- 

*  reas  did  appear  ainoni^st  us,  she  should  be  one  whose  kind 

*  heart  and  unpretending  manners  should  set  the  sneers  of  pre- 
^  judice  at  defiance.*  Cheerfulness,  fi^ood  sense  and  good  humour, 
her  obvious  characteristics,  noon  reconciled  every  one  to  the  *  H. 

*  terary  lady.*  Whatever  be  tlie  ultimate  fate  of  her  productions, 
none  have  letter  merited  the  popularity  which  they  have  enjoyed, 
by  their  seasonable  usefulness ;  and  the  well  earned  fame  which 
they  purchased  for  their  Author,  is  of  the  most  enviable  kind. 
W  e  receive  this  invitation  to. learn  the  particulars  of  the  history 
of  her  character,  less  as  critics  than  as  friends ;  and  those  who, 
with  these  feelings  of  afiectionate  interest,  open  the  ])resent  vo¬ 
lumes,  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  perusal.  They  arc  the 
most  elegant  and  the  most  acceptable  tribute  which  friendship 
could  pay  to  Uic  memory  of  one  so  highly  worthy  of  being  long 
remembered. 

It  will  be  regretted,  that  the  ‘  Biographical  Fragment,*  bepn 
by  Mrs.  Hamilton  herself,  which,  had  it  been  carrieil  on,  would 
have  formed  the  most  interesting  portion  of  these  volumes,  sup¬ 
plies  no  information  with  regard  to  her  personal  history*  It 
contains,  however,  a  brief  and  affecting  tale  of  the  short-lived 
matrimonial  happiness  of  her  parents,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  1759,  the  year 
after  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Elizabeth.  We  wish  that  the 
following  testimony  to  his  worth,  extracted  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  Mrs.  Hamilton  to  bis  sister,  had  not  left  it  so  very  doubtful, 
whether  a  belief  in  theonl^  revealed.means  of  future  happiness, 
entere<l  into  the  composition  of  his  character. 

**  My  great  consolation  U,  that  I  am  sure  he  U  happy,  f  the 
of  tempers,  the  roost  unbounded  benevolence  of  heart,  the  roost  sin¬ 
cere  ucsire  to  do  good  and  be  useful  in  the  world  ;^if  the  constant 
exercise  of  the  best  affections  can  entitle  any  one  to  happiness  in  ano¬ 
ther  state,  then  he  is  happy.*’ 

In  consequence  of  this  mclancholv  bereavement,  Mr§.  Ilaroib 
ton  was  induced  to  consent  to  tlie  dismemberment  of  her  family, 
and  Elizabeth,  when  only  six  years  of  age,  was  surrendered  to 
ilic  care  of  her  excellent  relatives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maraball*  'Hhi 
|>ortrait  which  is  given  of  these  her  adopted  parents,  is  extremely 
pleasing.  Mr.  IVlarshail  was  very  inferior  by  birth  to  hb  lady, 
who  boasted  of  being  of  the  stock  whence  all  the  branches  of 
Hamilton  family  that  have  been  ennobled  in  tliese  kingdoms,  in 
France,  and  in  (termany,  have  sprung.  In  Scotland,  the  pride 
of  birth  is  of  all  prejudices  the  moat  predominant,  and  of  all  pre¬ 
judices  it  is,  |>erhaps,  the  most  dimcult  to  subdue.  U  was  not 
without  a  severe  struggle,  that  this  lady,  who  bad  been  always 
taught  to  consider  it  as  a  dignified  and  heroic  sentiment,  obtrina4 
the  conquest  over  herself,  so  far  as  to  become  reconciled  to  afl 
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tllianee  with  the  son  of  a  peasant.  Mr.  IVIaraliall  had,  however, 
received  an  education  superior  to  his  birth.  To  him, Mrs.  HamiUon 
remarkj,  ^  luic^ht  well  be  applied  wliut  Burns  has  said  of  an  Ayr« 

*  ghire  friend,  that  **  he  held  his  tiiiicut  of  uohility  direct  from 

*  Almighty  God.**  *  in  the  two  and  thirty  years  during  wtiiola 
they  were  iinitcHl,  never  did  the  lu  art  of  31i'k.  Marshal  cape rienow 

*  even  a  momentary  pniiq;  of  vexation,  sorrow,  or  retcret.*  < 

*  Mr.  Itfnrsholl  resided  in  a  solitary  mansion  near  Stirlio^,  where 
Elizabeth  spent  two  years,  not  in  learning  tasks,  but  in  receiving  more 
instructive  lessons  from  nature :  fortunately  she  had  a  playmate  of  the 
odrer  sex,  by  whose  example  she  was  stimulated  to  feats  of  hardihood 
and  enterprize,  and,  happy  to  escape  restrnir.t,  she  readily  joined  her^ 
oonpaoion  in  fording  the  burns  in  autmiier,  or  sliding  over  their  (Vo- 
len  surface  in  winter.  Mrs.  Marsliuli.  though  sensible  and  accom* 
pliilied,  was  no  uietaphyslcian ;  ycl.  In  sanctioning  those  inoocoiit 
psstiiues,  she  realised  all  that  has  been  siK^gested.  by  an  enlightenod 
lod  eloquent  philosopher  on  the  subject  oi  cieiucntiry  education. 

**  When  nature  is  allowed  free  scope,**  says  Duguid  Stewart,  **  tht 
curiosity,  during  early  youth,  is  alive  to  every  external  object,  and 
to  every  external  occurrence.  Whenever  u  child  contr^ts  a  dit* 
**  relish  for  those  amusements  suited  to,  its  age,  the  best  of  all  educa- 
**  tion  it  lost,  which  niitnre  has  prepared  amidst  the  active  sports  and 
**  hazardous  adventures  of  childho^^.  It  is  from  these  alone  that  we 
**  can  acquire,  not  only  that  force  of  character  which  is  suited  to  the 
**  nore  arduous  situationi  of  life,  but  that  complete  and  prompt  com* 
**  mand  of  attention  to  things  external,’  without  which  the  highest 
**  endowments  of  the  understanding,  however  they  may  6i  a  man  for 


solitary  speculations  of  the  closet,  are  but  of  little  use  in 
:ticc  ot  unairs,  or  for  enabling  him  to  profit  by  his  personal 


**  the  solitary 
“  practice  ot 
^  perience.*" 


Nothing  ia,  indeed,  more  striking  than  the  influence  whicli 
this  happy  chikihood  liail  upon  MiiH  llamilton*s  future  charac* 
tv.  Imagination,  whicu  these  Hceiies  coiitributwl  so  |»owerfully 
ta  develop  aiul  to  chtn'inh,  was  to  her,  through  life,  a  source  of 
cbeertuliiesH,  and  its  conuexioii  with  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart,. 
>be  was  well  capable  ot  advo<‘ating  from  her  own  experience, 
danger  attending  its  morbid  predominance  in  the  charat'ler,. 


•  Mrs.  Hamilton  never  read  this  passage  without  referring  to  her 
happy  ehildh«>nd.  i)ei»tined  in  the  prime  of  life  tobecomt  the. 
ora  cruel  disease,  f^hc  retained,  through  many  succeediii^ years 
of  suffering  and  languor,  the  quick  perception,  the  elastic  spirit,  the, 
P^ipt  decision,  she  had  been  penuitted  to  acquire  from  the  rural 
4ftipation  of  her  childiiood.  I'o  her  last  moments  the  pupil  and  the 
Wr  of  nature,  the  aspect  of  a  beautiful  country  seemed  to  restore  her 
^ihe  energies  of  youth.  When  labouring  under  infirmity,  her  eclf- 
posstssioD  was  not  suspended;  th|  active  ^ph<t  invigorated  the  feeble 
;  and  the  was  often  seen,  with  lame  feet,  but  courageous  iXepl^ 
‘Wading  such  declivities  as  few  ladies,  in  the  full  possetaieis.  of 
^th  and  strength,  would  have  attempted. 
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whicU  in  fact  can  arise  only  from  its  exclusive  eultivatioii,  and 
firoro  the  consequent  neglect  of  the  other  powers,  is  not  perhaps 
greater  than  that  wliicli  is  the  result  of  an  opposite  defect. 

*  By  most  of  the  pious  people  and  pious  writers,*  says  Miss  Htmi). 
ton,  *  that  1  have  met  witn,  tne  imagination  is  treated  us  a  sort  of  erQ 
spirit,  that  must  be  exorcised  and  laid  at  rest ;  but  in  my  opinion  it 
is  very  impious,  and  surely  very  ungrateful,  thus  to  treat  the  first  of 
blessings,  without  which,  judgment  will  be  but  a  sour  old  maid,  pro¬ 
ducing  nothing.  Let  us  marry  them,  and  we  sliall  do  better;  for  it  is 
evident  neither  of  them  was  meant  for  tlie  single  state.* 

*  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  great  disadvantage  of  living  in  a  crowd, 
is  the  check  it  puts  upon  the  free  excursions  of  imagination.* 

In  books,  however,  even  at  this  early  age,  she  had  learned  to 
find  a  aubstitiito  for  a  playmate. 

*  Her  first  hero  was  Wallace,  with  whom  she  became  enamoured, 
by  learning  to  recite  Blind  Henry’s  Lays.  Two  or  three  of  Shak- 
speare’s  historical  plays  came  in  ncr  way ;  the  history  of  England 
followed.  She  happened  to  meet  with  Ocilvie*8  translation  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  Iliad,  and  soon  learnt  to  idolize  Achilles,  and  almost  to  dretm 
of  Hector.* 

At  nine  years  of  age,  Elizabeth  was  sent  to  board,  from  Mundsy 
to  Saturday,  with  a  female  friend  at  Stirling,  for  the  pur|>ose  of 
attending  a  day-school  under  Mr.  Manson.  Here  she  applied 
with  much  assiduity,  to  writing,  geography,  and  the  use  of  the 
globes,  to  which,  the  ensuing  year,  were  ntided,  French,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  music.  It  was  a  frequent  subject  of  regret  to  her,  hi 
after  life,  that  instead  of  devoting  so  much  lime  to  these  accom¬ 
plishments,  she  had  not  been  allowed  to  learn  the  classics  under 
so  com{)etctit  an  instructer.  On  Saturday,  the  arrival  of  old 
ijochaber,  the  horse  which  was  to  convey  her  back  to  her  home, 
was  hailed  with  all  the  vivacity  of  youthful  delight.  Sunday  is 
represented  as  having  been  a  day  of  tasks,  a  mode  of  religious 
instruction  which  Mrs.  Hamilton,  in  the  following  remarks,  seems 
to  speak  of  as  both  injudicious  and  inetlicient. 

*  Ofien,*  she  says,  *  did  my  dear  and  amiable  instructress  listen 
with  mingled  solicitude  and  delight,  to  my  senseless,  though  accurate, 
recitation  of  passages,  which  excited  in  her  mind  a  train  of  ideas  very 
different  from  those  raised  in  mine.  Had  she  stopped  here,  had  ^ 
contented  herself,  as  many  do,  with  this  one  mode  of  religious  in¬ 
struction,  it  is  probable  that  the  importance  of  religious  principle 
would  now  have  appeared  to  me  in  a  very  different  light.* 

It  isi,  however,  by  no  means  clear,  that  because  no  iinmedials 
effect,  of  the  nature  of  improvement,  might  attend  the  getting 
these  lessons  by  heart,  Miss  Hamilton  derived  no  advantage  fi^ 
Uie  elements  of  religious  knowledge  which  she  thus  passively  im- 
bibcnl.  She  was  herself  far  from  being  of  opinion  that  the  me¬ 
mory  ought  never,  during  childhood,  to  be  exercised  upon  wordi, 
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of  tlie  meaning  of  which  the  child  had  no  dUtinct  ideas.  On  the 
contrary,  she  justly  remarks,  that  such  words  *  are  afterwards 

*  to  be  made  use  of ;  they  are  the  tools  with  which  the  mind  is, 

<  at  a  future  |)eriod,  to  work.*  It  is  very  true,  that  the  cultiva* 
tioii  of  this  mechanical  species  of  memory, — that  branch  of  me¬ 
mory  which  relates  to  mere  |)erceptions,  will  have  little  or  no 
influence  in  ex])anding  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  hut  it  is  allowed 
to  have  its  use  in  subservience  to  other  important  objects  of  edu- 
cition,  and  it  certainly  does  not  cease  to  be  of  advantage,  when 
religious  instruction,  instead  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  is  made 
the  subject  of  the  lesson.  What  is  thus  acquired  by  rote,  does 
not  as  yet  partake  of  the  nature  of  knowledge^  and  if  the 
religious  education  of  the  child  is  confined  to  this  *  one  mode  of 

*  iostruction,’  it  may  possibly  never  come  into  use  as  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  knowleilge ;  but  where  other  modes  are  not  neglected, 
the  development  of  the  faculties  will  be  attended  by  the  quicken- 
iog  of  these  merely  recollected  |>erccptions,  into  intelligent  ideas ; 
lod  the  mind  will  eagerly  catch  at  the  'gradually  discovered 
iDi^ning  of  the  terms  which  have  been  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  memory,  and  which,  on  account  of  their  indefinitencss,  the 
more  easily  connected  themselves  with  the  first  indistinct  feel¬ 
ings  of  awe  and  veneration.  A  judicious  choice  of  the  composi¬ 
tions  to  be  thus  committed  to  memory,  will,  indeed,  secure  the 
promotion  of  both  these  objects, — the  acquirement  of  terms  and 
that  of  ideas  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  what 
children  get  by  heart,  should  be  dictated  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
)e«$sons  or  tasks.  A  child  of  quick  perception,  will  easily  be 
brought  to  take  pleasure  in  the  spontaneous  retention  and  reci¬ 
tation  of  coin(>ositions,  which  he  can  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly 
comprehend.  ^  The  importance  of  religious  principle*  must,  we 
ire  well  |)ersuadcd,  be  taught  by  very  different  methods  of  in- 
itruction,  but  from  the  number  of  those  methods,  termonn  do  not 
ippear,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  to  have  been  designedly  excluded  by 
iQy  remarks  of  Miss  Hamilton,  and  we  cannot  but  lament  that  her 
biographer  should  have  thought  proper  to  insinuate  such  an 
opinion  as  her  own.  It  would  seem  from  tlie  incautious  man¬ 
ner — for  we  are  unwilling  to  consider  it  as  designed— in  which 
Miss  Benger  expresses  herself,  that  an  attendance  on  public 
Worship,  constituted  the  alloy  of  the  Sundays  which  Elizabeth 
''Qjoyed  to  8|>end  witli  these  excellent  people.  She  herself  makes 
00  such  complaint;  and  the  exception  implied  in  the  remark  of 
ber  biographer,  that  ‘  exclu$ive  of  tasks  and  sermons,  iinsuited 

*  to  tile  taste  and  capacity  of  childhood,  religion  assumetl  in  this 

*  family  a  most  engaging  aspect,*  does  not  appear  to  be  war- 
^ted  by  the  fact,  any  more  than  it  is  justified  by  propriety. 

Mr.  Marshall  attended  an  Episcopal  chapel ;  his  wife  con¬ 
formed  to  the  Kirk  ;  and  to  their  hospitable  roof,  it  is  said,  the 
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K|>i8Copaliai),  the  Nunjuror.  and  tlie  Presbyterian,  if  ere  equalj 
vrelcoiue.  Miss  ilauuKoii  refiresenls  her  aunt  aa  a  ifoman,  tU 
If  hose  vie\i>«  e&teiul<Ml  U^yond  Uiis  world.  ‘  Her  father's  death 

*  had  thrown  her  on  the  world,  or  rather  on  heaven,  for  to  heatea 

*  all  her  thoughts  were  directed.'  ^  Never,'  she  says,  *  have  I 

*  met  with  a  mind  at  once  so  gentle  and  so  strong.'  To  the 
example,  not  less  than  to  the  prtvepts,  of  Uiese  excellent  friends, 
she  attributes  the  formation  of  ner  own  religious  character. 

In  her  Uiirtieiith  year,  Klixaheth  was  revest ahlished  at  home, 
and  it  was  at  tU's  period,  that  ‘  an  intimate  of  the  family,  took 

*  some  pains  to  shake  the  iotiiulation  of  her  religions  principles.' 
In  reference  to  so  imjmrtant  a  circumstance  iu  her  iiUelleituil 
history  as  this,  our  readeis  must  join  with  tin  in  earnestly  widi« 
ing  that  Miss  liumilton  could  have  been  her  ow'n  biographer. 
Nothing  more  satisfactory  is  aiVorded  by  Miss  Beiiger,  than  the 
following  statement. 

*  The  attack  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  appro.^chcd  in  the  fora 
of  ridicule ;  and  she  had  from  nature  that  quick  sense  of  tlie  ridico. 
lous  which  oden  misleads  its  possessor.  The  sceptical  arguments  to 
which  she  listened  were  new,  and  tlicrefore  intlained  curiosity,  wkils 
they  perplexed  inexperience  :  they  had  also  the  attraction  of  a  cerUb 
specious  liberality,  always  inviting  to  a  youthful  imagination ;  abore 
ail,  they  were  seconded  bv  the  excessive  strictness  of  the  Kirk  tod 
its  distasteful  service.  Still  Kli/abeth  found  it  difficult  to  believe,  that 
her  aunt,  wise  and  gooil  as  she  was,  could  be  the  dupe  of  error.  To 
temiinate  this  state  of  doubt,  which  to  her  ardent  temper  was  insup¬ 
portable,  she  ltH>k  the  prompt  resolution  of  reading  the  scriptures  by 
stealth,  and  deciding  the  question  Irom.her  own  unbiassed  judgment. 
TTie  result  of  this  examination  was,  a  conviction  of  their  truth;  and 
she  observed  that  the  moral  precepts  connected  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  were  too  pure  to  have  been  promulgated  by  an 
impostor.* 

Although  there  frequently  occurs  a  great  deficiency  of  expli¬ 
citness  iu  Miss  Hamilton's  own  expressions  in  reference  to  her 
views  of  religious  truth,  we  are  yet  liappy  ut  meeting  with  abuii- 
daiit  indications  in  all  her  works,  that  the  reading  of  the  Scrip* 
t tires,  which  she  continued,  through  life,  to  make  her  consttat 
practice,  did  not  sufler  her  to  stop  short  in  her  convictions  of  the 
trutli  of  Christianity,  at  this  negative  and  most  important  con* 
elusion.  As  to  the  excessive  strictness  ;ind  dlstastelul  service  of 
the  *  Kirk,*  too,  so  far  from  their  having  the  tendency  on  her 
mind  which  Miss  Beiiger  imagines,  we  tind  tier  speaking  of  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  contrast,  as  leaving  less 
room  for  the  warnUh  of  ardour  in  ‘  devotion  which  frequently 
*■  awakes  the  heart,  and  calls  forth  all  the  |K>wers  of  the  soul.* 
>Ve  hope  we  shall  not  be  accuscxl  of  captiousness.  Miss  Bengcr 
has  gratilkd  us  too  iiuich  by  the  geiuTal  style  in  which  she  has 
executed  the  tai>k  so  happily  committed  to  her^  for  us  to  be  dis* 
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posed  to  criticise  with  seTerify,  any  expressions  which  we  may 
deem  objectionable ;  but  a  bio^pher  cannot  be  too  careful  to 
avoid  communicating^  the  effect  of  her  own  opinions,  to  the  cha« 
racter  she  undertakes  to  portray ;  and  there  are  iiidicaiiooa,  that  on 
rertain  points,  the  sentiments  of  Miss  Hamilton  and  those  of  her 
friend,  were  not  formed  in  precisely  the  same  school. 

Another  circumstance  which  had  a  very  material  share  in 
fonninfl^  Miss  Hamilton's  character,  was,  the  epistolary  corres¬ 
pondence  with  her  brother,  which  commenced  after  their  meotint^ 
ra  Scotland.  In  him,  the  object  of  her  most  enthusiastic  feel¬ 
ing  of  affection,  she  found  a  director  of  her  studies,  and  in  his 
approbation  an  incentive  to  exertion.  As  her  elder  brother,  he 
was  naturally  led  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  paternal  monitor,  and 
her  ing^enuous  sense  of  his  superior  talents  and  attainments,  led 
her  always  to  look  up  to  him,  as  well  as  to  their  elder  sister, 
wliom  she  as  yet  knew  only  from  his  clesciiption,  us  a  nuKlel 
viikdi  left  no  room  for  self-sutisfuction  with  her  own  attuimneiits. 
Of  this  ‘  beloved  brother,'  she  thus  speaks,  eleven  years  after 
the  loss  of  him  hud  cast  a  shade  over  her  prospects  of  liuppineHS, 
which  at  the  time  did  not  seem  to  allow  of  the  hope  of  its  being 
dissipated. 

*  Eleven  years  have  this  day  elapsed  since,  in  the  departure  of  my 
beloved  brother,  the  bitterness  of  death  passes  over  me.  In  him  my 
iffections  were  from  infancy  wrapped  up :  all  the  love,  the  admira¬ 
tion,  the  esteem,  which  other  characters  have  separately  excited, 
were  in  him  united.  Hetwixt  us,  there  was  a  sympathy  of  soul,  a 
correspondence  of  sentiment  and  of  feeling,  of  which  few  can  form 
any  conception.  Our  minds  were  cast  in  the  same  mould,  operated 
upon  by  the  same  circumstances,  excited  by  the  same  objects.  It 
was  by  view'ing  my  own  character  in  him,  that  I  acquired  confidence 
in  my  own  pow'ers,  respect  for  my  own  virtues,  and  a  consi'iniisncf>s 
of  my  own  infirmities.  Endeared  as  he  wms  by  every  tie  of  friend- 
ibip,  of  confidence,  and  of  aftecti<»n,  1  considered  him  at  the  anima¬ 
ting  soul  of  my  existence. \  With  him,  my  every  hope  of  hippiness 
expirt'd  1  submitted  to  the  dis|>cns.ition  of  Providence  without  re¬ 
pining  ;  but  all  pos^ibility  of  further  enjoyment  in  this  life  seemed  at 
•nend  ;  for  with  every  enjoyment  his  idea  was  so  strongly  associated, 
tiiat  I  did  not  think  the  separation  could  ever  be  made.  How  little 
do  they  kuow  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  who  talk  of 
indulging  “  eternal  sorrow  !  ”  The  goodness  of  the  Great  Creator 
bas,  happily,  rendered  it  impossible.  Tlic  mind,  ovcrburdcne<l  with 
Jtffliction,  is  impelled  to  seek  relief.  During  the  violence  of  its  first 
waotions,  it  indeed  obstinately  rejects  every  idea  that  is  not  in  unison 
vith  the  present  feeling;  but- as  no  strong  emotion  can  long  exist  in 
*he  extreme,  but  must  necassarily  lose  its  force,  ond  become  in  some 
d^ee  exbfUistod  by  iu  own  efforts,  ideas  \c^%  and  Ic^s  connected 
•^hh  the  object  which  excited  it  will  gradually  prcient  themselves, 
"o/tgesting  trains  of  thought  which  chc.it  the  mind  into  trinqmthty. 
as  it  was  belbic  1  experienced  the  full  benefit  uf  th  s  relief 
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which  tlic  God  of  nature  haj»  provided,  1  did  experience  iu  At  tim« 
advanced,  new  objects  of  interest  arose  ;  and  though  the  memory  of 
my  dearest,  my  beloved  brotlier,  must  ever  be  graven  on  my  inmoit 
•oul,  neither  the  strength  of  my  affection,  nor  the  deep  sense  of  the 
loss  I  had  sustained,  could  prevent  sorrow  from  being  changed  into 
tender  melanchfdy.  F.ven  nichncholy  itself  in  time  was  dissipated 
and  the  natund  cheerfulness  of  my  temper  resumed  its  tone.  My 
Jot  has  indeed  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  My  life  has  (>€en  a  series  of 
hlessings  and  of  enjoyment :  my  sorrows  have  been  few  ;  and  though, 
from  the  keenness  of  my  feelings,  they  have  been  severe,  they  have 
borne  no  proportion  to  luy  pleasures.  The  pleasures  which  roy  na^ 
tural  temper  uiul  the  turn  of  my  mind  have  ever  rendered  most  de¬ 
lightful,  are  those  which  arise  from  the  communication  of  sentiment, 
and  winch  give  a  lively  exercise  to  the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  and 
the  faculties  of  llte  undorsiaiuling.  In  the  society  of  my  dearest 
brother  those  were  first  called  forth  ;  and  in  losing  him,  I  thought  I 
had  lost  them  for  ever.  IJlessed  he  God !  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
Since  losing  liini.  I  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  living  in  a  very  sti- 
prrior  aociety,  of  forming  intimacies  with  many  of  the  best,  the 
wisest,  and  the  worthiest  of  Imnian  characters.  I  have  commenced 
many  friendships,  which  I  hope  and  trust  will  neither  cease  in  this 
world,  nor  in  the  next,  hut  whicli  w*ill  continue  to  form  a  part  of  my 
happiness,  when  all  imperfections  shall  have  been  <lone  away.’ 

irt  the  year  1780,  Miss  lluinihou  had  an  oppurlunity  presented 
hy  the  death  of  her  excellent  aunt,  of  exhibiting  all  the  firmness 
and  amiahloness  of  her  >vcll-regidated  mind.  Mr.  Marshall  was 
now  at  an  age  which  rc<|uired  the  soothing  attentions  of  affec¬ 
tion,  and  on  his  return  from  Ids  morning  walk  round  the  farm, 
he  looked  for  the  youtlTul  eomjeanion  who  now  presided  at  his 
table,  and  whose  uhstMiee  no  other  individual  could  supply. 
M  iss  llamilloii  accordingly  adopted  a  rosolutiuii  to  refuse  every 
invitation  in  which  lie  was  not  included,  and  for  the  first  six 
years  after  her  aunt’s  death,  scarcely  absented  herself  from 
*  Ingram’s  Crook,  unless  her  uncle  accompanied  her.* 

‘  He  treats  me,’  she  writes  to  her  brother,  *  with  the  affection  of  a 
father,  and  all  the  confidence  of  a  friend.  He  leaves  every  thing  en¬ 
tirely  to  my  management  within  doors,  and  expresses  approbation  of 
every  thing  1  do.  Indeed  I  never  take  a  step  without  his  advice.  1 
exert  my  utmost  power  to  make  him  easy  and  happy !’ 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  belpycd  eorresjiondent,  then  in 
India,  slic  describes  the  state  o!  luouotonous seclusion,  which  she 
had  good  sense  and  good  spirits  enough  to  make  cheerful. 

«  Here  tranquillity  holds  an  uninterrupted  reign.  From  the  tim^ 
1  get  up  in  the  morning,  till  my  uncle  makes  his  appearance  at 
dinner-time,  I  have  no  more  use  for  the  faculty  of  speech,  than  the 
Monks  of  Ln  Trappe :  tlien,  indeed,  1  get  a  little  conversation  in  tbo 
style  of  the  country,  of  the  badness  of  the  weather,  the  deepness  of 
the  roads,  the  qualities  of  manure,  or  politics^  which  we  diacuas  ^ 
admiration.  Had  my  uncle  been  commanderoin-chief  of  the  sea  of 
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l^nd  forces,  or  1  nriiue  minister  at  home,  Cornwallis  would  have  been 
victorious,  and  Graves  had  sent  the  French  home  with  disgrace. 
Ader  settling  these  important  matters,  my  reverend  companion  takes 
‘  U  nan,  and  1  rattle  at  the  harpsichord,  till  our  reading-time  begins, 
whicn  Is  usually  from  seven  till  eleven;)  and  then  1  hold  forth  on 


various  subjects.  History  and  travels  are  our  chief  favourites ;  but 
with  them  we  intermix  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  literature,  with 
now  and  then  a  favourite  novel,  to  relish  our  graver  studies.  This 
is  a  picture  of  the  last  three  months,  and  may  serve  as  one  for  many 
more  to  come ;  and  yet  my  spirits  are  unimpaired,  and  my  vivacity 
almost  what  it  was  half-a-dozen  years  ago. 

*  My  uncle  joins  in  offering  his  love  to  my  dear  Charles  ;  and  bids 
me  assure  you  of  the  happiness  it  would  afford  him  to  sec  you  seated 
at  his  heartsomc  IttgleJ* 

*  Happily  nature,'  she  says  at  another  time,  *  has  furnished  me 
with  a  ^ood  tlow  of  spirits,  and  an  imagination  that  can  hnd  amuse- 
meat  within  itself.  Were  this  not  the  case,  1  should  be  apt  to  feel 
the  effects  of  continued  dulness ;  and  still,  in  some  cross  moments, 
I  can*t  help  thinking  it  a  little  hard,  that  with  all  the  good  will 
imaginable  towards  the  pleasures  of  society,  I  should  be  condemned 
to  pass  the  best  days  of  my  youth  in  such  a  solitude,  that  I  might,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  be  as  well  shut  up  in  a  monastery.* 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  inevitable  that  our  romantic 
recluse  should  find  out  the  means  of  amusing  herself  by  making 
verses  ;  but  her  artless  etfusions  were  long  uncommunicated,  and 
except  from  the  apparent  facility  and  freedom  of  her  sportive 
productions,  it  does  not  ap|>ear  that  she  was  addicted  to  bestow 
much  lime  on  this  employment.  The  following  lines  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  poem,  entitled,  Anticipation,**  which  she  wrote 
about  this  period.  The  autiior  *  supposes  herself  prcsentetl  with 

*  a  mirror,  in  which  she  is  permitted  to  contemplate  her  friends 

*  as  they  should  appear  when  changed  and  modified  by  the 

*  lapse  of  thirty  years.*  She  then  turns  to  her  own  |K>rtrait. 


*  With  expectation  beating  high. 

Myself  1  now  desire  to  spy, 

And  strait  1  in  the  glass  surveyed 
An  antique  maiden  much  decayed. 

Whose  languid  eye,  and  p^lid  cheek. 

The  conquering  power  of  time  bespeak. 

But  though  deprived  of  youthful  bloom, 
Free  was  ray  brow  from  peevish  gloom. 

A  cap,  tho'  not  of  modem  grace. 

Hid  my  grev  hairs  and  decked  my  face. 

No  more  1  fuhion's  livery  wear. 

But  cleanly  neatness  all  my  care. 

Whoe’er  had  seen  me  must  have  said. 

There  goes  one  cheerful,  pleased,  old  maid.* 


iu  the  year  1787,  )ier  belored  brother  returned  from  India, 
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mtule  one  o(*  the  happy  circle  at  liK^ram's  Crook,  and  Miis 
Hamilton  no  lon^r  felt  that  f<he  lived  in  seclusion.  This  aus* 
ptcious  season  was  an  era  in  her  history.  While  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  encased  in  j^rosecutin^  his  translation  of  tlie  lledaya,  she 
was  his  almost  constant  associate,  and  cauirht  from  his  conver¬ 
sation  that  taste  for  Oriental  literature,  and  faiiiiliarily  with  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Kast,  which  she  aiterwards  turned 
to  so  ^od  account  in  her  Hindoo  Hajah.  In  the  year  171^, 
she  paid  her  first  visit  to  London,  in  company  with  her  brother, 
and  tasted  of  the  novel  pleasures  and  excitements  of  polished 
society.  After  the  death  of  her ^  excellent  uncle,  which  took 
place  soon  aHer  her  return  to  Int^aniN  Crook,  she  rejoined  her 
brother  and  sister  in  the  metropolis.  The  printing  of  the  Hedap 
boinp^  completed,  Mr.  Ilamiitoil  receivetl  the  appointment 'of 
President  at  the  Vixier’s  Court,  and  bt^i^an  to  prepare  for  adepar* 
tnre  which  was  nev^T  to  take  place.  Unexpecte<i  circiimstancn 
deferred  his  einharkaticn,  and,  in  the  interval,  a  cold,  contracted 
in  his  farewell  visit  to  tii:^rain*h  Crook,  terminated  in  a  pulmonary 
complaint,  under  which  he  lingered  a  few  months,  till  at  Icn^, 

*  in  the  prime  of  his  hopes,  with  the  prospect  of  realizing  iH 

*  his  early  dreams  of  ilistmclion,*  he  expired. 

After  this  melancholy  period,  little  remains  to  occupy  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  biographer,  besides  notices  of  the  several  literary 
works  which,  in  fulfilment  of  her  revered  brother's  admonitions. 
Miss  Hamilton  was  encouraged  successively  to  undertake.  Un¬ 
able,  after  his  death,  to  force  her  thoughts  altogether  from  the 
only  subject  that  a]ipeared  worthy  to  engage  them,  she  was  led 
to  conceive  the  design  of  writing  a  work  in  which  she  might  j)er- 
petnutc  some  of  tfu*  h*(*oII('etions,  and  indulge  the  feelings  con¬ 
nected  with  the  beloved  object  of  her  regret. 

‘  The  Hindoo  Hajah  bears  many  traces  of  the  melancholy  that  per¬ 
vades  the  author’s  mind :  her  individual  feelings  arc  embodied  in 
Charlotte,  and  a  bcautifu]  tribute  is  odered  to  her  lamented  brother, 
in  the  ilelincution  of  the  character  of  Percy,  who  is  not  introduced  to 
the  scene  us  u  living  actor,  but  ns  one  already  reposing  in  the  grave: 
to  have  brought  him  forward  in  fierson,  invested  with  life  and  energy* 
to  have  detailed  in  conversation  his  opinions  and  sentiments,  would 
have  been  too  painfdl  an  cifnrt  to  her,  whose  tears  were  still  flowing 
over  his  ashes.  There  is,  in  deep  fell  reality,  a  counter-power  to  the 
sorcery  of  the  imagioation;  and,  in  our  wiping,  as  in  our  sleeping 
dreams,  it  is  long  before  the  beloved  image  of.one  we  have  lost,  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  mingle  familiarly  with  the  visionary  forms  that  float  upon 
the  mind  ;  the  master-chord  of  feeling  is  no  toouer  touched,  than  an 
impression  is  produced  which  dissolves  the  momentary  illusion.’ 

'riiis,  hi'r  fir^t  |mbl!cn(io!i,  npjieared  in  am!  its  success 

rncouragtMl  her  soon  fo  engage,  iti  a  second  work,  “  Tlie  Modern 
**  Thik»w>phtTs,”  which  Was  published  early  in  1900,  and  passed 
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Ihrouscli  twoeditions  before  the  end  of  tho  year.  In  the  stme  yenr, 
the  iatii  the  foumhilion  of  a  work  aila|ileil  to  more  permanent 
ii!»etuhioe»i,  which  had  lon^^  occupied  Uerthouc^litsthe**  Letteraon 

Education.’*  The  first  volume  appeared  in  I  HO  I,  and  prooiirc<l 
the  Author  the  acquaintance  of  many  celebratetl  individuaU. 
Indexed,  *lie  was  now  every  wlicre  rewariled  witli  a  fiattcrin*4 
dc^ce  of  distinction.  Tho  “  Mcinoira  of  Aip*ippina,”  Were 
undertaken  w'ith  the  view  of  illustrating^,  by  a  series  ol  bioi^a|>hical 
fsainpli^ytlie  speculative  principles  assuiut*tl  in  tlic  Letters  on 
**  Education.^’ 

‘  Agrippina  is  preposterously  classed  with  novels ;  and  an  opinion 
has  been  commonly  entertained  that  it  Is,  in  reality,  a  sort  of  biogra* 
phica)  romance.  No  idea  could  be  more  unfounded.  The  author, 
^ccted  by  her  learned  friends,  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  docu- 
inenta  and  procuring  materials  for  an  authentic  work.  Through  the 
medium  of  translation,  ahe  had  been  conversant  with  the  be^t  histo- 
riani,  annalists,  puets,  uiid  orators  of  ancient  Rome;  and  the  waa 
guided  by  the  most  esteemed  modern  writers  on  the  subject  of 
antiquities,  laws,  and  usages.  When  doubts  or  dilRculties  occurred, 
&hc  communicated  her  scruples  to  the  scholar  or  philosopher  who 
was  most  competent  to  resolve  them.  Far  from  indulging  in  fictitious 
embellishments,  slie  lias  not  even  attempted  to  fill  up  the  chasm  occa¬ 
sionally  left  in  the  narrative;  and  she  was  careful  to  substantiate  evert 
fact  by  reference  to  chtssical  authority.  The  only  instance  in  whicn 
she  allowed  herself  to  deviate  from  this  strict  precision,  is  in  the 
introduction  of  a  convereatioa  between  Agrippina  and  the  country¬ 
woman  of  Arminius,  in  which  the  chaste  matrons  of  Germany  arc 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  ladies  of  degenerate  Home/ 

On  her  return  to  Kiliiihurgh,  in  1H04,  where  ahe  ultimately 
fixed  her  residence,  51iss  Hamilton  learned  that  a  pension  from 
the  Crown  had  been  conferreil  upon  her,  ‘  as  an  aoknowledgement 
‘  that  her  literary  talents  had  been  nn*ritorioiisly  exerted  in  tho 
‘  cause  of  reli^tui  and  virtue.*  About  theVaiiic  period,  she  waa 
soliciftHl  hy  a  nobleman  to  superintend,  on  very  liberal  terms, 
the  education  of  his  children,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
their  mother,  and  she  consented  for  a  limited  time  to  reside  in 
his  family.  At  the  expiration  of  six  months,  she  relinquished  her 
trust,  though  not  her  affectionate  concern  for  the  improreinent  of 
her  pupils,  of  which  she  ffave  evidence  in  lier  subsequtMit  publica¬ 
tion,  entitled  **  Letters  to  the  Daughter  of  a  Nobleman.” 

'  Miss  Hamilton,  on  her  re-establishment  at  Rdinbnrgh,  became 
•n  active  coad jut ri x  *  with  the  ladies  who  had  formed  there  a 
House  of  Industry,  and  she  com|»osed  for  the  use  of  the  yon n^ 
liersons  etiucateil  there,  the  IKtIe  work  eiititiwl  ^  Kxerriaea  in 
“  Ueligious  Knowloderc,”  *  on  a  plan  which  obliges  the  pupil  to 
‘  prove,  by  answers  to  he  given  fn  her  own  words,  her  attention, 
‘  am!  her  conception  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  teacher.* 
The  Cottagers  of  GIcnbumic,’*  was  begun,  ‘  in  a  happy  intenrml 
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*  from  serious  speculation,  as  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour bat 
finding  that  the  first  sheets,  when  read  to  a  few  friends,  excited 
mirth,  the  Author  extended  her  plan.  The  work  took,  and  t 
cheap  e^litioii  was  brous'ht  out  to  meet  the  extensive  demand, 
which  circulated  to  the  llii'hlauds,  and  is  to  he  found,  we  are 
told,  in  every  village  library.  In  Stirlingshire,  it  was  read  with 
so  much  avidity,  that  Isabel  Irvine,  the  attendant  of  Mn. 
Hamilton  in  her  early  years,  ‘  made  money  by  lending  her  copy 
^  at  so  much  per  head.’  Few  works  have  been  more  extensively 
useful  in  provoking  a  s|)irit  of  improvement.  The  Popular 
Essays,  On  the  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Human  Mind,”* 
designed  to  be  supplemental  to  the  Letters  on  Education,  ap¬ 
peared  ill  1812,  at  which  period  her  health  liegan  visibly  to 
decline.  The  last  work  which  she  lived  to  finish,  was  the  small 
volume  published  in  1815,  entitled,  Hints  addressed  to  the 

Patrons  and  Directors  of  Schools,”  in  which  it  was  her  object 
to  recommend  a  partial  adoption  of  the  plan  introduced  in  Swit- 
xerland,  by  Pestalozzi.  As  this  work,  at  the  time  of  its  publi¬ 
cation,  escaped  our  notice,  our  readers  may  desire  to  be  put  io 
possession  of  its  contents,  by  a  brief  analysis. 

The  Author  commences  her  Remarks  on  Schools,  by  adverting 
to  the  importance  of  laying  the  foundation  of  intellectual  educt- 
tion,  in  the  improvement,  by  means  of  perpetual  exercise,  of  the 
primary  faculties  of  |)erception  and  attention,  as  illustrated  iii  her 
Letters  on  Education.  *  Men  who  rarely  attend  to  the  minds  of 

*  children,  arc  apt,*  she  remarks,  *  to  forget  by  what  a  slow  tod 

*  gradual  process  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  are  opened, 

*  and  therefore,  in  their  schemes  for  education,  take  not  into  con- 

*  sidcration  the  circumstances  which  may  have  impeded  the 
‘  progress,  and  prevented  even  the  first  power  of  intellect  from 
^  coming  into  action.’  The  methods  introduced  by  Bell  and 
Lancaster,  although  their  utility  in  this  respect  is  not  generally 
appreciated,  arc  chiefly  advantageous,  as  being  admirably 
adapted  to  rouse  the  perceptions  of  the  dull,  and  to  fix  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  volatile ;  but  much  of  tlieir  etliciency  is  shewn  to  be 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  administration  of  the  system,  and 
each  is  shewn  to  be,  in  some  resjiects,  materially  defective.  Min 
Hamilton  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  directing  the  percep¬ 
tions  to  the  value  of  neatness  and  regularity  as  conducive  to  com¬ 
fort,  as  the  best  means  of  producing  an  alacrity  of  obedience  and 
subordination  ;  she  shews  that  indolence  is  the  never  failing  con¬ 
comitant  of  slow  perception,  and  she  insists  upon  her  favourite 
principle,  a  principle  of  tlie  first  importance,  that  elementary 
education,  to  become  extensively  beneficial,  must  be  made  to 
influence  the  affections.  The  unreasonableness  and  fallacy  of 
tlie  sanguine  expectations  sometimes  indulged  with  respect  to 

^  Reviewed  in  our  Number  for  July,  1815. 
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the  efficacy  of  instruction  conducted  in  disrec^rd  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  are  pUce<i  in  a  proper  liidit.  The  system  of  Postalotii 
is  tiius  described,  and  as  it  deserves  to  be  fully  and  univer¬ 
sally  made  known,  we  shall  not  apologize  for  the  length  of  the 
extract. 

*  Upon  farther  investigation,  it  however  appears,  that  tluLpcia- 
‘  eiple  adopteil  and  adhered  to  by  Pestalozzi  is  in  its  nature  uni- 

*  versal,  and  may  be  universally  applied.  It  is  neither  deep  nor 

*  intricate,  nor  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  most  ordinary 
‘  capacity.  In  few  wonls,  it  is  simply  attending  to  the  laws  of 

*  nature.  By  these  it  has  been  ordained,  that  the  human  under- 

*  standing,  though  it  may  be  gradually  oj>ened,  and  enabled  to 

*  embrace  a  vast  extent  of  knowledge,  can  only  be  opened  gra- 

*  dually,  and  by  a  regular  series  of  efforts.  Pestalozzi  pcrceiv- 
'  ing,  that  when  one  idea  upon  any  subject  had  been  acquired  by 
‘  a  child,  the  idea  next  in  succession  was  no  sooner  presented 

*  than  imbibed  ;  and  also  observing,  that  when  it  was  uttcmjitcd 

*  to  force  upon  children  ideas  having  no  connexion  with  any  that 
‘  had  previously  entered  their  minds,  the  attempt  proved  fruitless, 

*  took  the  hint  from  nature,  and  wisely  formed  his  plan  in  con- 

*  formity  to  hers.  Instead  of  making  children  repeat  words 

*  that  suggested  ideas  to  his  own  mind,  he  set  himself  to  observe 

*  what  were  the  ideas  that  actually  existed  in  theirs.  He  then, 

*  by  questions  adapted  to  their  capacities,  induced  them  to 

*  make  such  further  exertion  of  their  powers,  as  enabled  them  to 

*  add  new  ideas  to  their  slender  stocK ;  and,  by  |>er8evertng  in 

*  the  process,  expanded  their  faculties  to  a  degree,  which,  to 

*  those  best  qualified  to  Judge  of  the  difficulties  of  the  abstruse 

*  science  he  professed  to  teach,  seemed  little  short  of  miraculous. 

*  But  though  it  was  the  proficiency  made  by  his  little  pupils  in 

*  geometry  that  chiefly  excited  the  admiration  of  the  public,  the 

*  success  with  which  he  applieil  the  same  principle  to  the  more 

*  important  purp(>ses  of  communicating  moral  and  religious  in- 

*  struction,  is  yet  more  worthy  of  our  notice  and  applause. 

*  Pestalozzi  dismissed  from  his  service  all  the  excitements  of 

*  punistiment  and  reward.  The  habits  of  the  Swiss  peasantry 

*  doubtless  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  ex|)eriment,  as  it 

*  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  children  of  those  simple  villagers 
'  stood  equally  in  need  of  strong  excitement,  as  children,  who, 

*  from  their  situation,  are  compelled  to  associate  with  depravity 

*  in  an  overgrown  metropolis.  But  making  every  allowance  for 

*  the  favourable  nature  of  the  circumstances,  still  it  must  be 

*  acknowledged,  that  such  nice  notions  and  constant  practice  of 

*  moral  rectitude;  such  a  complete  subjugatiou  of  every  turbu- 
‘  lent  and  selfish  passion ;  and  such  coraial  harmony  and  fra- 

*  ternal  love,  as  is  asserted  (o  have  been  exemplified  in  the  school 

*  of  Pcstaloxzi,  have  been  rarely  exhibited  even  in  situations  the 
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‘  roost  favourable.  The  means  employwl  by  PcstaloEii  to  im* 

‘  prote  the  heart  and  dispositions,  as  they  have  been  described  to 

*  roe  by  those  who  have  miulc  enquiries  upon  the  spot,  seems  to 

*  be  eitreniely  simple,  and  extremely  obvious;  yet,  simple  u 

*  they  are,  and  infallible  as  is  their  operation,  many  andohstiiate 

*  are  the  prejudices  that  must  be  surmoiinteil,  ere  we  can  ex|)ect 
‘  to  see  them  •generally  adopted.  The  etVeci  resulting  from  them, 

^  as  exemplitiLd  in  this  school  of  morality,  is  what  has  been 
^  termed  by  our  old  divines,  the  pt^actico  of  the  presence  ef 
‘  God,  Ollier  children  arc  taught  to  say,  that  (loii  is  ever 

*  present ;  but  the  pupils  of  Pestalozzi  are  tauglit  to  know  and 
^  to  k*el  in  their  hearts,  that  in  Ood  they  live  and  move  aodbave 
^  their  beiii^.  The  convictiou  is  iiopresvscd  and  rivettod  in  their 

*  minds,  so  as  never  to  be  for  a  single  moment  obscured.^  , 

^  According  to  his  method,  the  mind  of  the  pupil  cannot  be 

*  passive  in  reeciviu^  instruction.  It  is  compelled  to.  work  its 

*  way  to  knowledge  ;  and,  bavins^  its  activity  properly  directed; 

*  is  led  step  by  step  to  the  perception  of  truth.  Instead  of 
^  repeating  w  ords  on  subjects  so  important  as  to  ilemand  the  most 

*  serious  consideration,  but  too  far  removed  from  the  ideas  whirh 

*  occupy  the  minds  of  children,  to  admit  a  possibility  of  their 
^  being  easily  understood,  bis  pupils  are  made  to  proceed  by  a 
^  H'gulur  process  from  one  iilea  to  another,  until  the  same  |iro-« 

*  position,  which  was  in  the  former  instance  repeated  by  rote; 

^  seems  to  them  the  evident  deduction  of  reason.’ 

The  following  method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  adopted  by 
Pestalozzi,  is  contrasted  with  the  usual  plan,  and  with  the 
Lancastrian. 

I 

‘  Knowing  that  the  first  notion  of  numbers  must  necessarily 

*  be  ubtaine<l  through  the  medium  of  the  external  senses,  it  is  by 

*  oliji'Cts  adapted  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  and  not  by 
‘  woihIs  alone,  that  he  gives  the  first  ideas  upon  the  subject  to  the 

*  infant  mind.  The  teacher,  taking  a  handful  of  beans,  (or  what 

*  else  he  ehuses  to  use  as  counters),  gives  one  to  each  of  the  little 
‘  pupils  placeii  round  his  table.  This  each  lays  before  him,  and 
‘  pronounces  to  be  one  bean,  Another  one  is  then  given,  and 

*  the  first  and  seeonti  one  are  placed  together,  and,  when  thus 

*  united,  assume  the  name  of  tnro.  Another  one  bean  is  added, 
‘  and  the  whole  put  together  become  three.  This  process  is  coo- 

*  tinued  until  all  are  cupalile  of  distinctly  counting  to  the  number 
«  ten.  Each  is  then  desired  to  take  from  his  heap  two  beans, 
<  and  having  placeil  them  together  on  the  table,  puts  then  other 

*  two  down  at  a  small  distance,  and  having  named  the  septate 
«  quantities,  two  and  two,  is  made  to  join  them  togetlier ;  and  it 
«  his  notion  of  numbers  obtained  in  the  former  part  of  the  exer- 
c  ctse  has  been  suificiently  accurate,  he  will  easily,  by  the  ejLeriion. 
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<  of  bis  own  perceptions,  be  enabled  to  gire  to  the  number  iu 

<  appropriate  term,  lii  this  way  a  distinct  notion  of  all  the  com'* 

*  binations  of  which  the  units  are  susceptible  is  introdueetl.  A 

<  knowledge  of  the  figures  which  are  the  signs  of  imiiibers  is  next 

*  given.  And  then,  again,  by  means  of  counters,  which  answer 

*  for  tens,  and  the  beans,  which  have  represented  units,  the  pro- 

*  cess  is  carried  forward  as  far  as  may  be  found  necessary.  All 

<  the  rules  of  Arithmetic  are  taught  by  Pestaloazi  on  the  same 

<  principle.  1  say  nothing  of  his  tables,  and  other  contrivances 

*  lor  facilitating  his  purpose,  as  such  apparatus,  how^ever  useful, 

*  are  by  no  means  essential  to  tlie  cominunicalioii  of  clear  ideas, 

^  which  is  the  primary  object  in  view/ 

By  an  analogous  method,  this  extraordinary  man  is  represented 
to  have  succeeded  in  laying  a  solid  foundation  in  the  minds  of 
bis  pupils,  for  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity,  and  in  producing  a  susce|)tibiHty  of  moral  feeling, 
which  enabled  him  to  dispense  alike  with  the  terrors  of  penal 
restraint  apd  the  incentives  of  reward.  .  The  •  interrogatory 
‘system  of  *  instruction*  is  coming  into  vogug  ;  but  to  render  it 
efficient,  the  admirable  hints  suggested  by  Miss  Hamilton  iu; 
this  volume,  cannot  be  too  carefully  attended  to.  Unless  tha 
essential  principles  on  which  it  ought  to  proceed,  are  thoroughly 
comprehended,  many  who  may  pique  Uieiuselves  on  the  ado|vtiou, 
of  tlie  theory,  will  fail  in  rendering  iU  application  subservient  to 
any  real  iinprovemeiit. 

We  must  now  draw  this  article  to  a  dose.  Miss  Hamilton) 
did  not  long  survive  the  publication  of  the  work  we  have  referred^ 
to.  A  series  of  afflictive  events  aiinihilate<l,  in  the  year  succeed** 
ing  its  publication,  many  of  her  dearest  hopes,  and  the  melancholy 
state  of  her  own  li'ealth,  eiiduced  her  to  quit  her  comfortable 
home  at  Edinburgh  ouce  more. 

*  Proceeding  by  easy  stages,  she  at  first  seemed  to  derive  benefit 
from  the  cliange ;  and  her  sister  began  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  the, 
remedy  would  not  be  less  effectual  than  it  hud  proved  on  former  occa* 
lions.  She  was,  however,  alarmed  by  appearances  of  weakness 
mater  than  had  hitherto  been  observed  ;  and  before  their  arri]kral  at 
Harrowgate  which  was  to  he  their  resting  place,  her  heart 

the  most  gloomy  forebodings. 

*  After  two  or.  three  unsuccessful  trials  of  the  HarrowgtUe  spa^McSkr 
Hamilton,  with  her  usual  promptitude  of  decision,  pronoui^ced.her 
loalady  mortal;  and  having  adjusted,  all  her  worldly  concerns,, pre* 
pared,  without  a  muri^r,  tor  approaching  dissolqtion.  During  some 
weeks  she  lingered,  perfeetjy  sensible  to  the  progress  of  decay..  The 
piety  she  had  so  long  clierished  did  ootdfpQrt  her  in  these  awful  bio.  , 
ments  :  the  few  w  or^  she  articulated  were  expresuveof  refig^otiooiOi 
the  divine  will,  of  affection  fur  hfir  surviying  friefMi|«'Of  a^iraUons<f<Mrf 
happiness  and  immortality.  The  torpqr^uiat  was.  stealing  oyejr  heri 
Bt^tal  faculUMihadno  power  tq  reqchhejt  heart.;  **  Give, my  love^  lea. 
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timet  told/*  wai  the  last  mctiage  the  dictated  to  that  incomparriilf 
botom  friend  to  often  mentioned  in  thete  memoirt.  The  laat  momemi 
of  existence  were  exempted  from  severe  suffering :  the  sunk  into  i 
tlumber  that  prefigured  deathi  and  finallj*  without  a  ttruggle, 
breathed  her  lost,  on  the  33d  of  July^  1816»  having  newly  enteredW 
60th  year.’ 

The  Selections  from  Mist  llamiUon^t  oorres|>ondence,  com- 
prtxed  in  the  second  volume^  would  afford  many  interesting 
extracts,  but  we  can  only  recommend  them  to  the  perusal  of 
our  readers.  The  remarks  on  the  Revelation  were  worth  printing, 
chiefly  as  indicative  of  the  deep  attention  with  which  the  Author 
studM  the  sacred  volume.  From  her  private  journal,  we  select 
the  following  reflections  on  ‘  Her  last  birthday*,  as  tlie  roost  ex¬ 
plicit  and  striking  exhibition  of  her  sincere  an(f  humble  piety. 

*  Again  permitted  to  see  a  return  of  the  day  of  my  birth,  let  sie 
offer  to  the  Most  High  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanlugiviag, 
and  renew  the  vows  I  have  so  often  made  —  of  devoting  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  life  to  his  service.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  ray  sou),  sad 
forget  not  any  of  the  mighty  benefits  which  he  has  through  life 
bestowed  on  thee.  But  how  shall  I  number  up  blessings  that  are 
innumerable,  —  mercies  that  are  beyond  my  comprehension  gnu  1 
From  the  first  hour  of  my  existence,  bow  wonderfully  have  f  been 
preserved!  how  mercifully  provided  for  in  things  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  !  In  all  events  that  nave  befallen  me,  mm  infancy  to  the 
present  day,  I  perceive  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  an  over mliof 
Providence,  distributing  sickness  and  health,  joy  and  sorrow,  as  were 
to  me  most  needful  for  correction  or  comfort ;  and  in  every  insttace 
alike  salutary  and  beneficial.  By  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel,  the 
path  to  life  eternal  was  early  displ^ed  to  my  view :  to  walk  in  it  bsi 
been  the  serious  purpose  of  my  life.  But,  alas  1  how  often  have  1 
been  in  danger  of  straying  from  it,  turned  aside  by  the  passioBS  and 
desires  of  my  own  corrupt  heart  f  How  often  in  sueh  instances  have 
1  been  recalled,  as  if  Iw  the  voice  of  my  Lord  and  Master,  in  gentle 
accents,  warning  me  of  my  danger !  Though  dark  clouds  have  some¬ 
times  passed  over  roe,  never  have  they  been  permitted  effectually  to 
obacure  the  sun  of  troth.  In  the  darkest  nour  I  have  still  beea 


enabled  to  say,  **  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief.**  Not  by 
ray  own  strength  have  I  been  preserv^,  nor  by  the  exertion  of  my 
own  intellect  enlightened.  It  is  by  the  grace  of  God  that  i  have  been 
aaved  from  destruction ;  and  to  it  done  tnat  I  look  for  aid  in  working 
out  my  salvation  by  faith  and  holiness  of  life.  But  in  taking  a  view  of 
the  goodness  and  mercy  that  have  conspicuously  followed  me  throu^ 
the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I  am  inspired  with  confidence,  and  with 
the  full  assurance  of  hone,  in  regard  to  what  remains.  He,  of  whose 
love  1  have  experienced  such  convincing  proofs,  will  not  forsake  me 
when  my  strength  fails.  On  him,  then^  let  me  cast  my  cares;  and, 
firmly  confiding  in  hit  wisdom  and  goodneas,  let  me  follow  wherever 
his  providence  may  lead ;  praying  roaC  he  may  ao  rule  and  govern 
tha  evema  before  me,  t^  it  1  clianTC  my  place  of  reetdence,  the 
ebaage  oaay  be  propitious  to  my  eteraiu  iptfrcits,  enabling  ixie  betMf 
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to  tllfcharge  the  duties  of  declining  life,  and  more  fully  to  derole  to 
God  the  sabbath  of  my  days.  One  year  more,  and  the  period  of  six 
tenf  of  years  will  be  completed.  One  ten  years  more  is  the  dato  of 
human  life:  so  near,  so. very  near  do  I  now  approadi  to  that  awful 
and  eternal  change,  to  which  the  few  years  spent  on  eirth  are  but 
the  prelude.  But  glory  be  to  him,  who  hath  divested  the  grave  of  its 
terrors ;  and  in  and  through  whom  1  have  the  hope  of  everlasting 
lifet  the  promise  of  eternal  joy  !'  pp.  270— -273. 

M  iss  Benger  lias  furnirthf^l  a  very  pleasing  and  elegant  ayieci* 
men  of  roenioir-wriiing,  free  from  all  aBectation  of  sentiment,  yet 
(lisplayiiig  much  genuine  ftvling,  as  well  as  correct  taste,  and 
bearing  all  tlie  marks  of  a  cultivated  and  amiable  mind. 


Art.  II.  Account  of  a  Vityage  of  Ducovrry  to  the  H'eit  Cooft  of 
Corea,  and  the  great  Loo^Ckoo  Uland  ;  with  an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  Charts  and  various  hydrographical  and  scicntitic  Notices. 
By  Capt.  Basil  Halit  R.N.  F.K.S.  London  and  Kdinburgh.  And 
a  Vocabulary  of  the  Loo-Choo  Language,  by  H.  I.  Cliiiordt  Esq. 
Lieut.  R.N.  4to.  21.  2i.  London,  1818. 

l^E  confess  that  we  ha<l  not  anticipated  from  the  present 
work,  any  very  material  addition  of  facta  generally 
iateresting,  to  the  sj>irited  and  satisfactory  narration  piiblishcu 
bf  Mr.  which  was  reviewed  by  us  in  a  late  Number. 

We  were  iiidee<i  aware  that  Capt.  Hall  was  an  ahio  and 
(leientiflc  officer,  and  that  in  the  prt»seiit  instance,  he  possessed 
peculiar  advantages,  which  might  enable  him  to  give  a  more 
complete  account  than  could  be  derived  from  any  other  source  ; 
bot  still,  our  lio|>es  of  entertainment  were  rather  languid,  and 
we  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  his  book,  with  the  sohriety  of 
persons  preparing  to  be  instriicte<t  at  some  little  cost  of  labour 
ind  patience.  Vve  have,  however,  licen  agn*eahly  disappointed. 
The  book  not  only  contains  considerable  novelty,  but  is  un- 
conmonly  amusing ;  and  while  it  adds  greatly  to  onr  slock  of 
KWDtiftc  acquisition,  it  |>ossesses  almost  as  niucli  interest  as  if 
k  had  been  written  for  the  mere  purpose  of  general  graiifieatiou. 

In  the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  Capt.  Hall  has  had  two 
objects  in  view ;  to  furnish  a  clear  and  compreliensive  account 
of  a  very  singular  and  attractive  people,  and,  in  coniiexioQ 
^th  this,  to  communicate  a  very  important  series  of  geogra* 

tal  and  hydrographical  discoveries.  lioth  these  objects  he 
accomplishetl  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means  ;  but  the  first 
be  has  much  more  completely  effected  than  the  second.  With 
''ogird  to  the  latter,  he  has  fumislietl  rcstilu  only  of  a  cursory 
*VTey;  and  the  imperfection  of  this  |>ortion  of  tlie  work,  it  the 
>K)re  to  be  regretted,  at  the  invettigation  is  not,  we  imagine, 
bkely  to  be  speedily  returned.  We  can  nut  help  complaining  a 
^of  the  inanocr  which  Capt.  II.  Iia.  tiioug^lit  tit  to  adopt ; 
Voi..  IX.  N.S.  «S 
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in  the  distribution  of  his  matter.  Instead  of  giving,  by  wt? 
of  introduction,  a  connected  narration  of  the  whole  of  tbe 
naval  proceedings  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  or,  at  least,  of  such  ptrt 
of  them  as  he  was  himself  concerned  in,  he  leaves  us  to  collect 
the  particulars,  partly  from  his  Appendix,  and  partly  from  the 
]»ublications  of  Messrs.  Ellis  and  M‘Leod. 

From  the  ample  details  which  we  have  already  extracted 
from  the  journals  of  these  last  named  gentlemen,  our  reade^ 
have  been  already  enabled  to  form  a  very  suHicient  notion  of 
the  general  proceedings  both  of  the  Embassy  and  of  the  Naval 
part  of  tlie  expedition ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  he  necessary  for 
us  to  incur  the  hazard  of  repetition,  by  adverting  to  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  scpiadron  during  its  separation  and  cruise  in  the 
Yellow  8ca.  VVe  shall  take  up  the  narrative  where  Capt  H. 
commences  it,  and  accompany  the  Alceste  and  Lyra  in  their 
united  voyage  down  the  western  coast  of  Corea. 

Hy  the  publications  above  referred  to,  we  have  been  already 
madc’ac(|uainted  with  the  fact,  that  tlie  Corcan  coast  is  most 
erroneously  laid  down  in  the  charts,  and  that  from  what  has 
been  hitherto  taken  for  main  land,  not  less  than  two  degrees 
are  to  be  abstracted ;  the  space  lying  between  the  1*25 III  and 
the  l*27th  degrees  of  east  longitude,  which  has  been  till  now 
assigned  to  the  Corean  IVuiinsula,  being  in  reality  a  sea,  thickly 
studded  with  innumerable  islands.  The  first  of  these  on  which 
they  landed,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sir  James  HalfD 
group.  A  village  which  they  had  an  opportunity  of  explorio^, 
did  not  alTord  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  habits  of  the 
■islanders. 


‘  The  village  consists  of  forty  houses  rudely  constructed  of  reeds 
plastered  with  mud,  tlie  roofs  are  of  all  shapes,  and  badly  thatched 
with  reeds  and  straw,  tied  down  by  straw  ropes.  Those  huts  arenoi 
disposed  in  streets,  but  are  scattered  about  without  order,  and  without 
any  neatness,  or  cleanliness,  and  the  spaces  between  theiu  arc  occu* 
pied  by  piles  of  dirt  and  pools  of  muddy  water.  The  valley  in  which 
this  comfortless  village  is  situated  is,  however,  pretty  cnougli>  though 
not  wooded ;  the  hills  fonning  it  arc  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  covered 
at  top  with  grass  and  sweet  scented  flowers ;  the  lower  parts  ire 
cultivated  wiili  millet,  buck  wheat,  a  kind  of  French  bean,  ind 
tobacco,  which  Inst  grows  in  great  quantity ;  and  here  and  then; 
is  a  young  oak-tree. 

*  We  saw  bullocks  and  poultry,  but  the  natives  w'ould  not  ex¬ 
change  lliein  for  our  money,  or  for  any  thing  we  had  to  offer.  They 
refused  dollars  when  offered  as  a  present,  and,  indeed,  appeared 
to  set  no  value  upon  any  thing  we  shewed  them,  except  wine  gla*®*’’ 
but  even  these  they  were  unwilling  to  receive.  One  of  the  hold 
men  appeared  particularly  pleased  with  a  glass,  which,  after  a  good 
deal  of*  persuasion,  he  accepted,  but,  in  about  five  minutes  after, 
and  another  man  to  whom  a  tumbler  had  been  given,  came  back  sad 
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insUted  upon  returning  the  presents:  and  then,  without  waiting  for 
further  |>ersuasion,  returned  to  tlie  village,  leaving  with  ui  only  one 
man,  wno,  as  soon  as  all  the  rest  were  out  of  sight,  accepteii  one  of 
the  glasses  with  much  eagerness. 

*  These  people  have  a  proud  sort  of  carriage,  with  an  air  of  com* 
posure  and  inditference  about  them,  and  an  absence  of  curiosity, 
which  struck  us  as  being  very  remarkable.*  pp.  .G,  6. 

Repelled  from  these  shores  hy  the  inhospitable  beliaviour  of 
the  intiabitants,  the  squadron  proceeded  on  the  voyage,  and 
passed  throiigli  islands  countless  in  number,  and  exhibiting 
every  variety  of  form  and  extent ;  hut  wlierever  the  navigators 
attempte<l  to  establish  a  free  intercourse  with  the  natives,  they 
invariably  found  the  same  averseness  from  coinnuinioatiou. 
It  seemed  as  if  some  awful  interdict  hung  over  these  unsocial 
coasts,  and  it  was  inferred  from  the  gestures  and  cleportment 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  wore  prohibited  from  welcoming 
intruders,  under  the  penalty  of  death.  In  one  instance,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  the  conduct  of  our  countrymen  extremely 
repreheusihle.  The  ships  had  anchored  oil*  the  main  laud  of 
Corea,  at  the  entrance  of  Basifs  bay,  and  were  visited  hy  a 
duef  of  most  interesting  appearance  and  engaging  manners, 
who  behaved  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  hut  manifested  the  most 
intense  anxiety  for  their  departure,  lii  direct  op))osition  to 
all  his  signs  and  intreatics,  Capt.  Maxwell  resolved  to  land. 
The  account  given  of  this  transaction,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
most  painful  feelings.  The  aged  chief  siguilied  by  gesticula¬ 
tions,  the  meaning  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand, 
that  his  life  was  endangered  by  their  proceedings ;  the  party 
still  |>ersisted,  and  it  was  not  until  the  agitation  of  the  poor  old 
man  beoame  excessive,  ami  his  grief  burst  forth  in  tears  nntl 
lamenlations,  that  they  abandoned  their  intention.  Some  of 
the  scenes  which  took  place  while  the  old  chief  was- visiting 
the  ship,  are  relaleil  l)y  Capt.  Hall,  with  a  glee  which  shews 
how  acceptably  any  thing  eccentric  comes  in  a  seaman’s  way. 

*  On  passing  the  gun-room  sky-light,  he  heard  the  voices  of  some 
of  his  people  whom  the  officers  had  taken  below,  and  who  were 
enjoying  themselves  very  merrily  amongst  their  new  acquaintance. 
The  old  Chief  looked  down,  and  observing  tliem  drinking  and  making 
t  noise,  he  called  to  them  in  a  loud  passionate  voice,  which  made 
them  leave  their  glasses,  and  run  up  the  ladder  in  great  terror. 
From  thence  the  alarm  spread  along  the  lower  deck,  to  the  mid- 
ihipmen's  birth,  where  another  party  was  carousing.  The  grog  and 
vine  with  which  they  had  been  entertained  was  too  potent  for  this 
{Mrty,  us  they  did  not  seen)  to  care  much  for  the  old  Chief,  who, 
pasting  himself  at  the  hatchway,  asceruined,  hy  personal  exami- 
oatioQ,  w’ho  the  offenders  were.  On  tlib  occasion,  his  little  rod  of 
office  was  of  much  use ;  he  pushed  the  people  about  with  it  to  make 
tbom  speak,  and  used  it  to  turn  them  round,  in  order  to  discover 
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their  faces.  One  man  watching  his  opportunity  when  the  Chief  wai 
punching  away  at  somebody  who  had  just  come  up,  slipped  past  and 
ran  off ;  but  the  quick  eye  of  the  old  man  was  not  so  easily  decciyed, 
and  he  set  off  in  chase  of  him  round  the  quarter  deck.  The  man 
had  an  apron  full  of  biscuit,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the 
midshipmen;  this  impeded  his  running,  so  that  the  Chief,  notwith* 
ftanding  his  robes,  at  last  came  up  with  him ;  but  while  he  was 
stirring  him  up  with  his  rod,  the  fellow  8lip|)ed  his  cargo  of  bread 
into  a  coil  of  rope,  and  then  went  along  with  the  Cnief  quietljr 
enough.  The  old  man  came  back  afterwards,  and  found  the  biscuit, 
whicn  he  pointed  out  to  us,  to  shew  that  it  had  not  been  taken 
away.* .  pp.  25,  26. 


A  person  of  rank  who  accompanied  the  Chief,  was  erro¬ 
neously  supposed,  from  his  ^  sickly  look,*  to  be  labouring  under 
indisposition,  and  considerable  amusement  was  afforded  by  the 
uncousicous  gravity  with  whicli  be  submitted  to  the  examination 
of  bis  tongue  and  pulse,  under  the  evident  impression  that  it 
was  a  neciMisary  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  reception.  This  in¬ 
dividual,  who,  some  how  or  other,  got  the  title  of  tlie  *  Courtier^ 
ap|)earcd  to  be  a  literary  character,  and  examined  the  books 
with  iiuicli  attention.  After  leaving  this  bay,  the  scene  which 
presented  itself  to  the  voyagers,  is  well  described  by  Captain 
Hall. 

*  We  threaded  our  way  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  amongst 
islands  w  hich  lie  in  immense  clusters  in  every  direction.  At  first  we 
thought  of  counting  them,  and  even  attempted  to  note  their  places 
on  the  charts  which  we  were  making  of  this  coast,  but  their  great 
number  completely  bnfHcd  these  endeavours.  They  vaiy^  in  sixe, 
from  a  few  nundred  yards  in  length  to  five  or  six  miles,  and  are 
of  all  sha|)es.  From  the  mast-head  other  groups  were  perceived 
lying  one  behind  the  other  to  the  east  and  south  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  Frequently  above  a  hundred  islands  were  in  sight 
from  deck  at  one  moment.  The  sea  being  quite  smooth,  the  wea¬ 
ther  fine,  and  many  of  the  islands  wooded  and  cultivated  in  the  valley, 
the  scene  was  at  all  times  lively,  and  w’os  rendered  still  more  id* 
tcrcsting  by  our  rapid  passage  along  the  coast,  by  which  the  ap¬ 
pearances  about  us  were  perpetually  changing.  Of  this  coast  wt 
had  no  charts  possessing  the  slightest  pretensions  to  accuracy,  none 
of  the  places  at  which  we  touched  being  laid  down  within  sixty 
miles  of  their  proper  places.  Only  a  few  islands  are  noticed  in 
any  map;  whereas  the  coast,  for  near  two  hundred  miles,  is  com¬ 
pletely  studded  with  them,  to  the  distance  of  hfleen  or  twen^ 
leagues  from  the  main  land.  These  inacciirucies  in  the  charti 
naturally  gave  a  very  high  degree  of  interest  to  this  piwt  of  the 
voyage ;  yet  the  navigation  being  at  all  times  uncertain,  and  oflen 
dangerous,  considemble  anxiety  necessarily  mingled  iUelf  with  the 
satisfaction  produced  by  so  new  and  splendid  a  scene.  We  always 
anchored  during  iJie  night,  or  when  the  tides,  which  were  vory 
rapid,  prevented  our  proceeding  in  the  deliberate  manner  abio- 
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iuteiy  required  by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  An  instance 
of  tlie  necessity  of  these  precautions  occurred  on  the  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afXernoon,  when,  it  being  quite 
calm,  we  w  ere  drifting  along  with  the  tide,  which  suddenly  shifted 
and  carried  us  rapidly  towards  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  was  invisible 
till  the  strong  rippling  of  the  water  shewed  us  our  danger:  we 
let  go  the  anchor  immediately,  but  the  jerk  was  so  great,  as  to 
break  the  Lyra’s  cable.  A  second  anchor,  however,  brought  her 
up  at  sufficient  distance  from  the  reef.*  pp.  42 — 43. 

On  some  of  these  islands  they  landed,  and  found  on  all 
occasions  tlie  same  uneasiness  at  their  stay,  and  the  same 
evident  gratification  at  their  departure.  They  had  an  excellent 
opportunity,  in  one  instance,  of  examining  the  interior  of  a 
Dative  habitation,  which,  though  it  was  dark,  dirty,  and  uncom¬ 
fortable,  seemed  to  be  well  constructed,  and  furnished  with  many 
articles  of  convenience.  The  people  here  walked  with  them, 
laughed  with  them,  smoaked  with  them,  and  drank  with  them, 
but  testifietl  the  same  unvarying  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  tliein. 
On  the  13th  Sept,  the  vc*ssels  were  olF Sulphur  Island  in  the  sea 
of  Japan,  but  from  the  high  wind  and  dangerous  surf  they  were 
unable  to  land.  In  the  course  of  the  following  day,  after  a 
difficult  and  hazardous  navigation  among  coral  reefs,  they  an¬ 
chored  off  the  great  Loo-clioo  island. 

*  We  fell  in  with  several  people  in  canoes:  one  man,  who 
teemed  to  know  what  wc  were  searching  for,  directed  us  to  a 
point  of  land  to  the  northward,  and  waved  for  us  to  go  round  it. 
While  the  boats  were  away,  several  natives  came  off  to  the  Lyra. 
No  people  that  we  have  yet  met  with  have  been  so  friendly ;  for  the 
moment  they  came  alongside,  one  handed  a  jar  of  water  up  to 
us,  and  another  a  basket  of  boiled  sweet  potatoes,  witliout  asking 
or  seeming  to  wish  for  any  recompense.  Their  manners  were 
gentle  and  respectful ;  they  uncovered  their  heads  when  in  our 
presence,  bowed  whenever  they  spoke  to  us;  and  when  we  gave 
them  some  rum,  they  did  not  drink  it  till  they  had  bowea  to 
every  person  round.  Another  canoe  went  near  the  Alccste,  and  a 
rope  being  thrown  to  them,  they  tied  a  fish  to  it,  and  then  pad- 
died  away.  All  this  seemed  to  promise  well,  and  was  particularly 
grateful  after  the  cold  repulsive  manners  of  the  Coreaot.’  pp.  61 
-62. 

The  chiefs  who  visited  tiiero,  conducted  theiuselyes  with  ad¬ 
mirable  propriety.  The  dress  of  these  personages  is  described 
as  singularly  graceful,  cousisting  of  flowing  silken  drapery,  and 
a  cylindrical  cap,  convenient  and  not  inelegant  in  its  form.  On 
political  subjects,  the  higher  classes  maintained  an  extreme 
reserve,  referring  on  many  occasions  to  the  ‘  Great. Man,*  but 
evading  ail  explanation  respecting  his  peculiar  character  and 
prerogatives.  The  required  permission  to  land  and  to  enjoy 
unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  shore,  was  put  aside  by  repre- 
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^ientin;  the  necessity  of  reference  to  this  mysterious  iiidividutl, 
and  the  \^hole  of  tlie  stores  wliich  were  sent  i^iih  Hie  utmost 
liberality  to  the  ships,  were  tendered  in  his  name.  At  one 
period,  it  was  strongly  sus]>ected  that  he  had  been  on  board  the 
Alceste  in  disguise,  a  supposition  which,  although  afterwards  re¬ 
jected,  would  seem,  from  the  character  of  the  natives,  not  to 
have  been  without  probability.  On  the  2*2iu),  the  frigate  was 
\isited  by  a  chief  of  higher  rank  than  any  of  their  previous 
accpiaiiUance,  an  elderly  man  of  venerable  aspect  and  prepos¬ 
sessing  manners. 

‘  From  the  first  moment  he  seemed  quite  at  his  ease.  Every 
thing  about  him,  in  sliort,  indicated  good- breeding,  and  a  fami- 
liurily  with  good  society ;  and  we  could  not  help  remarking  his 
decided  superiority  in  appearance  over  the  other  chiefs 

‘  When  the  pumps  were  ready,  he  was  escorted  to  the  main 
deck,  where  he  sal  for  home  time  in  great  admiration  of  the  ras- 
chinery  ;  >ind  seeing  the  labour  required  to  work  it,  he  seemed 
really  aft'ected  at  our  situation,  wliich  he  naturally  thought  must 
be  very  bad,  from  the  iiiimense  quantity  of  water  thrown  out  by 
the  pumps.  'Hie  ship  being  upright,  the  water  did  not  run  off 
freely  from  the  deck,  and  in  u  snort  time  it  Howed  round  the  chair 
in  which  the  old  man  was  seated.  Three  or  four  of  the  sailors 
seeing  him  somewliat  uneasy  at  this  inundation,  took  him  up  chair 
and  all,  and  placed  him  on  a  dry  spot.  The  old  gentiemun  was 
surprised,  not  displeased,  and  very  graciously  replied  to  the  low 
bows  which  the  sailors  made  hini.’  pp.  87 — 88. 

*  lie  went  all  over  the  ship,  accompanied  hy  the  other  chiefs, 
and  his  own  personal  suite,  consisting  of  a  pipe  bearer,  a  man 
who  carried  his  large  camp  chair,  unotlier  with  a  cover  of  red 
cloth  for  the  chair,  and  u  man  who  carried  a  round  Japan  box 
for  the  hatchce  inaichee.  Two  others  took  it  in  turn  to  fan  him,  and 
to  hold  his  arm  by  the  elbow'  and  wrist  whenever  he  walked 
about  ;  probubly  us  a  piece  of  state,  for  the  ship  had  very  little 
motion :  these  fanners  were  very  exptTt  at  their  business,  for  not 
content  with  cooling  his  face  and  neck,  tlicy  litled  up  his  large 
sleeves  and  fanned  his  arms.*  pp.  90. 

Our  couturymeii,  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  obiain  t 
’dirt»ct  permission  to  land,  ventured  to  give  themselves  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  vi>it  their  new  guest,  and  announced  to  him  their 
intention,  through  the  awkward  medium  of  a  Chinese  interpreter, 
wlH>se  knowle<lge  of  Fhiglish  seems  to  have  been  very  imperfect. 
'Flu*  party  laiuled  in  the  midst  of  a  large  yet  orderly  assem- 
Fluge  ol  the  natives,  ‘  the  trees,  walls,  and  house-tops,  being 
*  literally  covertMl  with  people.*  ’I'hey  were  conducted,  through 
a  lane  of  spectators,  to  a  temple  where  a  feast  had  lieen  prepared, 
which  deserves  honourable  mention  in  the  Almanack  da  Goer^ 
mandn:  eggs  boiled  hard,  5sh  fried  in  batter,  smoked  pork» 
pig*9  liver,  cakes  of  ditlereoi  kinds^  aud  a  *  strange*  dish,  very 
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little  to  the  taste  of  those  to  whom  it  was  a  novelty,  consistinsi^ 
of  a  mess  of  ‘  of  coarse,  soft,  black  sugar,  wrapped  up  in  unbaked 
‘  dough,  powdered  over  with  rice  flower,  dyed  yellow.’  A  light 
kind  of  wine,  called  Sackee,  drank  hot,  was  passed  gaily  round, 
till  they  became  exceedingly  good  company,  and  the  old  chief’s 

*  eyes  at  length  began  to  glisten,  and  observing  that  we  felt  it  hot» 
be  requested  us  to  uncover,  shewing  the  example  himself,  lie  seized 
tlie  doctor's  cocked  hat  and  put  it  on,  while  the  doctor  did  the  same 
with  his  hatcliee-matchee.  The  oddity  of  the  Chiefs  appearance 
produced  by  this  change  overcame  tlie  gravity  of  the  attendants,  and 
the  mirth  became  general ;  nor  was  the  joke  relished  by  any  body 
more  than  the  Chief’s  two  sons,  who  stood  by  his  chair  during  all  tlie 
entertainment :  they  were  pretty  little  boys,  with  gaudy  dresses,  and 
tbeir  hair  dressed  in  high  sbewy  top-knots.*  p.  97# 

During  the  feast,  several  Bodezes,  or  priests,  made  tbeir  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  class  of  men  whose  precise  habits  and  character 
among  the  Loo-chooers  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  determine. 
Their  dress  differs  only  in  some  trilling  respects  from  that  of  the 
secular  tribes;  their  look  is  ‘  timorous,  patient  and  subdued, 

‘  with  a  languid  smile,  and  ghastly  expression  of  countenance.’ 
They  seem  to  be  held  in  no  respect,  an<l  the  attentions  which  the 
English  officers  were  disposed  to  pay  them,  were  lookeil  u|)on 
as  ridiculous  by  the  chiefs. 

Notwithstanding  the  hospitality  with  which  the  navigators 
were  treated,  they  were  not  yet  |>ermitted  to  hold  communica* 
lion  with  the  shore.  Kven  when  they  requested  permission  to 
send  the  boats  for  fresh  water,  a  very  short  time  after  the  inti¬ 
mation  had  been  given,  the  ships  were  surrounded  by  canocMi 
with  large  tubs  of  that  iiuiisj)ensable  article.  By  way  of  em¬ 
ployment,  during  this  state  of  unpleasant  suspense,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  measure  a  base  on  a  low  island  in  the  hnrlmiir,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  coral  reef,  and  as  this  led  to  a  minute  inspection  of 
the  latter.  Captain  Hall  has  given  a  very  excellent  description  of 
its  structure,  and  of  the  animals  which  inhabit  its  cavities. 

*  The  examination  of  a  coral  reef  during  the  different  stages  of  one 
tide,  is  particularly  interesting.  When  the  tide  has  left  it  for  tome 
time  it  becomes  dry,  and  appears  to  be  a  compact  rock,  exceedingly 
hard  and  ragged  ;  but  as  the  tide  rises,  and  the  waves  begin  to  wash 
over  it,  the  coral  worms  protrude  themselves  from  holes  which  were 
before  invisible.  These  animals  are  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and 
lizes,  and  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that,  in  a  short  time,  tne  whole 
surface  of  tlic  rock  appears  to  be  alive  and  in  motion.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  worm  is  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  arms  from  four  to  s^  inches 
long,  which  arc  moved  about  with  a  rapid  motion  in  all  directions, 
probably  to  catch  food.  Others  are  so  sluggish,  that  they  may  be 
mistaken  for  pieces  of  the  rock,  and  arc  generally  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  round.  hen  the 
coral  is  broken  about  high  water  mark,  it  is  a  solid  hard  stone,  but  if 
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any  part  of  it  b€  detached  at  a  spot  which  the  tide  reaches  every  day, 
it  is  found  to  be  full  of  wurnis  uf  different  lengths  and  colours,  some 
being  as  tine  as  a  thread  and  several  feet  long,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and 
sometimes  of  a  blue  colour :  others  resemble  snails,  and  some  are  not 
unlike  lobsters  in  shape,  but  soft,  and  not  above  two  inches  long. 

‘  Tlic  growth  of  coral  appears  to  cease  when  the  worm  is  no  longer 
exposed  to  the  washing  of  the  sea.  Thus,  a  reef  rises  in  the  form  ofi 
cauliflower,  till  its  top  has  gained  the  level  of  the  highest  tides, ’above 
which  the  worm  has  no  power  to  advance,  and  the  reef  of  course  no 
longer  extends  itself  upwards.  The  other  parts,  in  succession,  reach 
the  surface,  and  there  stop,  forming  in  time  a  level  field  with  steep 
sides  all  round.  The  reef,  however,  continually  increases,  and  being 
prevented  from  going  higher,  extends  itself  laterally  in  all  directions. 
Hut  this  growth  being  as  rapid  at  the  upper  edge  as  it  is  lower  down, 
the  steepness  of  the  face  of  the  reef  is  still  preserved.  These  are  the 
circumstances  which  render  coral  reefs  so  dangerous  in  navigation; 
for,  in  the  first  place  they  are  seldom  seen  above  the  water;  and, in 
the  next,  their  sides  are  so  steep,  that  a  ship’s  bows  may  strike 
agtiinst  the  rock  before  any  change  of  soundings  nas  given  warning  of 
the  danger.’ 

At  length,  the  desired  permission  was  obtained,  and  from  this 
lime,  with  certain  easy  restrictions,  our  countrymen  were  left  at 
liberty  to  recn  ate  themselves  ou  shore.  The  face  of  the  country 
was  interesting  and  cultivated,  and  the  cottages  which  they  had 
tlie  opportunity  of  iiispecling,  showed  much  regard  to  cleanliness 
and  |>crsonnl  comfort.  In  their  attention  to  the  sick,  who  were 
now  landed,  the  natives  manifested  the  greatest  kindness;  they 
suppoi  ted  them  from  the  beach  to  their  quarters,  furnished  them 
with  all  the  delicucies  which  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  supply, 
and  nttendeil  them  in  their  convalescent  walks,  with  the  most  be¬ 
nevolent  assiduity.  All  these  details  being  now  satisfactorily  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  Lyra  was  despatched  to  make  the  survey  of  the 
island,  and  the  rin$ult  uf  this  investigation,  which  occupied  about 
a  week,  under  favourable  circumstances  of  weather,  wa^  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  complete  determination  of  the  form,  extent,  and  beariop 
of  the  great  island.  The  most  important  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  Captain  Hall,  during  this  short  but  interesting  cruise,  wii 
that  of  w  most  singular  and  commodious  harbour,  consisting  Qf 
narrow  but  deep  and  sheltered  passages  opening  at  intervali 
into  basins,  and  tenninating  in  ^  an  extensive  I  ike  several  niil^ 
*  in  length,  studded  with  numerous  small  islands.'  Lofty  and 
richly  wooded  cliffs,  interspersed  with  tracts  of  low  and  varied 
shores,  romantic  villages,  and  distant  mountains,  are  among  the 
attractions  of  this  delightful  place. 

*  Tlie  depth  of  water  in  the  lake  varied  from  four  to  six  fathoms; 
but  in  the  narrow  ueck  which  connects  it  wirh  the  sea,  the  depth 
from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms,  being  deepest  at  the  narrowest  parts.  iShipl 
might  ride  in  any  part  of  thi.^  extraordinary  harbour,  in  perfect  safety, 
during  the  most  \iulent  tempests,'  and  the  shores  are  so  vaVied,  thft 
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eferv  purpose  of  re-equipment  miaht  be  served.  At  tome  placet  na¬ 
tural  wharft  are  formed  by  the  roci^  and  eight  and  ten  fathoms  water 
close  to  them.  Ships  might  lie  alongside  these  placet,  or  might  heave 
down  by  them  .  there  are  ulso  shallow  spots  on  which  ships  might  be 
csreened.  Many  of  the  dills  ure  hollowed  into  caves,  which  would 
tn:;wcr  for  storehouses  ;  und  in  the  numerous  lawns  on  both  bidet,  en- 
campmeuts  might  be  formed  of  any  number  of  people.' 

Their  intercourse  with  the  people  was  but  slight ;  access  was 
obtained  to  one  of  the  villages,  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a  very  neat  and  comfortable  farm  ;  two  haiidsotne 
bay  ponies  stood  in  the  stable,  the  pig-sty  and  poultry-house 
were  well  stocked,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  ease  and 
prosperity.  In  the  centre  of  this  village 

*  stood  a  building  like  a  temple,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  It 
was  filled  with  elegant  vases  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  closed  up 
and  ranged  in  rows  on  the  floor  ;  the  verandah  encircling  the  build¬ 
ing  was  ulso  covered  with  vases.  According  to  the  account  of  the 
natives,  the  remains  of  the  dead  are  deposited  in  these  jars.  Round 
tlie  building  bamboo  poles  were  placed  so  as  to  lean  against  tho 
thatched  roof,  having  notches  cut  in  them,  to  which  bundles  of 
flowers  were  hung,  some  fresh,  others  decayed,  apparently  funereal 
offerings ;  but  their  exact  import  Mr.  Clifford  was  not  able  to  learn* 
The  elegant  shape  of  the  vases,  and  the  tasteful  way  in  which  the^ 
were  arranged,  with  the  flowers  hanging  all  round,  gave  to  this 
cemetery  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  which  we  are  in  the  h^it  of  thiok- 
iog  unsuitable  to  a  depository  of  the  dead.’ 

Another  village,  which  they  were  permitted  to  examine,  ure- 
lented  the  same  aspect  of  elegance  and  convenience.  The 
streets  were  regularly  disposed  and  carefully  swept ;  the  dwell* 
logs  were  scparatetl  from  one  another  by  fences,  and  each  was 
shaded  by  its  own  little  grove.  In  one  part  they  found  large 
bouses,  in  which  there  were  persons  writing,  who  behaved  with 
great  courtesy,  and  gave  them  tea  and  cakes.  In  front  of  the 
village,  towards  the  water,  stood  *  a  splendid  avenue  thirtv  feet 
*  widc.^  The  lofty  trees  which  formed  it,  mingling  their  foliage, 
effectually  excluded  the  sunbeams ;  and  beneath  them  wooifen 
benches  aud  stone  seats  were  placed  at  intervals.  This  richly 
ornamented  spot  is  surround^  by  high  hilb,  one  extremity  of 
which  is  precipitous  and  over-hanging.  In  this  part  they  dis¬ 
covered  a  cemetery  which  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  which 
has  been  before  cfescribed.  In  the  face  of  the  rock,  where  its 
summit  projects  considerably  beyond  its  base,  a  borixontal 
gallery  oi  great  length  has  b^n  formed,  and  in  a  number  of 
small  square  excavations,  in  the  side  of  this  main  shaft,  stand 
the  vases  which  contain  the  last  relics  of  mortality.  This  labo¬ 
riously  constructed  charnel-house  b  eight  or  ten  yards  from  the 
ground,  and  was  thrown  into  deep,  and  awful  gloom  by  the 
bush- wood  which  concealed  it  below,  and  by  the  trees  and 
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rrcopin^  plants  which  hun^  down  from  the  edije  of  the  pro^^ 
jectiiig  rock. 

Amoii"  the  visitants  of  the  ships,  there  were  of  course  some 
whose  characters  ree^ominended  them  more  stronijly  than  others, 
to  (he  ^oud  opinion  and  friendship  of  our  countr\men.  Of  these 
by  fur  the  most  slrikin^^  individual  was  a  person  vvhose  name  wus 
Madera.  I'his  very  extraordinary  man  presented  himself,*  at 
first,  merely  us  one  of  the  crowtl ;  he  mixed  with  the  sailors, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  readiness  in  adapting  himself 
to  European  customs,  and  hy  his  eagerness,  and  ability  in  the 
ac(|uisition  of  the  English  language.  About  three  weeks  only 
mfter  the  arrival  of  the  vessels,  lie  brought  from  Capt.  Maxwell 
a  message  to  the  Lyra,  correctly  expressed  and  readily  under¬ 
stood.  Many  of  the  natives,  indeed,  were  siilliciently  dexterous 
in  catching  the  more  common  words  of  our  language.  Their 
errors  in  pronunciation  were  precisely  such  as  we  meet  with  in 
our  own  children  ;  and  we  suspect  that  a  little  more  practice  in 
the  business  of  elementary  instrnctian,  would  have  enabled  their 
tutors  to  set  them  more  speedily  right.  The  cuiiosity  of  Mt- 
dcra,  however,  wus  of  a  much  higher  kind  than  that  of  the 
natives  in  general ;  when,  at  their  request,  Lieut.  Cliiford  read 
aloud  to  them,  they  were  satisfied  with  tlic  mere  sounds,  but 
Madera  was  restless,  and  anxious  to  comprehend  their  import. 

•  Madera  is  about  twenly-eiglit  years  of  age,  of  a  slender  figure, 
and  very  active ;  his  upper  teeth  project  in  front  over  the  low’cr  one*, 
giving  his  face  a  remarkable,  hut  nut  a  disagreeable  expression.  He 
is  always  cheerful,  and  often  lively  and  playful,  but  his  good  seme 
prevents  his  ever  going  beyond  llie^  line  of  strict  propriety.  When 
required  by  etiquette  to  be  grave,  no  one  is  so  immoveably  serious  as 
Madera,  and  when  inirtfi  rules  the  hour,  he  is  the  gayest  of  the  gay; 
such  indeed  is  his  taste  un  these  occasions,  that  he  not  only  catches 
the  outward  tone  of  his  company^  but  really  appears  to  think  and 
feel  as  they  do.  His  enterprising  spirit  and  versatility  of  talent  have 
led  him  to  engage  in  a  number  of  pursuits;  his  success,  however, 
is  the  most  remarkable  in  his  acquisition  of  Knglish.  About  a  month 
after  our  arrival,  he  was  asked  what  had  become  of  his  companion 
Anya ;  he  replied,  “  Anya,  him  mother  sick,  he  go  him  mother 
house;**  and  when  asked  if  he  would  return,  he  said,  **  Two,  three 
day  time,  him  mother  no  sick,  he  come  ship.**  With  all  these  en¬ 
dowments  and  attainments  he  is  unaffectedly  modest,  and  never  seeoM 
aw  are  of  his  being  superior  to  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  We  were 
a  long  time  in  doubt  what  was  his  real  rank;  for  at  first  be  kept  him* 
self  buck,  so  that  he  was  well  known  to  the  midsliipmen,  before  the 
officers  were  at  all  acquainted  witli  him  ;  he  gradually  came  forward, 
and  though  he  always  wore  the  dress  of  the  ordinary  respectable 
natives,  his  manners  evidently  belonged  to  a  higher  rank,  but  he 
never  associateil  with  the  chiefs,  and  disclaimed  having  any  preten¬ 
sions  to  an  equality  with  them.  Notwithstanding  all. this,  there  were 
occasional  circumstances,  which,  hy  shewing  his  authority,  almoit 
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))ecitiycd  his  secret.  One  morning  a  difficulty  arose  about  some 
supplies  which  the  chletb  hud  engaged  to  procure,  but  which  they 
had  neglected  to  send ;  as  soon  us  Madera  was  told  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  he  went  to  Captain  Maxwell,  and  undertook  to  arranf^  it  to 
bis  satislaction,  nt  the  same  time  begging  that  if  any  difficulty  oc« 
cuircd  in  future,  he  might  be  applied  to.  Whatever  may  be  Madera’s 
rank  in  his  own  society,  it  is  highly  curious  to  discover  in  a  country 
(0  circumstanced,  the  same  politeness,  self-denial,  and  gracefulness 
of  behaviour,  which  the  experience  of  civilized  nations  has  pointed 
out  as  constituting  the  most  pleasing  and  advantageous  form  of  in* 
tercoursc. 

‘  The  great  interest  which  Madera  took  in  tlie  English,  and  the 
curiosity  he  always  expressed  about  our  customs  nt  home,  suggested 
the  idea  of  taking  him  with  us  to  England,  where  he  would  have 
been  an  interesting  specimen  of  a  people  so  little  known;  and  he 
•l&o  might  have  carried  bock  knowledge  of  the  greatest  use  to  hit 
country.  When  it  was  proposed  to  him,  he  paused  for  some  minutei, 
and  then,  shaking  his  Iieud,  said,  **  1  go  Injeree, — father,  mother, 
cbilds,  wife,  house,  all  cry!  not  go;  no,  no,  all  cry  !*  pp.  157,  158, 

Oil  the  19th  of  October,  a  dinner  and  entertaininont  were 
given  hy  Capt.  Maxwell,  and  as  their  little  festival,  exhibited 
inucli  of  the  ainiaiile  and  simple,  yet  acute  and  observant  cha* 
racter  of  the  Loo-chooers,  we  shall  be  somewhat  minute  in  our 
account  of  the  circiinistanccs  connected  with  it.  The  chiefs  only 
were  invited,  but  Madera,  ‘  who  probably  knew  that  he  wouhl 
be  very  welcome,  put  himself  in  Cupt.  Maxwell’s  way  just 
before  dinner,  and  was  prevailed  upon,  after  a  little  persuasion, 
to  retiuiin.’  The  greatest  variety  of  dislicn  which  the  genius 
of  the  ship's  cook  could  devise,  and  his  inateriuls  enable  him  to 
supply,  was  served  up  on  this  occasion,  and  the  guests  did 
ample  justice  both  to  (he  cookery  aud  confectionary  ;  with  the 
latter,  in  particular,  they  were  hiij^ily  pleased.  The  variety  of 
the  wines  greatly  surprised  them,  and  they  not  only  ‘  ate  freely,* 
but,  though  they  made  some  little  complaint  of  the  potency  of 
the  wines,  and  the  size  of  the  glasses,  ‘  tasted  every  thing,  from 
‘punch  to  chttinpagne.’  Madera  acted,*  among  his  ootintryinco, 
IS  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Observing  one  of  tlie  chiefs  eating 
ham  without  mustard,  he  culled  to  Capt.  IMaxweU’s  servant,  aua 
pointing  to  Jeenia,  said,  ‘  Tom,  take  mustard  to  him.’  When 
they  rose  from  table,  after  suu-set,  to  depart,  they  were  de¬ 
tained  by  Capt.  M.  and  in  tlie  midst  of  the  explanations,  diffi* 
cullies,  and  persuasions,  which  were  in  question  betwcim  the 
iuviters  and  tlie  guests, 

•  Madera  kept  hit  seat,  and  looked  about  him  in  hit  keen  observant 
i^ay,  to  discover,  if  he  could,  what  was  likely  to  be  tlic  issue  of  thia 
idventure.  Having  observed  that  in  general  we  were  anxious  to  keep 
our  company  at  table  as  long  as  we  could,  he  naturally  enough 
thought  that  we  would  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  of  entertaining 
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the  chiefs  according  to  our  fashion.  He  appeared  to  have  totUea 
this  question  with  himself  just  as  the  chiefs  resumed  their  seats»  ibr 
rising  half  off  his  chair,  and  with  a  mixture  of  archness  and  lia. 
I^icitjf,  as  if  he  had  made  an  amusing  discover)’,  cried  out  m 
Knglish,  When  all  drunk  then  go  ashore  !* 

Though,  in  this  instance,  he  was  not  right  in  his  conjecture, 
yet  wc  cannot  forbear^  however  mat  apropos  our  seriousuesi 
may  appear  to  some,  to  express  our  murtificatiun  and  disgust  at 
this  peculiarly  offensive  trait  of  English  hospitality.  The  sots 
of  other  nations  are  satisfied  with  being  drunk  themselves,  but 
It  is  our  shameful  distinction  that  we  employ  every  possible  arti. 
fice  io  make  others  partakers  of  our  immoral  excess.  We  truit, 
however,  Uiat  this  detestable  practice  is  losing  ground  among  ui. 
Capt.  Maxwell,  we  arc  happy  to  say,  was  not  solicitous  toia- 
toxicate  his  guests ;  his  object,  though  he  probably  carried  hit 
notions  on  this  point  somewhat  further  than  wc  sliould  be  dn- 
|>osed  to  venture,  was  to  give,  to  the  best  of  his  means,  a  fiur 
idea  of  a  hospitable  and  jovial  English  entertainment ;  four 
bumper  toasts  only  were  given,  and  it  was  than  intimated  to  the 
.visiters,  that  they  might  pass  the  bottle  if  they  pleased.  They 
DOW  felt  themselves  quite  at  ease,  played  several  of  their  native 
garner,  and  exhibited  the  movements  of  a  Loo-choo  danoe, 
round  the  table.  In  the  danoe,  Madera  was  the  leader;  kai 
carriage  was  graceful,  and  his  dancing  elegant,  tliough  fantastic; 
he  sang  in  accordance  witii  his  motions,  and  his  comptnioM 
joined  in  tlie  chorus.  In  the  mean  time,  a  variation  of  the  mte 
scene  was  preparing  for  them  without,  and  they  were  requested 
to  leave  the  cabin. 

*  The  ship  was  illuminated,  and  the  sailors  were  dancing  on  the 

upper  deck.  The  chiefs  were  much  pleased  with  this  scene,  which 
was  lively  enough.  Afler  watching  the  dance  of  the  sailors  for  a  fee 
minutes,  Mudera,  who,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  ^  was  up  to  every 
thing**’  ran  among  the  sailors,  and  seizing  one  of  them  by  tW 
shomders,  put  him  out  of  the  dance,  took  his  place,  and  kept  up  the 
reel  with  the  same  spirit,  and  exactly  in  the  same  style  and  st^  •• 
the  sailors.  The  other  dances  were  left  off,  and  tlie  whole  sIud’i 
company  assembling^round  Madera,  cheered  and  clapped  him  till  toe 
dance  was  done.  The  chiefs  joined  in  the  applause,  seeming  no  leu 
•urprised  than  ourselves  at  Madera’s  skill,  for  his  imitation  of  the 
sailors’  odd  steps  and  gestures  was  as  exact  as  if  he  had  lived  amonpt 
teamen  all  his  life.  1  he  officers  then  danced  a  country  dance,  after 
which  the  chiefs,  unasked,  and  with  a  sort  of  intuitive  politenew* 
which  rendered  every  thing  they  did  appropriate,  instantly  stepped 
forward  and  danced  several  times  round  the  quarter-deck,  to  tbt 
infinite  gratification  of  the  sailors.  ^ 

*  On  returning  to  the  cabin  to  tea,  they  were  all  in  high  spirits,  aod 
while  amusing  themselves  with  a  sort  of  wrestling  game,  OokooM 
who  had  seen  us  placing  ourselves  in  sparring  attitudes,'  threw  hupsep 
^ddenly  into  the  boxer’s  position  of  defence,  assuming  at  the  saois 
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time  A  fierceness  of  look  which .  we  had  never  before  seen  in  any  of 
them.  The  gentleman  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  thinking  that 
Ookooma  wished  to  spar,  prepared  to  indulge  him ;  but  Madera’a 
quick  eye  saw  what  was  going  on,  and  by  a  word  or  two  made  him 
iastsntly  resume  his  wonted  sedatencss.  We  tried  in  vain  to  make 
Madera  explain  what  were  the  mugicai  words  which  he  had  used  to 
Ookooma  He  appeared  anxious  to  turn  our  thoughts  from  tlie 
subject,  by  saying,  “  Loo-choo  man  no  figlit ;  Loo-choo  man  right, 
no  fight,  no  good,  no,  no.  Ingcrish  very  good,  yes,  yes,  yes;  Loo- 
choo  roan  no  fight.”  Possibly  he  considered  that  Ookooma  was 
taking  too  great  a  liberty  ;  or,  perhaps,  he  thought  even  the  semblance 
of  fighting  unsuitable  with  the  strict  amity  subsisting  between  us. 

*  Before  they  went  away.  Captain  Maxwell,  who  had  remarked  the 
latisfaction  with  which  the  chiefs  received  any  attention  shewn  to 
their  children,  ordered  a  large  cake  to  be  brought  him,  which  he 
difided  into  portions  for  the  family  of  each.  The  chiefs  were  in  a 
proper  mood  to  feel  this  kindness,  and  they  expressed  themselves,  as 
may  be  supposed,  very  warmly  upon  the  occasion.  When  they  put 
off  for  the  shore  they  began  singing,  and  never  led  off  till  tiWy 
landed. 

On  the  23d,  a  personage  of  much  higlicr  rank  than  those  who 
had  hitherto  visited  the  ships,  was  announced,  and  about  noon 
the  Heir-apparent  of  the  Loo-choo  monarchy  came  on  board, 
preceded  by  his  visiting  card,  written  on  a  slip  of  crimson  paper, 
about'  four*  feet  long  and  one  foot  in  breadth.  He  conducted 
himself  with  great  courtesy  and  good  brciHling,  and  some  trifling 
negotiations  which  were  transacted  between  him  and  Capt.  Max* 
Well,  were  completed  much  to  his  satisfaction.  The  principal  of 
these  related  to  admission  to  the  royal  presence,  which  Capt.  M. 
had  been  anxious  to  obtain,  but  waived  it  instantly  when  the 
Prince  stated  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  Loo-choo. 
The  person  of  his  Highness  was  altogether  prepossessing,  ami 
his  manners  were  ^  genteel  and  sedate/  though  occasionally  con* 
itraiiied  ;  he  was  supposed  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age.  It  was 
during  tliis  visit  that  the  higli  rank  of  Madera  was  fully  ascer* 
tainc<l ;  he  now  came,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  costume  of  a 
nobleman,  took  precedence  of  the  other  diiefs,  and  while  they 
displayed  great  embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince, 
and  knelt  whenever  they  addressed  him,  Madera  maintained  a 
respectful  but  easy  deportment,  and  addressed  him  ^  as  if  accua- 

*  tomed  to  his  society.'  The  Prince,  too,  often  consulted  Ms* 
dera,  and  listened  to  him  wixh  great  attention,  but  it  did  not 
^pear  whether  he  owed  this  distinction  to  his  rank,  or  wbetlier 
it  was  the  result  of  his  su|>erionty  of  talent.  When  the  royal 
guest  took  his  leave,  Madera  came  again  on  board,  and  *  en- 
'  tered  with  great  good  humour  into  all  the  jokes  which  were 

*  made  upon  liis  new  character.'  .  Two  or  three  liays  after  this, 
a  grand  entertainment  was  given  on  shore,  at  which  the  Prince 
presided. 
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On  the  27ili  of  October,  the  vessels  sailed.  The  narrative  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  natives  on  tliis  occasion,  is  really  ailecliiii* 
the  chiefs  especially,  who  had  forinetl  friendshi|»s  with  iiMlividut),^ 
connecter!  with  the  expedition,  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  distress.  Wlien  takinq^  leave  of  Mr,  lloppner,  junior 
lieutenant  of  the  Alceste,  Madera  expressed  himself  as  follows* 

‘  To  morrow  ship  q^o  sea,  1  q;o  my  father  house,  two  day  db. 

*  tance :  when  I  see  my  father,  K  show  him  your  present,  and  I 
^  tell  him,  me,  Henry  lluppner  all  same  (us)  brother:  and 
‘  burst  into  tears.’  When  he  bade,  adieu  to  Mr.  CliiTord, 

*  Mr.  C.  expressed  his  anxiety  to  be  considered  his  friend.  Ma¬ 
dera,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  checks,  placed  his  hand 
•everal  times  upon  his  heart,  and  cried,  **  Ecdooshee,  cedoosheeP' 
My  friend,  my  friend  !* 

•  To  me  he  gave  a  fan  and  a  picture  of  an  old  man  looking  up  tt 
the  sun,  drawn,  he  said,  by  himself :  he  probably  meant  in  his  pic* 
ture  some  allusion  to  my  usual  occupation  at  the  observatory.  After 
he  had  put  olF  in  his  boat,  he  called  out,  **  Ingerce  noo  choo  sibittec 
“  yootoosha,”  I  shall  ever  remember  the  English  people.* 

Previously  to  these  transactions,  C’aptain  IVlaxwoU  bad  pre¬ 
sented  a  sextant  to  the  Prince,  and  31adora  had  been  cowmis- 
aioned  to  make  himself  actpiaintcd  with  the  use  of  it :  ‘a  more 

*  hopeless  enterpri/e,  as  Captain  Hall  rotiiurks,  could  not  have 
^  been  proposed  to  any  man.’  Madera,  however,  ^  was  not  i 

*  man  to  be  thrown  into  despair  hy  dilliculty  :  ’  he  applied*  him¬ 

self  closely  to  his  taste,  and  cpiickly  enabled  himself  to  perform  the 
common  operations  with  the  instrument  ;  still  be  w'as  not  satis*  \ 
lied,  and  it  was  not  till  the  iiniiUclligible  characters  of  the  Nauti¬ 
cal  Almanack  were  placed  before  liiin,  that  he  desisted  from  his  ^ 
eHbrts.  I 

We  have  now  supplied  our  readers  with  suflicicut  materials,  in 
addition  to  those  previously  collected  from  Mr.  M‘Leod,  to  enable  | 
them  to  form  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  clinracter  and  habits  of  | 
(he  people  of  Loo- choo.  A  very  few  particulars  remain  which  we  | 
shall  here  brietly  notice.  'I’lie  religion  of  Lou  clioo  apjiears  to 
be  that  of  Fo,  hut  it  was  ditlicult  to  accpiire  information  on  this 
point,  from  the  extreme  indiderence  manifested  hy  the  Natives 
on  the  subject.  We  have  kiefore  adverted  to  (he  neglect  with 
which  the  priests  are  treatetl ;  the  very  children  arc  said  to  treat 
them  witli  ritlicule.  It  is  nut,  iudw'd,  easy  (o  determine  what 
are  the  duties  which  they  are  ex|>ected  to  fullil ;  they  took  no 
part  in  the  funeral  service  perfonueil  hy  the  Natives  over  the 
grave  of  the  seamen  ;  and  the  Loo-chooers  even  professed  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  us<m!  in  the  temples.  The 
loiiibs  closidy  resemble  tliose  of  the  Chinese  :  stoiu'S  bearing  in¬ 
scriptions,  also,  are  not  uiifrcquent.  'Fwo  sjiecimens  which 
have  been  since  translated  by  a  gentleman  acquainted  with  il)i 
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Chinese  character,  appear  to  be  ’inviK'ations  to  the  Deity  for 
protection  and  success. 

*  Two  narrow  strips  of  paper,  with  characters  inscribed  on  them, 
which  by  consent  of  the  natives  were  taken  from  a  pillar  in  the  temple, 
and  which  have  since  been  translated,  prove  to  be  invocations,  one  to 
the  Supreme  Deity,  and  the  other  to  the  evil  spirit.  The  first  is  on  a 
flip  of  paper,  two  feet  lon<7,  by  tw'o  inches  wide,  und  contains  a  sup¬ 
plication  for  pardon.  The  latter  invocation  beguis  by  seven  rows  of 
the  character  symbolical  of  the  Devil.  In  the  upper  line  there  arc 
seven,  und  in  the  hist  one,  so  that  a  triangular  page  is  formed  of 
twenty  eight  characters,  each  signifying  the  Devil;  and  the  prayer 
itself  IS  written  in  a  narrow  perpendicular  line  underneath  ;  the  whole 
inscription  resembling  in  form  a  kite  with  a  long  tail  attached  to  it.’ 

Polygamy  is  not  tolerated,  and  the  King  alone  is  permitted  to 
keep  concubines.  The  women  were  secluded  with  the  greatest 
jealousy  from  the  view  of  our  countrymen  ;  they  seem  in  general 
to  be  somewhat  harshly  treated,  and  the  lower  orders  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  tlie  severest  labours.  The  literature  of  Loo-clioo  is 
extremely  scanty,  and  the  little  they  [)ossess,  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Chinese.  It  did  not  appear  that  they  were  apprized 
of  the  use  of  moneVy  although  some  of  their  junks  visit  China; 
neither  were  arms  of  any  kind  seen  among  them.  The  authority 
of  the  chiefs  was  rather  paternal  than  political :  a  kind  and 
gentle  feeling  jiervaded  the  whole  liehaviour  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  it  was  repaid  by  the  people  with  res|>ectful 
attention  and  reaily  obedience.  I'he  eliildren  were  remarkably 
well  bred  ;  though  full  of  life  and  spirits,  they  never  |>rocceded 
to  actual  mischief. 

*  John  the  Chinaman  afforded  them  much  amusement:  he  waa  a 
great  coxcomb,  and  therefore  fair  game  for  the  boys  $  they  used  to 
surround  him,  and  attempt  to  pull  lus  long  tail ;  but  they  never  actu¬ 
ally  pulled  it,  but  merely  teazed  him  a  little  and  then  run  away.* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  qualities  of  this  engaging  people, 
is  their  honesty,  wliile  tlie  Chinese  and  iMalays  arc  proverbially 
the  greatest  knaves  in  existence.  Their  agriculture  resembled 
that  of  the  Chinese,  and  was  carefully  attended  to  in  all  its  de¬ 
tails.  'Captain  Hall  concludes  his  account  by  remarking,  that 
*  they  are  of  a  timid  character,  and  naturally  suspicions  of  fo- 
‘  reigiiers,’  and  by  recommending  the  utmost  gentleness  and 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  hereafter  touch  on  their 
allures.  Their  best  security  against  the  dangerous  visits  of  Eu- 
ro|>ean  navigators,  lies  in  their  poverty,  and  in  their  sequestered 
aituation  ;  their  island  lies  quite  out  of  the  usual  tract  of  trade, 
and  holds  forth  no  temptation  to  tlie  enterprise  of  the  mcrciiant, 
or  the  cupidity  of  the  pirate. 

A  valuable  series  of  papers,  explanatory  of  the  chaKs,  and 
•oiiiaining  a  considerable  collection  of* materials,  important  to'the 
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•cienufic  inquirer,  is  ap|>eiule(l  tu  the  main  narrative,  and  tlw^ 
work  is  cloHeil  hy  a  vcM'uhtilury  \>hi<*li  relleetn  i;reat  credit  on  tlif 
skill  mill  diligence  ul*  Mr.  CliOerd,  the  coiii)>iler. 

TbecliurCs  are,  uf  oouiNe,  exuviuely  inteiestiiig,  hut  we  rrgrpt 
the  siuullness  ot  their  scale,  and  the  absence  of  u  general  chart 
which  should  exhibit,  in  one  conntHieil  view,  at  h  ast  the  eniise 
of  Uie  squadron  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  I'he  plates  are  not  so  well 
exi*cnted  as  they  might  have  been.  They  are  coloured,  u  fashios 
which  We  are  very  sorry  to  observe  gaining  ground,  since  it  is  ia 
jurions  to  the  interests  both  of  the  arts  and  of  the  artist.  It  little 
matters  how  a  plate  is  got  up,  when  its  defiTts  are  to  be  co\ered 
by  a  glare  of  colour.  This  part  of  the  proiH^ss  which  is  generally 
cousigned,  ut  so  nuicli  per  do/cn,  to  persons  utterly  ignorant  m 
the  principles  and  practice  of  art,  and  who  arc  satisfied  when 
they  have  made  their  trees  green  or  yellow,  their  clouds  purple, 
and  their  skies  blue.  Cienuine  artists  will  not,  unless  starving, 
stoop  to  the  miserable  drudgery  of  print  colouring,  and  it  is  coo- 
•eiuiently  committed  to  mere  mechanics,  perhaps  to  women  and 
children,  who,  as  they  are  incapahle  of  reuli/iug,  in  any  measure, 
the  spirit  of  their  original,  can  never  give  an  adequate  transcri|)t 
of  hs  character  and  elTect.  We  can  only  qualify  this  opinion  in 
Its  application  to  scientific  objects,  and  to  those  picturesque  pub 
lications  which,  like  those  of  i^tessrs.  Daniel,  are  under  ttie  im 
mediate  8U|M*rintendencc  of  the  artist  himself.  It  should  how¬ 
ever  be  remarked,  that  the  larger  |)ortion  of  the  platt^s  to  tlie 
present  work,  anr  representations  of  costume,  in  whicli  colour  is 
admissible  with  advantage,  wIumi  it  is  as  skilfully  applied  as  in 
the  earliest  numiM'rs  of  Mr.  Alexander's  (^ostuine  of  China. 
The  views  of  Sulphur  Island,  and  of  Napakiang,  in  the  copy 
before  us  at  least,  are  coarsely  coloured,  and  inditTerciitly  en-' 
graveil. 


Art.  111.  Pamphlrts  relating  to  the  Antinomian  Secession  from  the 
Established  Church, 

(Continued  from  p,  410.^ 

^1^11  ROUGH  OUT  our  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  Anti- 
^  uomianism,  we  have  pnsutned  upon  the  reader's  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts,  it  being  our  ilesign  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  inferences  which  tlios4'  facts  stssm  to  us  to  contain.  We 
should  be  grieveil  if,  througli  ignorance,  or  hastiness,  our  al* 
legations  should  be  chargeable,  in  any  particular,  wiUi  iiiisre- 
preseutation ;  but,  in  trutli,  we  are  not  conscious,  on  the  pre-^ 
•ent  occasiou,  of  that  sort  of  aggravation  of  spirit,  which  would 
be  likely  to  hurry  us  into  exaggeniteil  statements.  There  are 
topics  connecteii  with  the  state  of  religious  profession  in  this 
country,  in  handling  which,  we  should  fi^l  in  much  danger  of 


•  Wc  might  ask,  Arc  not  these  teadicrs  men  also  ?  but  we  recoai* 
®wid  the  reader  on  this  subject  to  turn  to  the  following  passages 
®the  book  of  Prorerbt.  Chap.  rer.  17.  aiit  !•  xv,  10,  ffZ. 
VoL.  IX.  N.8.  «  T 
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The  contrivers  of  systems  uiniil  the  darkness  of  Pagunisin,  at 
well  as  tliose  among  our  modern  philosophists  who  reject  the 
authority  of  Uevelation,  have  jwsscssed  this  special  ndvatita^ 
over  the  |)erverters  of  Christianity  ;  that  inasmuch  ns  they  >ver« 
uuemlmrrassecl  by  the  lurcessity  of  having  reference  to  any  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  of  truth,  they  have  been  free  to  give  to 
their  inventions  the  attractions  of  internal  consistency.  How¬ 
ever  grossly  untrue  or  extravagant,  therefore,  may  have  been 
Uie  assumptions  upon  which  these  systems  have  been  made 
to  rest,  they  have  commonly  exhibited  a  pleasing  symmetry  and 
compactness  in  themselves.  Hut  Antinomianism,  in  spite  of  iti 
audacious  contempt  of  the  plainest  language  of  Inspiration,  can 
never  give  even  the  semblance  of  consistency  to  its  dogmas  ts 
a  whole;  they  must  still  constitute  a  grotesque  assemblngp, 
which  nothing  but  ignorance  or  impudence  can  hold  in  con¬ 
junction. 

Another  point  to  which  \\c  wish  to  direct  the  reader’s  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  because  it  sets  the  true  character  of  Antino- 
mianism,  as  a  scheme  of  Intcllectua  IQuiotism,  in  a  strikinij 
light,  is  this:  the  ohmoun  cfiscropancif  of  this  system  of  doc* 
trinVf  with  the  risible  conduct  of  God  foicards  men  in  ge* 
neral,  but  more  especirtUy  towards  his  jycoplcy  in  the  dii~ 
pensations  of  his  providence, 

Kven  true  Christians  are  inadequately  impressed  with  the 
ilirect  agency  of  God  in  the  ways  of  his  providence  ;  too  little 
attentive  to  the  voice  and  significance  of  these  his  wo^ks^  As 
neither  the  real  occasional  causes,  nor  the  ultimate  results. of 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  fall  within  the  sphere  of  our 
knowledge,  the  permanent  law  of  the  moral  world,  or  that  unl- 
formity  of  connexion  hetw’een  the  end  and  the  means,  the  cause 
and  the  cllect,  which,  in  the  structure  of  the  material  world,  im¬ 
presses  us  so  irresistibly  with  the  idea  of  design^  is  never  ob¬ 
truded  upon  our  observation.  Hence,  although  we  may  hive 
a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence,  we  ire  . 
apt  to  be  sur|irised,  by  remarkable  occurrences,  into  a  rrcollec- 
tioii  of  Our  convictions  on  the  subject,  rather  than  habitually 
impresseil  wich  the  indisputable  fact,  that  the  whole  machinery, 
dow  n  to  its  last  and  minutest  particle, — all  that  constitutes  whit 
may  be  termed  the  circumstance  of  each  individual,  is*  s* 
truly  the  result  of  Divine  design,  as  are  the  members  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  animal  body*.  None  of  the  works  and  ways  of 
the  All  Wise  are  futile,  inconsequential,  or  insignificant.  Ncf- 
tiler,  wc  may  rest  assured,  is  there  a  single  instance  in  which 

^  We  bliall  not  surely  be  misunderstood :  all  that  which  is  morally 
evil  in  any  effect,  has  its  proper  cause  in  the  deficient  holiness  of  thi 
creature ;  but  having  a  known  and  proper  cause, *  it  is  capable  of. 
hemg  pei^octly  related  to  an  infallible  system.  i 
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the  tforks  of  flw  hand,  or  the  methods  of  His  providence,  tro 
oul  of  harmony  with  the  word  of  His  Truth.  What  then,  we 
wish  our  readers  under  the  impression  of  these  sentiments  to 
consider,  is  the  apparent  scope,  what  are  the  present  results, 
(as  respects  those  who  arc  the  subjects  of  special  ^raee,)  of 
that  amazingly  complicated  and  ever  revolving  machinery  with 
whicli  we  are  severally  surrounded? 

If  the  Antinoinian  view  of  Christianity  be  the  true  one,  and 
it  compreliciids  nothing  beyond  an  extrinsic  and  relative  salva¬ 
tion,  begun  and  ended  in  a  reference*  of  the  mmd,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  trace  any  agreement  between  sucli  a  plan,  and  ,tlio 
bet  that  Ood  does  actually  detain  his  people  in  a  stale',*  the 
whole  constitution  and  operation  of  whieh  hear  upon  the  exer-^ 
cise  of  the  will,  the  affeetions,  and  the  active  priiieijiles.  Wliyj 
if  Antinomianism  be  true,  is  the  strong  propensity  of  (he  mint! 
to  withdraw  itself  from  realities,  exposed  to  perpetual  eouaVel*- 
action,  in  the  conduct  and  by  the  essential  constmetiou  of  ll^i! 
present  economy  ?  '  •  c  n 

We  feel  that  wc  must  not  follow  up  this  subject : 'we* f^htrea^ 
the  reader  to  pursue  it  for  himself..  In  our  delitn'rate  coh'vfc^ 
tion,  it  contains  within  itself  an  adequate  refutation  of  this  whdle 
system  of  delusion.  1-et  him  reflect  upon  (he  constitution  ibf 
human  nature,  ns  affording  the  platform  of  a  inotnl  exerdse? 
Let  him  refer  to" the  mass  of  facts,  illustrative  of  the'  ebnduct! 
of  Providence,  with  which  his  observation  and  per^Ual  ex]>c- 
neace  have  furnished  him  ;  and,  dismissing  unnatural  i^ossew, 
let  him  compare  the-tendencies  and  the  results  of  these  tlispen- 
utions,  with  the  exactly  suitable  provision  made  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  meet  and  to  improve  them.  VVe  are  not  now,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  speaking  of  frames  and  feelingSy  wbieli  may  bfe 
alleged  to  originate  in  im|>crfect  views  of  the  Christian  scheme; 
We  are  resting  the  argument  ujioii  the  acts  of  Him  who  planted 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  by  his  power,  who  guides  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  man  by  his  counsel,  and  who  has  given  I'is  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  grace  ;  and  we  ask.  Is  not  the  voice  of  (»od,  in  the 
conduct  of  his  providence,  clearly  and  loudly ’pronounced  against 
this  unreal,  artificial  system  ?  l)oes  it  not  call  man  from  dreamw 
ind  dotings,  und  fond  conceits,  to  converse  with  realiiies?  Is 
Hot  this  voice  directly  and  exclusively  addressed  to  those  very 
powers  and  principles  of  his  nature,  which  Antinomianism 
^ould  cut  off  from  all  concernment  with  religion  ? 

What  is  the  designed  end  of  those  protracted  bodily  suffer- 
and  the  consequent  mental  languor,  which  wt?ar  out  the 
illwHive  power  of  (he  imagination,  and  which,  in  impairing  the 
dwilchy  of  the  mind,  leave  to  crumble  into  dust  the  faiitastio 
•^metures'  of  a  factitious  happiness  ?,  of  those  utter  overwhi  Im- 
of  the  soul,*  proceeding  from  external  causes,  whibh'driv# 
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it»  uhli  a  feelinic  of  the  highest  anxiety,  to  ili^criminate  between 
the  aolui  and  real,  and  the  ^suspicious  and  artificial,  in  the 
sources  of  its  consolation  ?  What  is  designed  by  those  parti, 
cular,  and  often  minute  accidents,  which  produce  so  thorough 
an  humbling  as  quite  to  destroy,  at  least  for  a  time,  all  ta^ 
for  soaring  and  speculation  ?  Or  wherefore  are  we  subjected 
to,. those  demands  made  by  the  suiferings  of  others  upon  our 
sympathy  and  aid,  which  have  so  direct  a  tendency  to  divert 
the  concentration  of  mind  upon  self?  What,  in  a  word,  is  the 
lesson  most  legibly  inscribed  upon  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Christian  is  ordinarily  appointed  to  hold  his  parting 
converse  with  present  things? — the  physical  imbecility,  and 
humiliating  helplessness,— those  horrors  to  which  the  soul  is  at 
times  subjected,  under  the  last  and  yielding  struggles  of  the  I 
vanquished  life ;  then,  the  coming  upon  the  mind,  strijit,  per¬ 
haps  (or  the  first  time,  of  all  evasions,  and  with  all  the  vividness 
of  novelty,  of  that  plain  truth,  the  least  credited,  though  cer. 
laloly  the  Icsu^t  questionable  of  all  the  truths  relating  to  our  con¬ 
dition, — that  simple  proposition,  1  must  die !  Then,  there  is 
an  anxiety  quite  peculiar  to  the  quick  wasting  of  what  ii 
apprehended  to  be  the  last  atom  of  the  probationary  state; 
that  moment  which  divides  between  faith  and  knowledge, 
hope,  and  certainty,  possible  change  and  irrevocable  doom 
all  Uiis  moral  apparatus  and  ceremonial,  viewed  in.tlieir  proper 
and  i^atiiral  tendency,  and  evident  design,  appear  to  us  plainly 
Adapted  .to  sliakc  the  mind  from  its  clinging  to  every  thing  tlmt 
is  illusory,  factitious,  artificial,  abstracted,  or  merely  siiecula-  i 
live. ,  Ilow  tranquilly  soever  a  man  may  amuse  himself  with 
Antinouiianism,  while  he  breathes  at  large,  it  seems  as  if  it 
miut  be  rent  from  him  in  the  heavy  gaspings  of  the  last  hour. 

he  spectacle  of  a  death-hed  has  always  impressed  our  o^n 
minds  with  two  most  momentous  truths  :  first,  tliat  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  a  dying  man,  must  ofler  to  him  a  salvation  altogether 
yratuitpunj  and  ready  for  his  simple  recipience ;  secondly,  (> 
truth  not  less  certain  or  less  important,)  that  this  salvation  must 
tUelf  have  the  character  of  a  perceptible,  intrinsic,  ascertaioabk 
reality. 

,  In  asserting  that  Antinomianism  has  as  little  harmony  oric- 
cordance  with  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence,  as  k 
has  with  the  plain  testimony  of  Scripture,  we  speak  from  our 
own  knowledge  of  facts,  and  to  these  we  appeal.  We  bars 
often  observe<l,  that  sentiments  of  this  class,  obtain  the  readiest 
access  to  the  minds  of  |)ersons  who  enjoy  the  greatest  measure 
of.  external  irauqtiUlity  ;  and  in  reference  to  recent  occurreooes, 
it  iu  a  circumstance  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  that  the 
most  loud  and  forward  among  the  leaders  of  a. new  Antioomiaa 
aoct,  should  be  certain  high-spirited  young  men,  who  have  learaa<l 
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little  or  nothing  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  who  are^  per- 
not  a  little  indeb(e<l,  for  the  notice  they  have  attracted, 
to  the  ample  favours  of  fortune.  We  shall  be  reminded,  that 
love  and  hatred  are  not  known  by  these  thins^ :  we  grant  it. 
But  let  us  now  be  shewn  an  humble,  thankful,  patient,  spiritti- 
ally-minded  sufferer  of  twenty  or  forty  years*  acute  and  compli¬ 
cated  calamity, — such  a  one,  who,  with  whatever  sentiments 
be  commenced  his  Christian  course,  is  now,  to  the  utmost  liking 
of  these  teachers,  a  thoroughly  enlightened  believer.  We 
dislike  exclusive  propositions,  and  therefore  abstain  from  as¬ 
serting,  what  is  nevertheless  our  conviction,  that  not  one  such 
person  can  be  found.  Wc  shall  be  contented  with  asking  for 
tn'y  considerable  number  of  similar  instances,  which,  if  this  doc¬ 
trine  be  genuine  Christianity,  cannot  be  an  unreasonable  demand. 
However  this  may  be,  we  are  sure  we  could  refer  to  frequent 
cases  of  individuals,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  their  religious 
profession,  were,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  perpetually  in  the  clouds; 
their  mouths  being  filled  with  paradoxes,  with  **  swelling  words,’* 
niling  contempt,  and  endless  wrangling,  but  who,  after  having 
learned  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly  under  severe  and 
long  continued  afUiction,  have,  with  more  or  less  of  candour, 
lamented  their  early  extravagance's,  and  while  they  professed  a 
deeper  and  more  cordial  attachment  to  the  distinguishing  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Gospel,  have  spoken  of  Antinomianism  as  the 
false  light  which  had  well  nigh  led  them  into  the  pit  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  our  unfeigned  prayer,  that  the  inexjierienced  persons 
wbo  arc  now  filling  the  world  with  the  noise  of  their  crude  con¬ 
ceits,  may  be  so  dealt  with  as  with  Sons,”  till  they  shall  take 
up  that  happy  acknowledgement,  “  Before  we  were  afflicted 
we  went  astray,  but  now  we  have  kept  thy  word.” 

We  have  yet  one  other  consideration  to  suggest,  connected 
with  the  view  wc  have  taken  of  this  subject,  and  that  is,  the 
^adaptation  oj  Antinomianism  to  the  mental  condition  of 
fhe  bulk  of  mankind,  arising  fmm  its  essential  character  of 
^tellectualitg  and  abstraction.  Such  a  system,  were  its 
dogmas  ever  so  unexceptionable,  can  ap{>ear  inviting  or  plausible, 
ctn  in  fact  be  tolerable,  only  when  it  is  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  education  and  retinoment.  In  descend’mg  among  the 
lower  and  laborious  classes,  it  must,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed, 
ii  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  become  immediately  putrescent, 
Antinomianism  may  do  all  very  well,  or  may  seem  to  do  very  well, 
in  the  case  of  the  recluse,  the  speculative,  the  studious,  the  well- 
^wed  ;  but  what  becomes  of  a  system  of  Intellectualism  among 
avocations  of  vulgar  life  ?  \Vhat  is  the  aspect  it  must  assume 
the  apprehension  of  an  individual  with  whom  at  once  physical 
ifepulses  are  corroborate<l,  and  the  control  of  reileclion  is  en¬ 
vied,  by  the  perpetual  alternation  of  muscular  etlbrt  and  ex- 
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bausllon  r  Wliai  dors  it  do  tor  the  mechanic,  \fi(h  vriiom  a 
sedentary  and  unhealthy  cin)doyinent,  a  prisoned  atinospherf, 
the  t’rciiucnl  4>r  habitual  intrusion  ot'  labour  upon  the  hours  of 
li^t,  and  a  mode  oi  lii'c  completely  sophisticated,  all  tend  to 
cliiTish  the  overj^rowth  of  a  distempered  imagination  ?  Lk 
Antinomianism  he  loiiuwed,  it*  we  wouhl  observe  its  true  clit- 
racier,  into  tire  crowded,  heated  maiuifactory,  the  hustlinsj;  shop, 
und  the  undistnrhed  garret  of  the  solitary  artisan.  But  the 
ifospcl^  with  a  scanty  exception  which  seems  reserved  as  proof 
c>r  tlie  declaration,  that  with  tiod  all  things  are  possible,-— the 
Cjospcl  is  tin*  chartered  property  of  the  Poor.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  for  their  use,  and  contrived  to  suit  their  real  condition, 
tjenuinc  i'hristianity  has  ever  shone  conspicuously  in  its  power 
to  coimterwoik  the  disadvantageous  itdUieuce  of  the  curse, 
“  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread.”  The  power 
ot  receiving  an  abstraction,  us  such,  tlepcncis,  perhaps,  absolutely 
upon  education  ami  habits  of  leisure.  By  the  help  of  this 
faculty,  the  most  dang(Tons  doctrines,  with  all  their  influences, 
may  he,  as  it  were,  ctfsted  in  the  understanding,  safely  and 
harmlc'ssly  enough  ;  hut  the  moment  they  are  uttered,  they  are 
poison.  VV  hen  presented  to  minds,  competent  to  receive  them 
only  as  translated  into  a  literal  phraseology,  they  will  presently 
demonstrate  their  genuine  teiuleney.  Our  Lord’s  instructions, 
as  we  have  them,  contain  not  one  abstraction  ;  and  what  doctrine 
besides  II is,  has  ever  successively  grappled  with  that  ohtuseness 
of  umlerstanding,  that  grossness  of  sentiment,  that  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  soul  upon  the  interests  of  the  animal  Idc,  which  are 
the  ordinary  concomitants  of  the  common  lot  ? 

It  will  not  he  itnagiiied,  that  the  ascertaining  of  the  germina¬ 
ting  principle  of  any  system,  will  adequately  explain  all  tKc 
diversifiod  appearances  umlcr  which  the  system  may  in  lact 
pr  esent  itself.  A  mnliitude  of  inlltiences,  almost  as  niimeroui 
a.s  the  indiviiliial  cases,  conctir  in  the  production  of  every  de- 
rungeinciit  to  which  the  complicated  machinery  of  human  nature 
and  human  society  is  liable.  We  beg  indulgence  while  we  now 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  Cansvs^  whether  intrinsic  or  occt- 
sioiiaJ,  whose  operation  may  he  traced  in  the  obvious  features  of 
Antiiioiniaidsm. 

Althotigli  it  may  i)C  hard  to  imagine  that  Antinomianism,  iu 
its  jmre,  ubscltite,  und  pei  Icctcil  form,  sliouhl  not  he  wholly  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  thing  so  vastly  dilleicnt  ns  is  genuine  Chris¬ 
tianity,  yet,  it  must  he  rem»  ndiered,  that  in  a  large  (we  trust  t 
very  large)  numbt  r  of  insiatices,  it  exists  in  combination  with 
iinquestioiiahlc  pit*ly,  merely  as  a  detei  iorating  ingredient.  There 
ii  a  (vriain  constitutional  imhecility  of  characicis  a  narrownesi 
ol  apptviuuisiun,  und  ieebjeiies^  of  judgement,  which  are  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  witii  busceptibility  to  profound  emotions.  L’ha- 
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racier^  of  this  class,  we  consicliT  to  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  tlio 
(liHS:er  of  falling:  into  (wo  would  say,  rather  than  of  iidoptinj;) 
Antinoinian  tene.ts.  It  is,  we  are  assured,  a  pennauent  law  of 
Sovereign  (irace,  to  reveal  unto  babes,  the  thine^  that  are  hid  from 
the  wise  and  prudent.  Almost  wholly  escaping  those  thorns 
;ukI  stones  of  stuinblinp:  which  commonly  cover  tlie  i^urfacc  of  ;i 
stronger. iatelh^cluul  soil,  sncli  persons  have  often  an  enviably 
c)(‘ar  discernment  and  vivid  enjoyment  of  the  higher  class  of 
Christian  truths.  Hut,  as  a  want  of  com))rehcnsivencss  is  the 
iavaiiable  concomitant  of  a  fetible  judgement,  these  primary 
truths  engross  that  sort  of  exclusive  regaril  which  dilfcrs  little 
Iroin  Antinomianism,  except  in  the  manner  of  its  origination. 
This  purer  source,  however,  provides  an  antidote  against  the  in¬ 
jurious  tendency  of  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  the  subject  himself  is 
concerned.  The  mischief,  (and  this  often  is  not  small,)  is  confined 
to  the  countenance  and  plausibleness  which  the  graces  of  the 
iiulividual  lend  to  his  mistakes.  Our  observation  would  lead  us 
to  class  nearly  all  of  what  may  he  termed  the  mild  casen  of  An- 
tinoniianism,  under  this  hcatl.  We  confess  that  when  we  hear 
some  persons  giving  the  most  iinfiualifietl  licence  to  their  tongues, 
in  a  round  railing  at  Antinomianism,  vvecan  only  wish  for  them, 
what  we  fervently  wisli  for  ourselves,  the  ))ossessioii  of  half  of 
that  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,  which  is  possessed  hy 
some  individuals  who  must  be  included  in  this  sweeping  vitu¬ 
peration. 

Among  tlie  aggravatinfj  caunett  of  Antinomianism,  (espe¬ 
cially  of  recent  Antinomianism,)  one  of  the  most  productive,  and 
the  least  malignant  in  its  nature,  is,  t/ic  pure Jor  eu*tra- 
taganvCy  and  strangenessy  and  ^exaggeration,  \\  hen  the 
mind,  from  w  hatever  cause,  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  excita¬ 
tion,  especially  if  there  be  added  the  strong  and  varied  stimu¬ 
lants  derived  from  the  social  sentiments, — from  friendship,  fioiii 
popular  applause,  from  opposition,  notoriety,  and  the  like, — not 
only  is  the  imagination  inorcTertlle  and  more  excursive  tliau  in 
rominon,  and  the  judgement  less  comtnandingly  seated,  but  the 
very  increase  of  action  in  the  faculties,  itself  necessitates  a  siij)- 
ply  of  objects  u|>on  which  they  may  ho  exercised  and  expended. 
It  is  a  humiliating  fact,  true  at  least  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
dial  tlic  reasoning  powers  are  competent  to  the  helm,  only  when 
evory  wind  is  still :  in  the  crisis  of  danger,  when  there  is  an 
exposure  to  «;xtraordinary  excitation,  they  pos.sess  no  cilicienoy 
la  preserve  the  cquilihriuni  of  the  mind.  Nothing  can  do  this, 
hut  the  regular  exercise  of  the  aflections.  There  is  the  provi- 
don  made  in  the  Christian  scheme,  against  fanaticism  and  cx- 
fravaganco.  Under  the  exhibition  of  trutlis  adapted  to  c.trry 
iiicitation  to  its  highest  pitch,  its  first  busiuess  is  with  the  afiec* 
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t’lons  ;  when  these  arc  secured,  the  imaginfitioii  may  be  trusted  iu  j 
the  presence  of  boundless  objects. 

*rhe  ap(»eiUe  fur  things  new,  and  strange,  and  paradoxical, 
and  exaggerated,  and  grotesque,  is  in  its  very  nature  insatiable, 
and  internuuahle.  It  betrays  itself,  therefore,  in  the  very  clia* 
raoteristic  symptom  of  a  veanelvtnt  proyrenhion  of  opiniim. 
Truth  hastthe  power  to  interest  the  sound  mind  permanently, 
and  increasingly  ;  but  Error  is  soon  stale.  There  is  a  vapidneai 
in  it  by  which  it  is  disrpialiiied  to  afford  a  sufficient  stimulus  ta 
the  excited  faculties,  any  longer  than  while  the  freshness 
of  novelty  lasts.  When  things  are  thus,  to  meet  so  vitiated 
a  state  of  the  mind,  the  truths  held  in  common  by  all  Chris* 
tians,  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  disguised  by  the  oddness  uf 
the  terms  under  which  they  are  conveyed ;  and  further,  they 
nmst  be  well  seasoned  with  assertions,  in  which  the  sense  and 
the  phrase  shall  seem  to  be  contending  against  each  other  for 
the  palm  of  perverse  ingenuity. 

We  can  by  no  nteans  force  ourselves  to  the  task  of  retailing 
what  we  have  heard,  and  read,  and  known,  of  the  many  pro¬ 
fane,  and  absurd,  and  uuiutelligible,  and  childish  thiugA,  with 
which  certain  neighbourliocMhs  have  resounded  during  the  last  ‘ 
three  or  four  years,  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  our  feelings 
quite  forbid  us  to  be  jocular  ;  ami  yet,  the  character  of  the  facts  in 
question,  respect  for  ourselves,  and  respect  for  the  understand¬ 
ings  of  our  readers,  would  remler  it  impossible  to  treat  the  bu¬ 
siness  with  the  air  of  seriousness.  Uesidrs ;  were  we  gravely 
and  particularly  to  <letail  what  we  understand  to  be  at  present  ^ 

the  practices  cud  the  opinions  of  Mr. - ,  and  what  the  belief 

and  teaching  of  Mrs. - ,  and  what  the  views  and  sayings  of 

Miss - ,  we  should,  in  spite  of  our  utmost  care,  expose  our¬ 

selves  to  the  charge  of  misreproseiitatiou  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  ere  our  Xunibcr  shall  be  dry  from  the 
press,  these  personages  will  severally  have  obtained  neir  light; 
and  these  lights,  all  diverse  the  one  from  the  other.  Of  this 
alone  we  can  be  pretty  sure,  that,  if  the  rausackings  in  the 
limbo  of  vanities  have  left  yet  unuttered  any  thing  wild  and  ap¬ 
palling,  its  continued  durance  will  be  owing  to  a  deficient  io- 
genuity,  rather  than  to  the  want  either  of  courage,  or  of  good 
will  for  its  Ubcraliou.  We  venture,  with  little  hesitation,  to  prog¬ 
nosticate,  that  not  one  or  two  of  the  persons  who  are  now  making 
their  boast  uf  an  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  Gospei,  will  hold 
on  their  course  until  they  have  mockingly  cast  away  the  last 
tattered  remnant  of  the  faith.  No  distant  day  may  see  them 
gibbeted  in  the  annals  of  heresy,  as  fearful  warnings  to  all  who 
are  beginning  to  worship  the  fond  conceits  of  their  own  minds* 
Rut  we  must  also  here  record  our  hope, — a  bo|)g  resting  upon 
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fviilence  to  whicli  we  clingy, — that  many  of  tliosu;  who  arc  follow* 
in?,  or  even  leailin?in  the  ccnnpany  of  “  evil  men  anct  MHlucera,” 
are  not  such  ws  “  shall  wax  worse  and  worse,**  but  that  the  time 
will  come — may  it  be  very  near  1 — when  they  shall  be  brought 
to  think  u|>on  their  ways,  and  to  turn  their  feet  into  the  path  of 
the  Divine  Testimonies. 

We  have  hesitated  a  moment  whether  under  this  or  the  pre* 
cedin?  heail  of  remark,  to  introduce  a  reference  to  a  striking 
feature  of  recent  Antinomianism  ;  we  mean  the  prominence  ?iven 
to  the  efforts  of  female  zeal  in  the  business  of  proselytin?,  as 
well  as  the  disproportionate  prevalence  of  these  opinions  among 
that  sex.  Should  the  reader,  however,  think  that  the  circum- 
stance  has  no  manner  of  significance  in  the  business,  we  are  sure 
we  shall  not  contest  the  point  with  him.  We  merely  allude  to 
the  fact,  and  pass  on. 

The  propensity  to  dwell  upon  an  advantageous  comparison  of 
ourselves  with  others  in  a  religious  respect,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed.  Spiritual  Pride^  may  be  referred  to  as  another  cause 
concerned  in  the  production  of  Antinomianism.  This  propensity 
has  a  double  effect,  and  discovers  itself  in  two  ways  ;  iirst,  in  an 
ilTected  familiarity  ami  striking  want  of  reverence  towards  the 
Divine  Majesty, — an  air  of  licensed  sporting  on  the  field  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth ;  and,  secondly,  in  a  contempt  for  othei's,  which 
increases  in  asperity  exactly  in  pro}K)rtion  as  (he  distance  in 
opinion  and  practice  between  the  parties  diminishes ;  so  that 
the  last  efforts  of  an  aggravating  repulsiveness  are  economized 
in  order  to  be  exhausted  u)K)n  those  who  stand  immediately  on 
the  other  side  of  some  hair-breadth  distinction. 

The  Aiitinomian  may  argue  his  necessary  freedom  from  the 
impulses  of  Spiritual  Ptide,  on  the  ground  that  his  system  pe¬ 
culiarly  dries  up  the  sources  of  self- complacency.  Hut  how  does 
it  do  so?  Only  so  I,  \  as  liis  doctrine  does  actually  and  effec¬ 
tually  remove  all  the  solid  ground  of  |>ersonal  humiliation,  and 
ill  unaffected  se/isc  of  ill-deserving,  l^t  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  own  hearts,  determine  whether,  where  a 
genuine  contritencss  and  humiliation  of  spirit  are  set  at  nought, 
(here  will  ever  be  wanting,  (let  system  say  what  it  may,)  some 
corner  on  which  may  rest  the  Babel  of  religious  self-coinplaceiicT. 
indeed,  when  Pride  sets  herself  a-building,  she  is  commonly 
contented  with  a  space  as  narrow  as  a  hand's  breadth,  on 
which  to  lay  her  foundation,  even  where  she  designs  to  raise  a 
ilructure  whose  tall  and  flaunty  front  shall  darken  all  the  sky.* 
We  are  aware  that  some  may  tell  us,  that  a  quiet,  unob¬ 
trusive,  self-distrusting  humility,  that  a  trembling,  anxious 
Concern  to  be  led  in  the  right  way,  that  a  ready  ear  for  reproof, 
tre  neither  belter  things  in  themsejves,  nor  surer  symptoms  of 
the  possession  of  genuine  Christiauity,  than  loud,  broad,  vulgar 
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conceit,  than  haughty  railing  and  contempt,  than  high  and 
excluding  pretensions,  than  an  absolute  repelling  of  adBioniuoo. 

We  pretend  not  directly  to  meet  such  absurdities;  we  shall 
however  continue  to  stand  upon  our  ground  :  we  shall  even  lu-e- 
aume  upon  an  only  liuir-stilled  consenting  in  the  conscience  of 
these  very  persons,  while  wc  assure  them,  that  so  long  us  the 
concomitants  and  external  characteristics  of  Antinomiauisni 
continue  such  as  they  notoriously  arc,  had  we  ahsolutely  no 
other  ground,  wc  must  attribute  very  much  of  what  we 
hear  and  see,  to  the  o|>eratioD  of  the  passion  wc  have  named 
above. 

We  have  already  said  enough  to  clear  ourselves  from  tlie  charge 
of  ioiniiig  the  vulgar  outcry  against  Antinomianism,  as  origiuatiug  < 
entirely,  or  chielly,  in  the  deliberate  design  to  shelter  licenti¬ 
ousness  of  conduct,  'i  he  Enemy  of  IVlunkiud  has  not  been  con- 
vei>ant  with  our  fathers  of  two  hundred  generations  to  so  little 
purpose,  as  to  construct  this  his  last  engine  in  so  clumsy  t 
style.  It  would,  however,  he  an  ailectution  of  candour,  were  we 
to  make  no  allusion  to  a  class  of  facts  which  have  come  under 
our  own  repeated  observation,  and  which  warrant  our  ailirming, 
that  what  may  be  termed  the  <fross  meanimjy  or  practical  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Antinomiau  doctrine,  is  the  solid  lure  to  which  tlio 
party  owes  no  very  small  proportion  of  its  numbers.  A  disliuc- 
lion  must  nevertheless  he  made  between  those  who,  having 
taken  tip  a  pernicious  tenet,  move  on  iusensihly,  till  they  drop  at 
last  into  its  natural  consequence;  and  those  with  whom  this  < 
consetpicncc  is  itself  the  contemplated  end,  and  the  uU  of  their 
intention.  It  will  be  said,  There  are  bad  men  in  all  parties.' 

Alas  !  we  cannot  deny  the  charge  :  hut  hero  is  a  notable  dilTer- 
once.  Antinomianism  makes  itself  the  very  home  and  fold  of 
had  men.  It  hangs  out  a  device,  and  a  legend,  and  thus  it  runs : 

‘  Ho!  every  one  who  is  weary  of  wearing  a  mask,  but  is  not  m 

weary  of  his  lusts,  let  him  turn  in  hither,  and  find  rest !'  VVe 
would  only  ask  the  candid  reader  to  name  that  religious  body 
among  us,  into  which  a  man,  who  wishes  to  unite  profession  witli 
profligacy,  will  must  naturally  gravitate.  Where  will  he  feel 
liimself  the  most  at  ease  ?  Where  will  he  be  the  least  necessi¬ 
tated  to  di^guise  his  real  sentiments,  and  to  conceal  his  conduct? 
Where,  in  a  word,  is  hypocrisy  the  most  completely  gratuitous? 
With  respect  to  the  members  of  the  several  evangelical  commu¬ 
nions,  we  linger,  and  wait  for  a  great  deal  of  cviileirjo,  before 
we  can  acquiesce  in  the  sad  conviction,  that  a  man  is  not  what 
he  ought  to  he.  Ent,  in  the  case  of  professed  Antinoiniaiis,  tlio 
process  is  directly  reversed  ;  we  are  oiiliged  to  hunt  for  proofs 
which  may  help  us  to  hope,  that,  in  spite  of  their  flagitious  te¬ 
nets,  these  men  are  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Under  this  head,  there  b  a  circumstance  which  must  not  be  pasted 
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ttnnollciMl :  nothing  surely  can  place  in  a  more  strikin^;^  the 
ttlinost  increilible  iiitlueiice  of  reiis;ioiis  ilelusiou,  than  the  fact  to 
uhicli  we  aihiile ;  that  there  arc  iutiividunls,  themselves  free  from 
|)ai|mhle  immoralities,  unci  of  whom  it  may  be  ho|>Cil  that  their 
Aniinomiaiiism  is  nothing  worse  than  an  unhappy  bias  of  the 
iniiiil,  who,  cither  in  the  must  unreasoiiahle  contempt  of  ovi- 
dence,  or  in  the  very  face  of  evidence,  are  the  admiriii;;  hearers, 
the  apologists,  the  companions,  the  correspondents,  as  well  as 
hand'in-hand  helpers  of  the  same  cause,  of  men  sus|>ccted— 
luorc!  than  suspected — of  living  in  the  hahitual  practice,  not  only 
of  all  the  lower  {gradations  of  vice,  but  even  of  nameless  abomi* 
nations,  'riiesc  tliim^s  ask  fur  no  comment.  I^et  it  only  bo  re¬ 
membered  that,  while  on  the  one  hand,  individuals  of  the  most 
uiKjucstionable  character  and  evan:^elical  spirit,  are  shunned, 
and  I  heir  instructions  hi  uncled  as  destructive ;  on  the  other  hand, 
inc^n,  whose  very  names  one  would  rather  use  any  circumiocutioii 
tliaii  litter,  are  spoken  of,  in  spite  of  their  ttlips  and  injinniticnf 
as  heini^  of  that  small  luimlier  who  know  the  truth,  aud  preach 
the  (fospel. 

lint  further,  as  to  another  source  of  Antinomianlsui :  there  is 
a  rulible  in  all  larijje  towns — a  rabble  wludhcn*  slipshod,  tattered, 
and  dirty,  or  powdered,  scented,  and  bowling  upon  wheels,-^ 
to  whom  Antinoniianisin  lias  proved  itself  peculiarly  acceptable. 
They  are  persons  wholly  ditrerent  from  the  Poor,  to  whom  when 
the  (jos)iel  is  preached,  it  renders  tluMii  (]uickiy  less  poor,  less 
rair^recl,  less  dirty.  The  larijcnies.s  of  this  seclimeiit  of  a  crowded 
popiilaliuii,  we  consider  as  ollerin^  a  dangerous  bait  to  the  ara- 
hition  of  many  mem,  wlumi  we  would  by  no  means  class  witli 
certain  notorious  individuals.  It  cannot  be  (;;ranted  that  all  who 
arc  truly  honc'st  in  their  professions,  are  as  truly  simple  in  their 
nioiives.  Some  very  sincere  men  are  free  neither  Irom  vanity 
Dor  from  amnition.  And  so  far  from  the  rapid  progress  they, 
have  made  towards  doctrinal  perfection  being  attributable  only 
to  the  cpiickiic'ss  of  their  parts,  or  to  the  intciiseuess  ol  their  ap¬ 
plication,  w'e  grcMtIy  suspect,  that  the  exhilaration  produced  by 
tiiidiiig  themselves  in  the  way  to  he  the  men  of  a  gaping,  clan- 
ping  iiioh,  has  had  much  to  do  in  the  business.  It  may  well  be 
(tiiestioncd  whether,  if  they  were  at  once  to  be  removed  to  sonic 
remote  and  contracted  sphere,  where  not  all  the  fine  things  that 
can  be  imagined  could  add  a  single  pair  of  cars  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  such  men  would  not  feel  a  sudden  cooling  of  that  coiifidcucc 
"liicli  at  present  bears  them  out  so  far  beyond  what  some  people 
think  the  bounds  of  sober  truth. 

.  We  must  now  brieOy  advert  to  two  or  three  causes  of  a  some¬ 
what  diiFerent  description. 

The  defectiveness,  or  ihe  entire  want  of  a  theological  educa¬ 
tion,  wc  have  often  remarked  to  be  a  concomitant,  and  we  believe 
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it  to  ho,  in  muny  instaiicos,  a  direct  cause  of  the  adoption  of 
Antinoniian  Kcnliments.  We  must  net»(ls  explain  ourselves  on 
this  subject :  it  is  one  on  which  we  have  some  jealousies.  The 
deficiency  we  refer  to,  is  nothins^  else,  in  plain  terms,  than  the 
want  of  a  comprvhe naive  knowlcdg^c  of  the  Uiulf.  We  might 
include,  as  we  arc  now  referring  to  TvuchcrH  of  Religion,  crude 
notions  of  the  first  principles  of  Moral  Science,  an  inattention  to 
the  study  of  human  nature,  and  an  exclusive  acquaintance  with 
a  particular  class  of  theological  writers.  That  a  sound  scriptural 
Faith  is  to  he  acipiircd  only  in  the  schools,  that  the  people  can 
derive  it  only  at  second  hand  through  that  channel,  that  an 
academic  initiation  into  scientific  Theology  affords  any  thing 
like  a  giiaranUH.*  against  departure  from  the  Faith,  are  positioni 
which  wc  shall  be  the  last  to  maintain.  Nor  will  we  admit  that 
the  real  usefulness  of  Ministers  is  found  to  bear  a  general  sort  of 
proportion  to  the  external  advantages  they  have  enj(»ye«l,  We 
have  esteemed  ourselves  happy  and  honoured  in  the  society,  and 
under  the  public  instruction  of  Preachers,  whose  literary  acquire* 
inents  have  heem  botiiideil  by  the  bare  competency  to  read  their 
English  Bibles.  To  the  opinion  of  such  men  on  theological 
questions,  we  have  listened  with  the  feeling  of  unfeigned  defer¬ 
ence.  But,  is  tlicre  any  justice  in  designating  such  individuals  as 
‘  i/^norant  men  ?*  The  jiersons  of  whom  we  speak,  have  ac¬ 
quired  extensive  knowledge  of  Revealed  Truth,  in  the  best  and 
most  direct  of  all  ways, — by  great  industry,  and  intentness  of 
mind,  deep  exercises  of  the  heart,  and  abounding  tribulations,  by 
faith,  and  spirituality,  and  seriousness  of  tem|)er,  by  indifference  to 
the  world,  and,  above  all,  by  fervent  Prayer.  Nothing,  it  is 
clear,  ean  be  more  unwarrantable  than  to  argue  from  such  in¬ 
stances,  that  ignorant  men  may  be  able  and  useful  Ministers  of 
the  Gos|)el.  The  legitimate  inference  is  merely  this,  that  the 
must  and  eanence  of  that  knowledge  which  makes  a  minister  of 
the  (lospel  able  and  useful,  tray  be  acquired  independently  of 
those  external  aids,  compreliended  in  the  phrase  Human  Learn¬ 
ing.  But,  in  point  of  faet,  all  men  have  not  faith ;  very  few  con¬ 
join  industry,  and  humility,  and  eminent  piety.  A  regular  theo¬ 
logical  education  may  be  said  to  supply,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
natural  substitute  for  tlie  deficiency,  or  the  imperfection,  of  the 
primary  means  of  acquiring  religious  truth.  Besides;  the  mere 
process  and  toil  of  learning,  induce  a  regularity  upon  the  habits 
of  the  mind,  repress  the  exuberance  of  the  imagination,  and, 
|H»rhaps,  ill  some  degree,  impair  the  fertility  of  thought.  How 
far  even  the  most  judicious  theological  education,  affords  a  secu¬ 
rity,  iiidepeiideiit  of  personal  piety,  against  errors  of  the  sceptical 
class,  is  a  question  of  fact  which  we  need  not  at  present  discuss. 
But  we  may  with  confidence  affirm,  Uiat  it  will,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  obviate  the  danger  of  falling  into  fantastic  iocoherenoesr 
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Mmilar  to  those  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerneil.  Where 
men,  (whatever  may  have  been  their  advantages  as  to  general 
education,)  become  suddenly  acquainted  with  the  first  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  are  immediately  called  upon  (o  commit  them- 
•elres,  in  the  most  public  manner^  upon  its  several  doctrines,  and 
where  vivacity  of  tem|)er  is  met  by  stimulating  circumstances, 
nothing  less,  we  imagine,  than  eminent  grace,  and  that,  probably, 
imparted  under  the  pressure  of  ailliction,  will  preserve  such  j)er- 
loDS  upon  the  plain,  humble  path  of  scriptural  simplicity.  Per¬ 
haps  some  one  luckless  hyperbole,  uttered  in  the  heat  of  declama¬ 
tion,  which  is  so  uiihajipy  as  to  be  remembered,  admired,  and 
repeated,  may  first  tempt  the  feet  upon  the  fiehl  of  extra vagaiioe; 
and  this  enchanted  ground  once  trodden  upon,  how  fearful  is  the 
chance  that  the  wanderer  should  return  ! 

Within  our  own  remembrance,  it  has  been  an  increasing  subject 
of  complaint  among  Dissenting  societies,  that  their  peace  has 
been  invaded  hy  the  prcvulencc  of  Antinomiun  tenets.  It  may 
be  affirmed,  that  the  most  forward,  the  least  consistent,  and 
especially  the  mui/t  ignorant  members  of  tho  body,  have  been  the 
leaders  of  division.  As  to  the  Teachers  of  this  communion, 
we  scarcely  recollect  an  instance,  among  those  regularly  cducate<l, 
of  one  who  has  diverged  in  the  same  direction.  Until  very 
lately,  the  I’reachers  of  Antinomianism  have  been  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  untaught,  or  half-taught  men,  who  have  stepped  into  the 
pulpit  from  tlie  lowest  ranks  of  society.  Within  a  few  years, 
things  have  worn  a  new  aspect, — an  a8j>ect,  indeed,  so  different, 
as  to  demand  a  second  thought,  before  we  detect  the  Operation  of 
the  same  cause,  producing  nearly  the  same  effect.  The  cause  to 
which  we  here  refer,  is,  a  hastdy  acquired  and  of  course  par¬ 
tial  knowledge  of  scriptural  principles.  The  Antinomian  party, 
without  lieing  compacted,  however,  by  the  circumstance,  has  been 
augmented  in  number,  and  lifted  into  notice,  by  frequent  acces¬ 
sions  from  a  quarter  one  would  have  imagined  feast  of  all  likely 
to  yield  the  supply.  The  leading  advocates  of  Antinomian  doc¬ 
trine,  for  some  years  past,  (we  refer  not  exclusive W  to  the  recent 
secession,)  have  been  men  ,who  have  learned  what  was  to  be 
learned,  and  sworn  what  was  to  be  sworn,  and  subscribed  what  was 
to  be  subscribed,  under  the  arches  and  domes  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Dublin  and  have  received  ‘  power  and  command- 
*  ment,*  from  the  Heads  of  the  National  Church.  We  believe  it  is 
generally  admitted,  that  this  growing  *ct  is  now  mainly  derived 
from  the  Establishment.  It  is  an  excrescence  that  is  drawing  to 
itself  a  larg^  portion  of  the  vital  forc^  of  tliat  body  ^  ^ 

T^ese  facts  may,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  Oi^ra- 
tioQ  of  some  general  cause.  We  shall  out  echo  a  growing 
opinion,  in  attributing  them,  mainly,  to  the  very  defective  provi* 
iioQ  made  by  the  English  Church,  for  the  properly  Theological 
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eclucaiiou  of  its  Aliuistrrs.  We  must  not  be  told  of  professorsbip!!, 
and  lecturings,  and  examinations,  and  prize-questions,  and  afl 
tbe  rest.  We  shall  be  obstinate  in  refusing  to  call  that  a  theo¬ 
logical  education,  in  the  conduct  of  which,  every  tliiitij  is.  not 
sid>ordinate<l  to  tlie  true  nature  aUvi  occasions  of  the  Clirittian 
Ministry;  or  to  call  any  thing  an  institution  in  Divinity,'  but 
the  teaching  from  the  lips  of  Pious  of  the  doctrine  of 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  So  long  as  in  the 
pretended  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  service  of  tbe 
Church,  llie  prcrerence  and  prominence  are  given  to  studies 
very  remotely  iniluential  upon  the  real  efficiency  of  the  sacred 
office  ;  so  long  as  a  principle  of  worldly  policy  amalgamates,  as 
far  as  possible,  clerical  and  secular  education,  and  subjects  the 
objects  of  the  former  to  a  rate  of  discipline  wliich  can  never 
be  straitened,  or  elevated,  while  it  must  include  those  of  the  latter;' 
so  long  as  these  institutions  are  administered  on  the  principle  of 
a  slumbering  indilference  to  conduct  which  should  have  no  tole¬ 
rance,  and  of  a  wakeful  alarm  against  practices  which  should  be 
fostered  and  directed;  so  long,  in  aword,  as  serious  godliness^ 
instead  of  being  cherished,  and  instructed,  is  driven  into  some 
form  of  extravagai»co,  by  a  reaction  from  opposition  and  sur¬ 
rounding  impiety ;  no  thinking  person  can  have  room  for 
astonishment  that  the  Church  of  England  is,  at  this  moment,  the 
fruitful  parent  of  almost  every  wild  and  dangerous  opinion, 
which  the  human  mind  has  ever  conceived.  Alas  1  the  improvi¬ 
dent  Mother  1  while  she  wantons  with  the  jmnees,  the  captains, 
and  the  great  men  of  the  world,  her  unguided  sons  arc  wandering 
in  the  way  of  every  snare,  and  her  babes  fast  falling  from  her  lap 
into  perdition,  or,  foundlings  as  tliey  are,  into  kinder,  and  more 
careful  hands  ! 

But  how  should  things  he  otherwise  ?  In  National  Churches, 
the  real  intluence  and  direction  of  their  concerns,  must  always 
ultimately  rest  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  holders  of  that 
species  of  property  which  is  derived  from  the  mock  su[)erintend- 
ency  of  the  |>oople*s  spiritual  interests.  We  are  thus  brought 
to  two  very  plain,  short,  easy  propositions.  The  first  of  them 
rests  upon  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture  ;  it  is  this,  that 
ihe  class  of  proprietors^  taken  as  a  mass,  will  ever  he  ignorant 
of  true  religion.  The  second  surely  requires  no  proving;  that 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  true  religion,  or,  as  they  are  usually 
termed,  men  of  the  world,  even  when  they  are  in  a  sense  well  in- 
tentioned,  will  ever  act,  and  manage,  and  contrive,  on  worldly 
principles,  and  to  a  worldly  end. 

The  present  circumstances  of  the  Hierarchy,  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  such  as  are  adapted  to  fix  attention  upon  the  future;  what 
of  good  or  ill  that  future  is  likely  to  present,  we  pretend  not*  to 
divine.  Speculation,  perhaps,  can  have  no  other  clew  than  the 
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principle  that,  in  the  case  of  secular  establishroents,  security 
will  ever  be  iu  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  moral  movement  which  ex¬ 
ists  within  them  ;  and  that  whereas  independent  sects  live  only 
by  the  life  that  is  in  them,  a  Secular  Church  prosj)ers  upon 
itillness,  is  healthy  and  vigorous  while  ii  slumbers,  aud  alto- 
^iher  safe  only  in  death. 

When  we  first  thought  of  giving  the  subject  of  Antinomianism 
I  place  in  our  Journal,  it  was  principally  in  our  view  to  consider 
it  in  its  hearing  upon  the  present  state  of  religious  profession, 
and  of  evangelical  ministrations  in  this  country.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  peculiar  delicacy  and  ditlicuUy  of  the  subject  which  sensibly 
diverted  us  from  our  purpose.  We  have  now  wandered  long, 
and  widely  from  our  design.  A  strong  impression,  however, 
that  a  thorough  impartiality  demands  from  us  something  further, 
urges  us  hastily  to  suggest,  to  the  reader’s  candour  and  consi¬ 
deration,  in  conclusion,  two  or  three  important  queries. 

First,  then,  we  would  recommend  the  inquiry,  How  far  the 
rapid  increase  of,  Antinomianism,  may  he  attributed  to  the  incau¬ 
tious  language^'  and  the  unwise  license,  in  which  some  public 
persons  Indulge,  who  are  the  first  to  lament  and  wonder  at  tlie 
apringing  up  of  the  plants  whose  8et*d  themselves  have  scat¬ 
tered  ?  The  personal  experience  of  some  higlily  respectable  in¬ 
dividuals,  would  perhaps  by  this  time  induce  them  to  allow  that 
this  inquiry  is  not  uncalled  for.  How  hounded  is  that  field,  over 
nhich  the  calculation  and  foresiglit  of  the  l)€st  and  wiswt  men 
extend  !  When  a  public  instructer  yields  insensibly  to  his  par¬ 
tiality  for  particular  subjects,  or  to  the  known  pr^ilections  of 
his  hearers ;  when,  before  a  promiscuous  assembly,  lie  allows  him¬ 
self  In  that  hevdlenn  expression  of  his  feelings,  which  can  be 
excused  only  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  most  private  and  se¬ 
lect  society  ;  or  when,  pcrliaps  with  the  most  honest  intentions, 
as  a  means  of  fixing  attention,  he  abandons  that  simplicity  and 
dignity  which  alone  become  religious  truth,  and  adopts  in  their 
place  a  style  of  strange,  catching,  vulgar,  hyjierbolical  harangue ; 
how  little  docs  he  think  that  he  is  distilling  a  poison,  tlie  opera¬ 
tion  of  which  shall  make  it  an  almost  doubtful  question,  whether 
the  sum  of  his  labours  has  been  more  beneficial  or  injurious  to 
the  Church.  Truth,  stated  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner, 
is  liable  to  abuse.  This  we  admit,  and  after  tlie  fact  has  been 
urged  in  the  way  of  extenuation,  as  far  as  ever  it  will  go,  we 
Would  take  it  up  again  as  the  ground  of  caution  and  reprehen¬ 
sion.  If  truth  be  thus  liable  to  abuse,  what  circumspection  are 
We  not  called  upon  to,  exercise,  lest,  through  some  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  or  levity,  or  reserve,  or  incumbrance,  we  append  to 
the  instrument  of  salvation,  some  sinking  millstone  of  offence. 

Agpiin,  we  would  ask,  whether  an  influence  in  the  nature  of  a 
fc-tetion,  arising  from  the  general  want  of  a  si'riousnest  of 
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spirit,  a  rnarkcil  separation  from  the  world,  and  a  spirituality  of 
conversation,  in  tlie  professors  of  evangelical  religion^  does  uoi, 
in  fact,  augment  the  Antinomian  party,  by  driving  into  its  Imsoib 
some  of  the  most  ho|>orul  characters, — does  not  corroborate  the 
minds  of  its  members  in  tlie  belief  of  their  errors,  and  furnish 
tliem  with  a  gfouiul  of  comparison,  as  injurious  to  others  as  it 
is  flattering  to  themselves?  We  desire  to  utter  no  cahimniou5 
exaggerations.  Nevertheless,  we  do  thinky  that  the  tdat  of 
that  benevolent  eflbrt  which  characterises  the  present  day,  veils 
from  observation  the  degradation  which  Christianity  is  sufter- 
ing,  considered  as  a  personal  concern. 

W  e  are  far  from  intending  to  assert,  that  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  is  no  where  to  be  found  among  us,  with  u 
much  of  life  and  purity,  as  is,  |>erhaps,  to  be  expected  in  the 

1>res€nt  tranquil  state  of  the  Church.  In  distant  parts  of  the 
Lingdom,  in  obscure  situations,  and  in  particular  cireW,  we  have 
ourselves  w  itnessed  the  most  refreshing  exhibitions  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Faith.  Nor  would  we  say  a  word  that  should  damp  the 
ho|>eH  of  the  most  expansive  charity.  It  is  not  for  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  low  an  influence  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  coiue, 
is  consistent  with  a  faith  that  saves  the  soul,  nor  how  far  that 
lowest  rate  of  feeling  may  be  obscured,  and  yet  ho  genuine. 

Our  business  with  this  subject,  at  present,  is  only  to  abate  the 
wonder  of  some  persons,  when  they  sec  individuals  the  most 
distinguished  by  the  seriousness  of  their  temper  und  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  their  conversation,  falling  away  from  the  societies  to 
whidi  they  have  been  bitbertp  attached,  and  flocking  round  the 
pulpits  of  Antinomian  teachers.  Had  Antinoinianisin  continued 
still  on  Uie  old  footing,  the  topic  wc  have  here  introduced  would 
have  been  less  called  for.  But  the  betivtless  triiuk  is  now  putting 
fortli  a  scion  full  of  sap  and  greenness.  A  rising  sect,  bold¬ 
ing  the  essentials  of  the  Gospel,  will  almost  certainly  draw  to 
itsdf  all  those  individuals  within  its  reach,  in  whose  minds  the 
concerns  of  eternity  occupy  that  prominent  place  they  deserve; 
unless  their  steadiness  be  secured  by  considerable  soundness  of 
judgement,  and  a  well  digested  knowledge  of  Christianity.  H 
Antinomianism  is  found  to  relieve  certain  communities  of  tlick 
dross,  their  scum,  and  their  evil  leaven,  it  will  not  fall,  we  prog** 
nostioate,  to  rend  from  them  some  of  their  most  living  and  pre¬ 
cious  members.  The  ardent  and  serious  mind,  shocked,  and 
chilled,  and  horrified,  by  surrounding  formality  and  heartlesii' 
ness,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  resist  the  seduction,  when  ih&t 
comparison  which  Uie  surface  of  things  aflurds,  is  all  iu  favour 
of  error. 

If,  for  instance,  such  persons  are  subjected  to  the  trying  di^* 
advantage  of  observing,  with  respect  to  the  professors  of  the  old 
sober  way,  that  the  great  mass  oi  tliose  who  hear  the  word,  and 
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do  many  tilings/*  t^ive  little  or  no  evidence  to  prove,  that  the? 
love  the  thing^s  which  the  world  hates,  and  hate  tlie  (hiu^  wtiicn 
the  world  loves ;  that  a  lar<^  proportion  of  those  wlio  rise  a 
step  higher,  must  still  he  included  wittdn  the  broad  penumbra  of 
t  charity  that  believeth  ail  tiling  and  hopeth  against  hope;  that 
|)ersous  whose  piety  must  not  be  doubted,  are  yet,  (owing  to  the 
general  de])ravation  of  Christianity,)  so  pressed,  in  temper  and 
conversation,  into  the  mould  of  the  world,  and  so  loaded  with 
dishonorable  intirmities,  that  their  example  has  in  it,  altogether, 
it  least  as  much  of  stumbling,  ns  of  edihcHtiuii ;  that  many  re*  * 
ally  sincere,  good  sort  of  persons,  who,  in  a  loose  way  of  speak¬ 
ing,  are  said  to  do  honour  to  their  profession,  are  never  heard  to 
utter  a  syllable,  beyond  the  coldest  generalities,  on  the  subject  of 
persona]  religion  ;  that  the  feelings  of  the  best  men,  seem  almost 
entirely  eraporating  in  the  public,  business-like  bustle  of  doing 
good  ;  we  say,  if  things  be  thus,  \vc  cannot  be  surprised  to  sec 
individuals  oi  serious  minds  and  weak  judgements,  take  refuge 
ts  it  were,  in  the  throng  of  a  growing,  lively,  zealous  sect.  It 
does  not  at  all  surprise  us  to  meet  with,— -indeed,  we  are  almost 
disposed  to  palliate,  the  unjustifiable  inferences,  contained  in 
such  a  passage  as  the  following. 

*  As  to  what  is  denominated  the  relisious  XMorUI^  the  more  I 
know  of  it,^  tlic  less  1  wish  to  kno^'.  W  nile  I  see  professors  living 
and  acting  as  others  do— find  in  them  the  most  bitter  persecutors 
of  those  who*,  from  believing  in  a  finished  redemption  for  all  the  elect 
of  God,  are  constrained  by  love  to  live  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
him  that  died  for*  them,  and  in  whom  they  are  complete,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time,  hear  such  professors  talk  of  “  progressive  sanctiBca- 
**tion,^’  and  of  “  the  Jaw  being  a  rule  of  life  to  believers,”  1  must  be 
pardoned  if  I  say,  the  society  of  those  who  are  branded  with  the  name 
of  Antinomians,  is  infinitely  preferred  by  me— men,  who,  while  thus 
idgmatizod,  know  tlu  ir  Bibles  better,  and  live  as  close  to  God,  os  any 
1  have  met  with,  and  who  love,  when  meeting  toaelher,  to  converse 
of  what  Jesus  hath  done  for  their  souls,  instead  of  passing  their  time 
in  religious  gossipping,  in  censuring  others,  or  in  praising  t!iemselves» 
by  talking  of  their  humility,  &c.  From  such  a  religious  world  good 
Lord  deliver  me.  While  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  conduct  of  the 
calumniated  be  Antinomianisra,  the  Lord  make  me  more  Antinomian 
•till.  Amen.’  Cowin* s  Reasons,  p. 

There  remains  a  subjt^ct,  intimately  connected  with  the  consi- 
tiaration'of  Antiiiomiaiilsni ;  but  it  is  one  too  itn|N)rtaiit,  too  de¬ 
licate,  and  too  difVk  uk  to  be  introduced  with  propriety  under 
present  cireuimiUincea.  It  may,  perba|>a,  meet  ue  ofi  aoiuo  future 
f  occtsioTT,  when,  both  otir  own  courage  and' the  padi^nce  of  the 
tvtder  are  in  a  less  exhausted  state. 

We  must  now  very  briefly  notice  tlie  several  publica¬ 
tions  whose  titles  wc  have  already  transcriberl.  Ifitherto,  no¬ 
thing  satisfactory  or  explicit  has  lM*eii  given  to  the  public  by 
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tlie  c^ntiemcn  who  have  recently  seceded  from  tlie  Established 
Church. 

Not  lon^  since,  wc  introduced  to  our  readers  a  small  publict- 
tjou,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  them  :  a  few  small  tracts  have  also 
issued  from  the  same  quarter ;  and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
anotlierof  tlie  leaders  of  the  party  is  preparingto  give  bis  opi¬ 
nions  to  the  world  through  the  press.  It  is,  indeeil,  higti  tiros 
that  these  gentlemen  should  do  themselves  the  justice  of  shewing, 
that  tliey  apprehend  nothing  in  submitting  their  opinions  fairly, 
and  without  referee,  to  general  examination. 

Mr.  Cowan*s  brief  account  of  bis  reasons  for  seceding  from 
the  Established  Church,  contains  nothing  precise  on  the  subject 
of  his  theological  opinions.  It  details  the  circumstances  which 
attended  his  withdrawment  from  his  cure ;  and  it  enumerates  the 
imrticiilar  points  which  seem  the  most  to  have  weighed  with 
him  in  the  step  he  has  taken.  These  points  will,  no  doubt,  ea¬ 
sily  be  guesse<l  at,  both  by  our  conforming,  and  nonconforming 
readers.  They  had  long,  as  he  informs  us,  pressed  heavily  upon 
his  mind  ;  and  he  continueil,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  *  hobbling 
*  on*  under  their  weight,  when  some  vastly  insignificant  infer* 
malities  in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties,  brought  down 
upon  him  from  above,  as  it  apnears,  a  somewhat  hasty  suspen¬ 
sion.  Whether  the  actual  result  of  its  galling  continuance  wts 
calculated  upon  and  desired,  or  not,  we  presume  not  to  say.  It 
did  not  however  very  quickly  operate  to  make  Mr.  Cowan— t 
dissenter— oh  no  !  a  seceder. 

The  profoundness  of  the  policy  which  has  issued  in  this  result, 
we  do  not  quite  comprehead.  The  oflensive  member  is  no 
doubt  got  rid  of ;  but  now-a-days,  he  can  neither  be  banished, 
nor  immured,  nor  sent  to  occupy  the  vacated  dungeons  of  the 
poor  old  Puritans.  Would  not  the  Church  have  suiTered  alto¬ 
gether  less,  had  Mr.  Cowan  still  been  allowed  to  fill  the 
|)ews  and  the  aisles  of  St.  Thomas’s,  than  it  will  now,  when  he  ii 
obliged  to  build  a  large  chapel  that  must  be  peopled  with 
iepuratutts  ? 

Mr.  C.,  in  addressing  the  Bisliop  of  Bristol  during  hissuspeu* 
fioii,  remarks : 

*  In  truth,  my  Lord,  tliese  are  not  times,  for  those  who  wigli  well  to 
our  Zion,  to  draw  the  cord  too  tight ;  or  to  contend  for  her  trappings 
wlien  her  very  vitals  ore  at  stake.  I  do  not  fear  to  assert,  that  if  ever 
tlie  Church  ot  England  falls,  site  will  have  to  thank  lier  Bishops  •• 
the  great  engines  of  her  destruction many  of  whom  are  endeavour* 
ing  to  keep  those  out  of  her  pulpits,  who  would  be  instrumental  is 
lengthening  her  cords,  and  strengthwii^  her  stakes,  by  preachisg 
the  glorious  truths  her  Articles  maintain,  even,  God’s  everlasting 
love  of  his  own  elect,  and  of  their  standing  complete  in  Christ,  thro 
his  imputed  righteousness  and  full  atoning  blood.’ 

lie  thus  concludes  his  first  letter. 
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*  Permit  roe,  in  conclusion,  lo  remark,  that  1  have  ever  been  scru* 
puk)U8  (by  some  thought  foolishly  so)  in  the  observance  of  the  ritea 
ird  ceremonies  of  the  Eitublished  Church  ;->but  1  am  well  con- 
vinct'd,  that  had  1,  (instead  of  preaching,  and  1  trust  1  may,  without 
presumption,  add,  living  as  I  do)  been  a  jovial  fellow,  a  hunting  or 
ibooting  Parson,  I  should  never  have  had  occasion  to  address  this 
letter  to  ^our  lordship. 

*  Praying,  that  if  it  be  God’s  will,  the  Holy  Spirit  may  take  of  the 
things  of  Jesus  and  reveal  them  unto  you,  give  you  a  right  under- 
itanulng  in  all  things,  and  keep  you  through  faitn  unto  salvatioik 

*  I  remain,  with  respect  for  the  Bishop  of  Bristol, 

*  Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servant, 

s  THOMAS  C.  COWAN.” 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  In  which  he  announces  to  the  Bishop 
bis  resolutioir  to  withdraw  from  the  Church,  after  n.eutloiiing 
his  objections  to  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism,  as  constituting 
the  most  prominent  of  his  reasons  fur  so  doing,  he  adds, 

*  While  stating  (Infantt  Baptism  ns  the  leading  point  of  objection  to 
the  Kstablisliment,  1  have  long  had  others  of  a  minor  nature,  if,  indeed, 
minor  they  ought  to  be  calW)  which,  though  not  deemed  of  suffici¬ 
ent  validity  to  cause  mu  to  come  out  from  among  her,  have  yet  o1‘ten 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  pain  ;  among  these,  I  will,  at  present,  only 
mention  two— Jier  Baptismal  Servicer  ami,  the  connexion  bctxreen 
Church  and  Slate.  As  to  the  former,  I  will  content  myself  with  ob¬ 
serving,  (what  has  for  some  time  been  my  opinion)  that  Dr  Mant 
tnd  his  coadjutors  have  much  to  say  for  themselves,  being,  as  I  con« 
ceive,  argumentatively  right,  but  theolopcally  wrong.  With  respect  to 
tbe  latter,  however  excellent  in  a  political  point  of  view  such  an  union 
rosy  he  accounted,  I  have  long  considered  it  ns  unscriptural  in  its 
pimple  f  and  permit  me  to  observe,  your  Lordship  has  now  shown. 

It  is  equally  so  in  its  practice*  >. 

On  the  subject  of  sponsors  in  Baptism,  we  may  just  bring 
Mr.  Cowan  and  Mr.  Biddulpli  face  to  face,  and  so  leave  them. 
The  former  of  these  gentlemen  remarks  : 

<  If  1  were  unable  to  ^nd  a  scriptural  warrant  for  substituting  the 
“God  Father  and  God  Mother”  in  the  room  of  ”  the  precious  faith 
of  God’s  elect,**  which  alone  entities'  an  individual  to  this  ordinance, 
ay  difficulties  increased,  when  1  brought  the  engagemenit  of  thesa  * 
^^nsors  to  “  the  Law,  and  to  the  Testimony.”  Oh,  how  often  hat 
ay  mind  shrunk  back  upon  itself,  when  putting  the  interrogatoricf 
a  that  service  to  the  Sponsors !  The  Third  onswer  in  the  Cate- 
cbiim,  enumerates  these  engagements  in  a  distinct  manner ;  but  on 
“  looking  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,”  the  solemn  queries  seemed 
tooieet  me.  “  Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands  and  ••  Who 
>  this  that  hath  engaged  his  heart  to  approach  unto  me  f** 

*  fhe  idea  of  any  individual  not  actually  believing  at  the  time, 

to  believe  at  some yiiturr' period,  teems  to  me  a  palpable 
contradiction  of  the  lilghest  authority,  which  declares  faith  to  be 
“the  gift  of  God.*’  Those,  indeed,  wliich  are  of  faith,  are  the 
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Children  of  Abraham/*  GaL  iii.  7*  but,  before  faith  is  come,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  we  can  promise  to  believe,  even  (or  ourselves,  see¬ 
ing  it  is  God  who  gives  a  seed  to  Abraham,  Go/,  iv.  18.  Now,  fully 
convinced  of  the  incapacity  of  man  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  this  na¬ 
ture  for  himself,  1  was,  of  necessity,  led  to  see  how  unscriptural  it  it 
in  any  Church  to  require  the  subscribing  of  it  as  surety  for  another. 
The  wise  man  says,  **  He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for 
it-*'  Prov.  xi.  15.  The  other  terms  of  this  contract  1  found  to  be  as 
unscriptural  as  the  part  already  stated.  To  **  renounce  the  Devil  and 
all  his  works,  and  to  keq)  God’s  holy  will  and  commandments,  and  to 
walk  in  the  same,  all  the  days  of  our  lives,*’  now'  appear  to  me  wholly 
irreconcileablo  with  the  fallen  state  of  man,  who  is  breaking  those 
commandments  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  during  his  whole  course, 
with  the  body  of  sin  and  death  hanging  to  him.  The  engagement  it 
not,  that  “  he  will  endeavour  to  renounce/*  &c. — but  that  “  he  doet 
renounce/*  &c. — not  that  “  he  will  endeavour  to  keep,*'  &c. — but  that 
“  he  voiU  keep/'  &c.  Now,  my  dear  friends,  os  I  am  fiilly  sensible  the 
performance  of  such  a  contract  would  bo  utterly  impracticable  in  my 
own  person,  I  could  not  justify  myself,  were  I,  with  this  conviction, 
to  be  accessary  in  enabling  any  person  to  enter  into  it  for  another; 
and  1  am  again  brought  to  the  conclusion  of  the  wise  man.  **  Better 
it  is  that  thou  shouldest  not  vote,  than  that  thou  shoulde&t  vote  and  not 
Eccles,  v.  5. 

*  The  yoke  is,  indeed,  heavier  than  I  can  myself  bear ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  every  sound  principle  of  action,  whether  emanating  from  huma¬ 
nity,  or  springing  from  that  faith  which  worketh  by  love,*’  deters 
me  from  contributing  to  place  it  on  the  necks  of  otliers. 

Mr.  Biddulph  thus  speaks  of  the  same  service  ; 

*  Yet  let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  sponsion  makes  no  es¬ 
sential  part  of  Baptism,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  for  her  private  Baptisms,  in  case  of  illness,  when  no  spon¬ 
sion  is  required,  are  as  complete  as  those  which  are  public.  She 
does  not  consider  the  sponsion  as  a  part  of  the  rite  itself ;  but  as  an 
important  appendage  to  it.  It  is  a  judicious  provision  which  she 
makes  in  her  character  of  a  Christian  society,  for  the  education  of 
her  infant  members  **  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
As  an  afiectionate  mother,  she  appoints  them  guardians  and  tutors, 
from  whom  the  demands  a  pledge  tor  the  fulhlraent  of  the  duty  they 
undertake.  Parents  are  bound  by  a  natural  obligation  ;  but  parents 
may  die,  become  incapacitated,  or  neglect  their  duty.  In  an  affiur 
o(  so  much  importance  the  Church  is  anxious  to  meet  contingencies; 
and  therefore,  witliout  any  design  to  relax  the  duty  of  parents,  she 
provides  this  additional  security  for  the  Christian  education  of  all  her  | 
members,  who  are  baptized  in  their  infancy.  If  her  precautions  are 
abused,  let  the  blame  rest  where  it  ought  to  do,  on  those  who  abuse 
them  ;  but  let  not  the  propriety  of  so  wise  a  priwision,  meet  with  un¬ 
merited  condemnation-*’ 

With  respect  to  the  particular  circumstance  which  seems  the 
most  directly  to  have  necessitated  Mr.  Cowan’s  secession  from 
th«  Church,  we  really  imagine  that  had  we  room  to  detail  th< 
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reasons  which  he  states  to  liaTe  wrought  Uie  chan^  in  his 
ojMuion,  there  would  be  as  little  of  ainmatf  excited  in  the 
minds  of  one  class  of  our  readers,  as  of  tnuMpUiny  in  another 
class. 

There  are  others,  whose  honesty,  zeal,  and  piety,  would  ever 
make  them  esteemed  inemhors  of  uny  communion,  hut  whose 
rashness,  intemperance,  and  apparent  weakness  of  judgement 
must,  wlien  they  transfer  themselves  from  one  party  to  another, 
tike  from  them  the  power  of  exciting  perplexity  and  rop^ret  in 
the  body  from  which  they  withdraw,  or  exultation  and  triumph 
in  that  to  which  they  are  joined. 

Of  the  publications  before  us,  perhaps,  the  “  Serious  Rc- 

marks”  of  Dr.  Ryland,*  are  the  most  likely  to  effect  that  sort 
of  good  which  it  is  alone  reasonable  to  hope  for  in  the  case  ;  we 
mean,  the  settling  of  the  minds  of  persons,  (especially  of  young 
persons,]  who,  from  temper,  or  external  circumstances,  are 
exposed  to  the  seduction  of  the  spreading  Heresy. 

Dr.  Ryland  judiciously  directs  his  remarks,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  against  the  priniury  error  of  Autinoinianism,  namely, 
its  lessening  the  ground  of  the  sinner’s  unfeigned  humiliation 
before  God. 

*  Salvation  by  grace  must  imply,  that  our  danger  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  guilt ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  must  be  convinced  of  our 
guilt,  before  we  can  realize  our  need  of  it ;  so  our  admiration  of  the 
riches  of  f  race,  displayed  in  our  deliverance  from  deserved  condem- 
nstion,  will  be  excited,  in  proportion  to  the  sense  we  entertain  of  the 
f^reatness  of  our  guilt.  It  is  an  important,  though  almost  self-evident 
axiom,  That  tlierc  can  be  no  more  of  grace  in  our  salvation,  than 
t  here  would  have  been  of  justice  in  our  damnation.  Yet,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  I  have  found  some  professors,  that  would  be  ac¬ 
counted  very  fond  of  salvation  by  grace,  who  are  almost  fired  with 
rage,  if  a  minister  insists  on  the  latter  subject ;  though  with  an 
avowed  and  sincere  concern  to  be  subservient  to  the  illustration  of 
the  former.  Hence,  I  fear  there  are  those  who  talk  of  grace,  whose 
ideas  essentially  differ  from  mine,  and,  I  think,  from  those  which 
are  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  one  hand,  some  treat  it  as 
almost  the  same  thing  with  justice^  or,  at  least,  as  that  exercise  of 
goodness,  the  want  of  which  would  expose  the  Divine  Being  to  the 
•uspicioii  of  cruelty  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  seem  so  to  over¬ 
took  its  connection  with  infinite  wisdom,  as  to  make  it  resemble  un* 
funded  caprice.  Both  these  ideas  are  *  utterly  foreign  from  the  re¬ 
presentation  made  of  grace  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  teach  us 
to  consider  it  as  goodness,  sovereignly  but  wisely  extended  to  the  un¬ 
worthy  and  hell-deserving,  and  displayed  in  pardoning  those  that  had 
merited  eternal  punishment ;  and  in  renewing  those  who  had  totally 
lost  the  Divine  image,  efiectually  inducing  them  to  return  to  God  in  a 
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Children  of  Abraham, *•  GaL  iii.  7.  but,  before  faith  is  come,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  we  can  proinise  to  believe,  even  for  ourselves,  see- 
ing  it  is  God  who  gives  a  seed  to  Abraham,  Gal.  iv.  18.  Now,  fully  j 
convinced  of  the  incapacity  of  man  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  this  na*  ] 
lure  for  himself,  1  was,  of  necessity,  led  to  see  how  unscriptural  it  ii  ^ 
in  any  Church  to  require  the  subscribing  of  it  as  surety  for  another,  j 
The  wise  man  say8»  **  lie  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  srnart  for  j 
it.*'  Prov.  xi.  15.  The  other  terms  of  this  contract  1  found  to  be  as  ^ 
unscriptural  as  the  part  already  stated.  To  **  renounce  the  Devil  and  ^ 
all  his  works,  and  to  keq)  God’s  holy  will  and  commandments,  and  to  | 
walk  in  the  same,  ali  the  days  of  our  lives,*’  now*  appear  to  me  wholly 
irreconcileable  with  tlte  fallen  state  of  man,  who  is  breaking  those 
commandments  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  during  his  whole  course, 
with  the  body  of  sin  and  death  hanging  to  him.  The  engagement  is  | 
not,  that  “  he  will  endeavour  to  renounce,”  &c. — but  that  “  he  doet 
renounce,**  &c. — not  that  “  he  will  endeavour  to  keep,**  &c. — but  that 
he  voill  keep,**  5c c.  Now,  my  dear  friends,  as  I  am  fully  sensible  the 
performance  of  such  a  contract  would  bo  utterly  impracticable  in  roy 
own  person,  I  could  not  justify  myself,  were  1,  with  this  conviction, 
to  be  accessary  in  enabling  any  person  to  enter  into  it  for  another; 
and  I  am  again  brought  to  the  conclusion  of  the  wise  man.  **  Better 
it  is  that  thou  shouldest  not  vow,  than  that  thou  shouldest  vmv  and  not  ^ 
Eccles,  v,  5. 

*  The  yoke  is,  indeed,  heavier  than  I  can  myself  bear ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  every  sound  principle  of  action,  whether  emanating  from  huma¬ 
nity,  or  springing  from  that  faith  which  worketh  by  love,**  deters 
me  from  contributing  to  place  it  on  the  necks  of  otliers. 

Mr.  Biddulph  thus  speaks  of  the  same  service  ; 

*  Yet  let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  sponsion  makes  no  es¬ 
sential  part  of  Baptism,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  for  her  private  Baptisms,  in  case  of  illness,  when  no  spon¬ 
sion  is  required,  arc  as  complete  os  those  which  are  public.  She 
does  not  consider  the  sponsion  as  a  part  of  the  rite  itself ;  but  as  an 
important  appendage  to  it.  It  is  a  judicious  provision  which  she 
makes  in  her  character  of  a  Christian  society,  for  the  education  of 
her  infant  members  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.’* 
As  an  afiectionate  mother,  she  appoints  them  guardians  and  tutors, 
from  whom  she  demands  a  pledge  for  the  fulhlraent  of  the  duty  they 
undertake.  Parents  are  bound  oy  a  natural  obligation;  but  parentt 
may  die,  become  incapacitated,  or  neglect  their  duty.  In  an  affiiir 

so  much  importance  the  Church  is  anxious  to  meet  contingencies;  i 
and  therefore,  witliout  any  design  to  relax  the  duty  of  parents,  she 
provides  this  additional  security  for  the  Christian  education  of  all  her  i 
members,  who  are  baptized  in  their  infancy.  If  her  precautions  are 
abused,  let  the  blame  rest  where  it  ought  to  do,  on  those  who  abuse 
them  ;  but  let  not  the  propriety  of  so  wUe  a  provisionp  meet  with  un- 
merit^  condemnation,*’ 


With  respect  to  the  particular  circumstance  which  seems  the 
most  directly  to  have  nec^sitated  Mr.  Cowan’s  secession  from 
thu  Church,  we  really  imagine  that  had  we  room  to  detail  the 
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reasons  which  he  states  to  have  wrought  Uie  change  in  his 
opinion,  there  would  be  as  little  of  aUmay  excited  in  the 
minds  of  one  class  of  our  readers,  as  of  tnumpUiny  in  another 
class. 

There  are  others,  whose  honesty,  zeal,  and  piety,  would  ever 
make  them  esteemed  members  of  any  communion,  but  whose 
rashness,  intemperance,  and  apparent  weakness  of  judgement 
must,  when  they  transfer  themselves  from  one  party  to  another, 
take  from  (hem  the  power  of  exciting  perplexity  and  regret  in 
the  body  from  which  they  withtkaw,  or  exultation  and  triumph 
in  that  to  which  they  are  joined. 

Of  the  publications  before  us,  perhaps,  (he  “  Serious  Rc- 
“  marks”  of  Dr.  Ryland,*  are  the  most  likely  to  effect  that  sort 
of  good  which  it  is  alone  reasonable  to  hope  for  in  the  case  ;  we 
mean,  the  settling  of  the  minds  of  persons,  (espeeially  of  young 
persons,)  who,  from  temper,  or  external  circumstances,  arc 
exposed  to  the  seduction  of  the  spreading  Heresy. 

Dr.  Ryland  judiciously  directs  bis  remarks,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  against  the  primary  error  of  Autinomianism,  namely, 
its  lessening  the  ground  of  (lie  sinner's  unfeigned  bumiliation 
before  God. 


*  Salvation  by  grace  must  imply,  that  our  danger  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  guilt ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  must  be  convinced  of  our 
guilt,  before  we  can  realize  our  need  of  it ;  so  our  admiration  of  the 
riches  of  grace,  displayed  in  our  deliverance  from  deserved  condem¬ 
nation,  Will  be  excited,  in  proportion  to  the  sense  wc  entertain  of  the 
jpreatness  of  our  guilt.  It  is  an  important,  though  almost  self-evident 
axiom,  That  there  can  be  no  more  of  grace  in  our  salvation,  than 
t  here  would  have  been  of  justice  in  our  damnation.  Yet,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  I  have  found  some  professors,  that  would  be  ac¬ 
counted  very  fond  of  salvation  by  grace,  who  are  almost  fired  with 
rage,  if  a  minister  insists  on  the  latter  subject ;  though  with  an 
avowed  and  sincere  concern  to  be  subservient  to  the  illustration  of 
the  former.  Hence,  1  fear  there  are  those  who  talk  of  grace,  whose 
ideas  essentially  ditler  from  mine,  and,  I  think,  from  those  which 
are  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  one  hand,  some  treat  it  at 
almost  the  same  thing  with  justice^  or,  at  least,  as  that  exercise  of 
goodness,  the  want  of  which  would  expose  the  Divine  Being  to  the 
suspicion  of  cruelty  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  seem  so  to  over¬ 
look  its  connection  with  infinite  wisdom,  as  to  make  it  resemble  an- 
kunded  caprice.  Both  these  ideas  arc*  utterly  foreign  from  the  re¬ 
presentation  made  of  grace  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  teach  us 
to  consider  it  as  goodness,  sovereignly  but  wisely  extended  to  the  un¬ 
worthy  and  hell-deserving,  and  displayed  in  pardoning  those  that  had 
merited  eternal  punishment ;  and  in  renewing  those  who  had  totally 
lost  the  Divine  image,  eti'ectuaily  inducing  them  to  return  to  God  in  • 
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way  honourable  to  himscir,  but  to  which  they  had  been  obstinately 
a?tTSC.* 

Towards  the  close  of  his  second  Part  he  says, 

*  But  let  him  who  wishes  to  connect  impunity  with  impurity;  who 
desires  deliverance  from  the  wrath  to  come,  but  not  deliverance  from 
the  power  of  sin  ;  who  disregards  tlie  object  our  Redeemer  had  in 
view  iu  giving  himself  fur  us,  that  he  might  redeem  ua  from  all 
iniouity,  oring  us  to  God,  nnd  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works  -let  him,  I  say,  tremble,  lest  God  should 
give  him  up  to  strong  delusions,  to  believe  a  lie  ;  that  he  may  be 
condemned  for  not  believing  the  truth,  because  he  takes  pleasure  ia 
unrighteousness. 

*  And  O  let  all  Christian  ministers  be  concerned  to  be  dear  from 
the  blood  of  all  men  It  is  a  great  pity  inadvertently  to  rob  an  heir 
of  glory  of  his  present  comfort ;  but  it  is  more  awful  still  to  buoy  up 
the  confidence  of  a  self  deceiver,  who  may  die  with  a  lie  in  his  right 
hand,  wliile  in  hell  he  will  open  his  eyes,  and  see  himself  lost  for 
ever. 

*  As  to  the  errors  1  have  opposed,  I  charge  them  on  no  individual 
who  disavows  them.  Blindness,  in  part,  may  have  happened  even 
to  truly  good  men,  who  will  be  shociced  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the 
genuine  consequences  of  their  own  system.  I  am  very  willing  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  hope,  that  some,  who  express  themselves,  at  times,  incau-’ 
tioufely  and  injudiciously,  are  far  from  intending  to  give  encouragement 
to  sin  ;  but  1  do  earnestly  beseech  them  to  examine  the  tendency  of 
their  expressions,  and  to  examine  if  the  apostles  ever  talked  as  they 
do,  of  the  '*  dear  children  of  ftod,  who  are  wallowing  in  their  sins, 
but  who  are  nevertheless  as  safe  as  if  thev  w  ere  in  glory.’*  Did  they 
ever  represent  the  falls  of  David,  or  of  Peter,  as  evidences  that  no 
believer  was  bound  to  personal  obedience  ?  Are  these  things  re¬ 
corded  in  scripture  as  UHitf-marh,  which  we  should  follow  ?  or  not 
rather  as  sea  marks^  to  point  out  what  w  e  should  carefully  shun  ?’ 

These  two  painphleU  we  recomiiieiul  to  the  Reader's  pe« 
rusul. 

Mr.  Simeon’^  plain  good  sense,  and  piety,  are  well  known  to 
our  readers.  His  Sermon  on  the  'rrue  Test  of  Religion  in  the 
Soul,  from  Ps.  cxix.  is  judicious,  niul  seasonable.  It 

does  Imwever  make  no  more  than  a  general  allusion  to  recent 
circumsunces. 

The  PaiunhlM  of  Mr.  Bidlake  is  directed  against  the  opinions 
of  an  individual,  who  can  now  no  more  reply  for  himself. 

Perli.tps  the  maHtter  in  which  religious  controversy  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  coiiducteil,  is  altogether  considerably  imttroeed^  comparing 
it  with  the  style  of  small  wit,  and  Punch inello-reiortf  so  oflfen- 
sive,  and  so  unedifving,  which  prevailed  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
during  the  agitation  of  the  Arniinian  and  Calvinistic  question. 
There  are  two  things,  roost  excellent  and  appropriate  in  reli* 
gimis  discussions  ^  the  first  of  them  is,  Sense ;  the  second, 
Senou$ne$$, 
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If  Antinomians  wen^  truly  and  anxiously  desirous  to  /cam* 
they  would  hii^lily  value  such  assistance  as  Mr.  Riddulpli  proffers 
to  tlieiu  ill  his  Search  after  the  Truth  in  its  own  field,  the  Holy 
Scri|)tures.  He  has  adopted  the  plan  of  passing  res^Urly  throng 
the  Acts  nnd  the  Kpistles ;  remarking  iijion  every  passage, 
(or  at  least  the  most  prominent  of  them,)  which  he  conceives  to 
bear  upon  the  novel  opinions,*  whose  contrariety  to  Scripture  it 
is  his  object  to  expose.  These  opinions  he  states  as  follows. 

*  Eternal  Justification, — Imputed  Sanctification,— That  the  con* 
iciousness  of  believing  is  the  only  evidence  necessary,  or  possible*  to 
satisfy  the  soul  of  its  safety, — That  sanctification  is  not  a  progreasiva 
work, — That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  the  author  of  conviction  of  sin,*^ 
and,  finally.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  party  to  Uie  covenant  of 
grace,  involving,  as  the  author  conceives  this  opinion  does,  a  denial 
of  His  Personality, — together  with  a  few  minor  points  This  last 
position,  in  the  author’s  view  of  things,  clearly  shows  the  awfully 
dangerous  character  of  doctrinal  error,  the  smallest  beginning  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  practical  evil,  is  like  removing  a 
slight  portion  of  a  dam  confining  a  body  of  water;  which,  when  an 
opening  is  once  made,  soon  forces  a  passage  for  tlic  whole  mass. 
Doctrinal  error,  at  first  perhaps  of  little  apparent  importance,  has 
oflen  led  the  human  mind  into  the  endless  mazes  of  deistical  con¬ 
fusion.’ 

There  is  reason,  however,  (o  fear,  that  a  profitable  perusal  of 
this  rather  laborious  publication,  implies  more  of  patience, 
tnd  diligence,  and  humility,  than  the  parties  most  directly  con¬ 
cerned  appear  at  present  disposeil  to  exercise. 

The  Licdtersof  Mr.  (’ooper,*  addressed  to  a  serious  and  huinhie 
enquirer  after  Divine  Truth,  liear,  only  in  part,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  present  article.  They  might,  indeed,  have  claimed  a  fuller 
consideration  than  we  can  now  afford  to  them.  Mr.  C.  states  tho 
design  of  liis  present  publication  to  be  twofold  : 

*  First,  to  assist  tlie  serious  and  humble  Enquirer  in  his  search  offer 
truth ;  and,  secondly,  to  promote  the  peace  and  harmony  of  tlie  Chris¬ 
tian  Church. 

*  The  Writer  has  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  present  state  of  the 
religious  world  opposes  some  considerable  and  peculiar  difficulties  to 
tliose  who  are  anxiously  seeking  **  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus:**  difficul¬ 
ties,  which,  if  they  4o  not  altogether  divert  them  from  their  pursuit,  yet 
greatly  impede  and  retard  their  progress.  It  therefore  occurred  to 
him,  that  an  attempt  to  assist  such  persons  in  surmounting  these  dif* 
ficulties,  and  thus  to  facilitate  their  advancement  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  Truth,  might  prove,  tlirougb  the  Divine  blessing,  no  unprofitable 
employment  of  the  time  and  thought  which  the  execution  of  such  a 
work  would  necessarily  require.  This  was  the  suggestion  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  make  the  attempt.  The  execution  of  it  has  unvoidably 
led  him  to  touch  on  some  of  those  controversies  which  of  late  have  so 
greatly  distracted  the  Christian  Church  :  but  in  touching  on  them  he 
trusts  that  he  has  not  manifested  a  controversial  siiirit,  uor  expressed 
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himself  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  that  peace  and  harmony,  which 
it  is  another  part  ol  his  object  to  promote.* 

This  other  part  of  his  object  is  to  ^irodnce  a  closer  union  of 
spirit  and  uiVeciion,  amoii^  the  divided  rncnihers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  temper  proper  to  so  worthy  an  attempt,  Mr. 
Cooper  uiupiestioinihly  proves  himself,  throiis^hoiit  this  little  \o< 
luiiie,  to  possess.  The  correspondence  is  confessedly  factitious. 
The  Letters  are  in  number  sixteen.  The  first  two  are  on  certain 
diiliculties  in  the  way  of  a  serious  inquirer  after  Divine  Truth  ; 
tile  third,  on  tlie  distinction  between  essential  and  non-essential 
points  in  Religion  ;  the  tivc  follow iiif^,  on  the  Calvinistic  Con¬ 
troversy  ;  the  ninth  and  tenth,  on  Re^neration  and  the  Con¬ 
troversy  coonccted  with  it ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  on  An- 
tinomiiinistu ;  the  thineeiith,  on  the  visible  and  invisible  Church 
of  Christ ;  the  last  three,  on  the  Bible  Society.  On  this  latter 
subject,  ]\Ir.  (*ooper  writes  excellently,  we  may  add  eloquently; 
as  a  warm  Churchman  he  deplores  the  inditTerence,  or  animosity, 
so  pjenorally  manifested  by  the  Clergy  towards  this  noble  insti¬ 
tution,  and  he  reluctantly  admits  the  conclusion,  that  these  uii- 
favourable  seiuiments  can  arise  from  nothinp^  less  than  a  want  of 
concern  tor  the  !»pread  of  Christianity  itself,  in  the  world.  He 
anticipates  the  worst  results  to  the  interests  of  the  English 
Church,  from  the  cuntinuanee,  among  its  Ministers,  of  this  spirit 
of  opposition  to  a  cause,  wiiich  ni  mt,  and  icUl  proceed,  and  which, 
in  proceeding,  will  leave  its  adversaries,  great  and  small,  under 
the  cloud  of  general  ohlo({uy,  and  final  discomfiture. 

This  volume  is  adapted,  througlHiut,  to  meet  the  views  and 
diiliculties  of  persona  w  ho  arc  stumhling  at  the  threshold  of  Cliris- 
tiaiiity,  and  whose  attention  is  so  distracted  by  the  jarring  cla¬ 
mours  of  the  crow  d  which  fills  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple,  that 
they  know  not  how  to  distinguisii  the  still  so  all  voice  that  invites 
them  to  enter,  'riie  subjects  treated  are  viewed  cliicHy  in  their 
cxtcniah bearings,  and  incidental  relations.  In  placeof  further  re¬ 
mark, wc  will  present  the  reader  with  one  or  two  extracts.  In 
his  seventh  letter,  Mr.  CooptT  thus  apologizes  for  the  Calvinist: 

‘  While  the  practical  evils,  which  Calvinism  is  charged  with  produc¬ 
ing,  arc  so  prominently  and  studiously  exhibited  to  view  by  many  of  its 
opponents ;  let  us  not  omit,  on  the  other  hand,  to  do  justice  to  this 
calumniated  syteni,  nor  forget  the  abundant  go^,  whicn  it  is  not  only 
capable  of  accomplishing,  but  which  it  actually  does  accomplish.  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  tiiat  some  of  the  sublitnest  feelings  of  pure  and  spi¬ 
ritual  delight,  which  are  ever  experienceil  on  earth,  are  those,  of  which 
the  Calvinist  partakes,  wlien  in  his  secret  retirement  with  God,  the 
Spirit  healing  witness  with  his  spirit,  and  shining  on  his  own  gracious 
operation  on  the  heart,  he  meditates  on  the  wonderful  and  unspeakable 
privileges,  to  which  through  Christ  he  feels  himself  entitled  ;  and  r«- 
•olving  ail  the  blessings  which  have  been  already  receivedi  or  arc  pre- 
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l^ed  for  him  hereafter,  into  the  eternal  purpoae  and  electing  lore  of 
God  his  Father,  and  absorbed  in  a  holy  contemplation  of  the  Divine 
counsels  and  perfections,  he  lies  prostrate  before  the  throne  of  grace  in 
deep  humiliation,  and  with  overwhelming  ^oy  1  do  not  say  that 
others  have  not  their  peculiar  feelings  of  spiritual  delight;  but  these 
are  his.  And  does  he  rise  from  such  communion  with  his  God  with¬ 
out  enlarged  desires  and  resolutions  of  inorc  seriously  devoting  himself 
to  the  Divine  favour,  of  more  <\cH:idedly  overcoming  the  flesh  and  the 
world,  and  more  faithfully  o*'  doing  the  will  and  advancing  the  glory  of 
his  Lord  and  b  Facts  and  experience  reply  to  this  enquiry. 

Among  no  lienouoaation  oi  description  of  professing  Christians  is  there 
to  be  Ibuud  a  larger  proportion  of  humble,  pious,  and  devoted  servants 
of  God ;  persons  of  u  t^uly  Christian  spirit,  zealous  in  good  works,  and 
exemplary  in  every  dut  and  rclutii  n  of  life,  than  among  those  who 
hold  the  Culvinistic  teneu  .  I  am  sure  that  your  olwervation  and  your 
candour  will  fully  justify  thh  i^tatemeut.  And  therefore,  so  far  as  this 
system  is  to  be  jiiclgcd  of  by  actual  effects,  I  think  that  on  a  candid 
recor^ideration  of  the  subject,  yon  will  bo  induced  to  abandon  your 
objection,  and  to  admit  that  it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  and  partial 
view  of  the  subject.’ 

In  llie  twelfth  licdor  ho  (Inis  dwells  on  one  of  the  correlative 
fifocts  of  Aiitinomiaiiisin. 

*  From  the  fear  of  countenancing,  or  of  being  suspected  to  counte¬ 
nance,  the  abominable  conclusion,  which  Antinomianism  involves,  the 
opposer  of  this  system  is  strongly  tempted  to  depart  from  that  fuU 
exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  which  he  has  been  previously  ac¬ 
customed  to  maintain.  Instead  of  continuing  to  exhibit  these  doc¬ 
trines  in  their  complete  scriptural  meaning,  and  of  shewing  their  uni¬ 
form  and  necessary  tendency,  when  thus  exhibited,  to  enforce  holi¬ 
ness  of  heart  and  life,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  induced  by  degrees  to 
state  them  less  plainly  and  explicitly  ;  to  qualify  hit  former  explana¬ 
tions  of  them;  to  fence  them  with  guards;  and  to  fetter  them  with 
conditions,  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  word  of  God ;  and  thus  to 
pare  them  down  and  to  fritter  them  away,  till  at  length  they  are 
stripped  of  all  that  is  vital,  essential,  and  spiritual,  and  are  reduced  to 
little  more  than  a  dead  letter  and  u  lifeless  form  of  words.  In  order  to 
show  that  the  scheme  of  doctrine,  which  he  espouses,  is  not  one  whicli 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  good  works,  he  may  be  led  to  speak  of 
good  works  in  such  language  as  to  api>ear,  not  indeed  to  lay  an  undue 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  moral  obedience,  for  that  he  cannot  do,  but 
to  assign  to  it  a  place  and  an  offlee,  which  in  tlic  Christian  system  it 
is  neither  designed  nor  qualified  to  fill :  or,  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
preaching  imputed  sanctification,  he  may  almost  desist  from  asserting 
the  necessity  of  justification  by  faith  only,  as  if  he  were  become 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  had  forgotten  that  it  it  still  **  the 
power  of  God  unto  Svdvation.” 

*  Incalculably  great  must  be  the  evils,. which  such  a  deterioration 
of  evun^elical  truth  will  obviously  produce !  And  wlierever  such  a  de¬ 
terioration  is  produced ;  wherever  the  waters,  which  antecedently  have 
flowed  clear  and  salutary,  thus  become  turbid  and  noxious;  wherever 
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the  preacheri  of  the  word  of  God  thus  suffer  themselves  to  be  driven 
from  that  purity  of  doctrine,  and  to  be  spoiled  of  thet  unction  from  the 
Spirit  which  formerly  characterised  their  ministry ;  then  the  triumphs 
ot  Antinomianism  are  complete;  then  it  produces  its  full  measure  of 
mischief,  and  gratifi^  to  the  utmost  the  malicious  designs  of  its  diabo¬ 
lical  author.  How  devoutly  is  it  to  be  wished  that  all  the  ministers  of 
the  w  ord  of  God  were  duly  aware  of  the  peculiar  temptation,  to  which 
they  are  exposed  from  this  insidious  attack;  and  by  taking  tpecial 
hcM  to  themselves  and  to  their  doctrine,  would  show  that  they  are 
not  ignorant  of  these  devices  of  Satan  !  So  far  as  the'  voice  of  sn 
humble  individual  may  be  capable  of  reaching,  1  would  endeavour  to 
sound  forth  the  note  of  alarm,  and  to  awaken  mv  brethren  in  the  minis- 
try  to  a  full  sense  of  their  danger  and  duty  in  these  times  of  peril  and 
difheuity.* 

Mr.  Simons's  Letter  to  a  res|>ected  friend,  is  highly  interesting 
on  several  accounts  ;  the  living  image  it  presents  of  the  mind 
and  character  of  the  writer,  the  naive  expression  of  strong 
feeling,  and  tlie  primitive,  inartifiidal  continuity  of  its  style. 
We  have  seen  nothing,  in  print,  that  contains  so  much  offset, 
relative  to  the  shocking  outrages  which  some  pitiable  individuali 
have  lately  committed  against  Holy  Scripture,  and  common 
sense.  \Ve  must  profess  to  feel  a  reluctance  in  becoming  instru¬ 
mental  to  the  repetition  and  perpetuation  of  the  distressingly  offen¬ 
sive  assertions,  vyhich  Mr.  Simons  has  embodied  in  his  Letter. 
And  yet,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  his  Letter  may  be  extensively 
read.  Mr.  Simons  has  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  more  of 
Antinoniianisro,  than  those  can  know  who  read  only  the  wary 
publications  of  its  defenders,  and  hear  only  their  comparatively 
cautious  preaching ;  he  has  read  their  private  correspoudeiice, 
has  heard  their  private  conversations. 

It  is  in  the  overruled  nature  of  most  of  the  evils  that  afflict 
the  world,  when  they  proceed  beyond  a  certain  extent,  to  provide 
for  themselves  an  antulote,  or  at  least  a  boundary.  Such,  it  may 
he  hoped,  will  be  the  case  with  Antinomianism.  The  sulphureous 
eructation  of  impiety  which  now  blackens  the  heavens,  will,  we 
trust,  inspire  many  with  a  seasonable  terror  ;  especially  those, 
who  are  foolishly  lingering  upon  the  sides  of  the  pit. 

There  is,  however,  one  as])ect  of  this  gloomy  subject  which,  in 
the  eye  of  the  Christian,  beams  with  chearfulness,  and  exultation. 
Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  the  prophetic*  pictures,  drawn  with 
so  much  force,  and  particularity,  and  coincidence  by  Paul,  and 
Jude,  and  Peter,  without  recognising  the  character  of  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  are  meeting  the  eye  and  ear  at  every  turn  ^ 
“  In  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come.”  In  thin  day,  be¬ 
yond  a  comparison,  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  our  ears.  Is 
there,  then,  no  ground  of  expectation  that  oiirir  are  indee<l  “  the 
**  Lu»i  Day 9  ?”  tliat  the  prevalence  and  triumph  of  impiety 
in  the  World,  thtt  indifference,  the  falseness,  the  delusioui 
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i»f  professors,  tlio  \fanderings,  the  darkness,  the  fears  of  ^ 

Cliristiaos,  are  all  drawing  to  tlieir  close  >  that  we  are  louehUig 

upon  the  times  of  refresliing  from  above,  that  yet  but  a  few 

days  of  weariness,  disgust,  distraction,  and  He  that  shall  come, 

will  come, — come  to  his  Temple,  thence  for  ever  to  ex|>el  every  * 

thing  that  “  defileth,”  or  worketh  aboniiiiation,**  or maketh  i 

«  a  Lic;» 


Art-  IV.  Beppot  a  Venetian  Story.  Fourth  Edition  8vo.  pp.  51.  price 
Ss  6d.  London,  1818. 

lIA'r  does  Beppo  mean,  is  the  common  inquiry  }  *  Beppo 
*  is  the  Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph.^  The  Joe  of  this 
story  is  an  Italian  Merchant,  who  having  been  cast  away  ^  about 
*  wheio  Troy  stood  once,*  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Mussul¬ 
mans,  becomes  first  a  slave,  and  then  a  renegudo,  grows  rich, 
and  at  leti  gih,  after  having  been  long  given  over  as  dead,  re¬ 
turns  to  Venice,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  wife  and  her  cara- 
Uer  iierventv^ 

*  to  reclaim 

His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name.* 

The  poem  is  of  the  burlesque  kind,  and  were  it  not  that  it  is 
licentious  in  its  mural,  occasionally  vulgar  and  profane  in  its  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  rather  tedious  in  its  narrative,  it  might  serve  very 
well  to  laugh  through  after  dinner.  There  is  a  happy  whimsi- 
caliiess  ill  some  of  the  rhymes,  and  now  and  then  a  stroke  of 
humour  and  of  satire,  which  will  succeed  with  the  good  natured 
reader,  who  has  not  adventured  to  read  the  poem  aloud,  nor  set 
himself  to  read  it  through.  Our  readers  will,  we  think,  be  at 
no  loss  to  conjecture  its  character.  They  may  judge  of  its  style 
from  the  following  extracts. 

‘  Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore, 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball. 

And  imisque,  and  mime,  and  mystery,  and  more 
Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now.  or  at  all, 

Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore. 

And  at  the  moment  when  1  lix  my  story. 

That  sea-burn  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 

*  They’ve  pretty  faces  yet,  those  tame  Venetians, 

Black  eyes,  arch’d  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  still, 

Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 

In  ancient  arts  by  moderns  miniick’d  ill ; 

And  like  so  many  Venuses  of  Titian’s 
(  Tlic  best’s  at  Florence — see  it,  if  ye  will ) 

They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony. 

Or  stepped  from  out  a  piaure  by  Giorgione, 
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*  Whose  tints  are  truth  and  beautv  at  their  best  i 
And  when  yuu  to  Manfrini’s  palace  go, 

Tliat  picture  (howsoever  fine  tlie  rest) 

Is  loveliest  to  iny  mind  of  all  the  show ; 

It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  t/our  zest ; 

And  that’s  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so, 

*Tis  but  a  portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife, 

And  self ;  but  such  a  woman  !  love  in  light ! 

*  Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal, 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name. 

Hut  something  better  still,  so  very  real. 

That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  same ; 

A  thing  that  ^ou  would  purchase,  beg  or  steal, 

Wer’t  not  impossible,  besides  a  shame  i 
The  face  recals  some  face,  as  ’twere  with  pain. 

You  once  liuve  seen,  but  ne’er  will  see  again ; 

‘  One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 
Arc  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  face ; 

And,  oh  !  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 
In  momentary  gliding,  the  sofl  grace, 

The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree. 

In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace. 

Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  shall  know, 
Like  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below. 

'  Will]  all  its  sinful  doings,  1  must  say. 

That  Italy's  a  pleasant  place  to  me, 

Wlio  love  to  sec  the  sun  snine  every  day. 

And  vines  (not  nail’d  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 
Festoon’d,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play. 

Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  see. 

When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France. 

*  I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out, 

Without  being  forc’d  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 

My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapp’d  about. 

Because  the  skies  are  not  the  roost  secure  ; 

1  know'  too  that,  if  stopp’d  upon  my  route. 

Where  the  green  alleys  windingiy  allure, 

Keeling  with  grapes  red  waggons  choke  the  way,— 

In  England  ’twould  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray.* 

*  **  England ;  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still,’* 

I  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it; 

i  like  to  speak  and  lucrubatc  my  fill ; 

1  like  the  government  (but  that  is  not  it) ; 

1  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill ; 

1  like  ilie  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we’ve  got  it) ;  « 

1  like  a  parliamentary  debate. 

Particularly  when  ’tis  not  too  late ; 
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*  I  like  the  taxes,  when  tbcy*rc  not  too  many ; 

I  like  a  seacoal  6re,  when  not  too  dear ; 

I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any ; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer: 

I  like  the  weather  when  it  is  not  rainy. 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 

And  60  God  save  the  Regent,  Church  and  King  ! 
AVhich  means  that  1  like  all  and  every  thing.’ 


Art.  V.  The  Conduct  of  the  Cler^  in  supporting  the  Bible  Society 
vindicated  from  the  Charges  itrouM  against  them  by  the  Rev,  Richard 
Lloyd:  in  a  Letter  to  that  Gentleman.  By  tho  Uev.  Edward 
Cooper,  Rector  of  Hamstall- Rid  ware,  and  of  Yo.\al1,  in  the  ('ouuty 
of  Stafford,  &c.  12mo,  pp.  72.  Loudon,  ISIS.  . 


I^OTHING  better  can  be  desired  for  any  cause,  than  to  have^ 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Cooper  as  its  advocate,  and  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  as  its  adversary.  No  p)ud  man  would  wish  to 
find  the  one  his  opponent ;  no  wise  man  would  retain  the  other 


as  his  apoloi^ist.  Hitherto,  the  Bible  Society  has  been  singu-' 
larly  fortunate  in  botli  respects,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  oliserve 


the  striking  contrast  of  style,  manner,  and  temper,  exhibited  in 


the  present  instance,  between  the  letters  of  the  reverend  assailant, 
and  this  mild  dispassionate  r^ouuler.  Mr,  Cooper  writes  in  thc' 
style  of  a  true  gentlemau  *,  this  is  saying  soinetliing  more  than 
could  be  pronounced  oL  the  letters  of  everytoontrovertist ;  but, 
what  is  moi*e,  his  courtesy  it  the  evident  result  of^  the  uBfeigneil 
apirit  of  Christian  charity. 

‘  I  enter  indeed  on  this  work,’  he  writes,  *  with  fear  and  trembling. 

I  have  a  dislike  to  controversy,  and  I  am  afraid  of  ih  I  have  teen, 
by  experience,  the  difficulty  of  conducting,  it  in  a, Christian  spirit,  and 
with  Christian  weapons.  And  1  will  frankly  acknowledge,  that  the 
perusal  of  your  hook  has  neither  increased  rqy  partiality  to  this  kind 
of  warfare,  nor  diminished  my  fears  of  its,  conseouences.  I  hope, 
however,  that  in  the  following  pages  no  ^ord.will  arop^from  my  pcog 
which  can  be  construed  Into  a  breach  of  real  charity. 

*  And  in  the  spirit,  of  these  remarks,  twill  begm^witb  thankfully 

acknowledging  the  Cnristiap  regard  which  you.  profess, feel  for  me« 
From  the  tone  and  spirit  displayed  in  some  parts  of  the  note  In  quet- 
tion,  I  should  have  been  fearful  that  your  feelings  towards  me  were 
not  of  that  description;  but  since -you  assert  the  conirary,  I  nrnst 
readily  adroit  your  assertion,  and  beg  Icaye  to  return  you  my  Christian 
regard,  with  the  same  sincerity  wiui  which  I  trust  you  have  offered 
me  your’s.’  *  ‘  \  ;  .  •  , 

Mr.  Lloyd's  objeoiioiMi:  agaiosA  a  Clergyman's  uniting  himself 
to  the  Bible,  Society,  are  reducible,  he  conceives,  to  five,  and  aro 
in  Hubstauce  comprobended  in  the  following*  arguments. 

*  L  By  so  doing  he  associates  with  avoused  infidels. and  heretics  oo 
religious  grounds,  2.  He  beTongt  to  a  society  among  the  members  of 
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which  prayer  of  any  kind  is  inadmissible.  3.  He  eomnromiscs  the 
dignity  of  his  sacred  and  apostolical  office,  togctlier  with  tliat  of  his 
church,  by  mingling  with  teachers  and  ministers  of  other  persuasions. 
4.  He  helps  to  inBame  the  sects  against  the  Church,  and  to  divide  the 
Church  ag.iinst  herself,  f*.  He  commits  all  this  sin  merely  for  the 
sake  of  an  object,  which  in  itself  is  both  unlawful  and  mischievous.* 

We  think  that  Mr.  Lloyd  himself  cannot  coinplain  that  hit 
objections  are  mis-stated. 

To  the  first  objection,  Mr.  Cooper  replies,  that  the  Bibls 
Society  is  not  associated  on  any  religious  ground,  hut  has  strictly 
a  diantable  object  ;  that  to  spc.ik  of  an  avowed  infidel  joining 
a  society  for  distributing  the  Bible,  almost  amounts  to  a  sole¬ 
cism  ;  hnt  that  if  all  the  Dissenting  members  of  the  Society 
were  cv  n  avowed  infidels  and  heretics,  he  should  not  deem  it 
unlawful,  as  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  to  associate 
witli  them  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  s(HH)nd  objection,  Mr.  Cooper  shews,  in  brief,  to  be  as 
weak  as  it  is  partial :  it  was  scarcely  worth  notice,  on  account 
of  its  palpable  hypocrisy. 

From  his  rtply  to  the  third  objection,  we  haye  great  pleasure 
ill  transcribing  the  following  manly  and  liberal  sentiments  : 

*  You  ask,  **  Is  it  no  sin  to  amalgamate,  even  in  appearanu^  the 
Episcopal  and  Apostolical  Constitution  of  the  Church  with  every 
dissenting  form,  and  to  reduce  the  Clergy  of  the  nation,  who  hold 
their  divine  commission  in  regular  succession  from  tlie  Apostles,  to  s 
level  with  every  vain  upstart,  who  substitutes  spiritual  gifts  for  learn¬ 
ing,  and  a  strong  impulse  to  preach  the  Gospel,  for  a  divine  call  to 
do  so 

*  On  this  point  I  must  despair  of  ^inng^ou  satisfaction.  There  is 
involved  in  it  a  discrepancy  of  principles  so  wide  and  fundamental,  as 
prevents  the  possibility,  while  our  respective  sentiments  continue  as 
they  are,  of  our  ever  approximating  Uie  one  to  the  other.  Happily, 
however,  for  myself,  and  for  the  other  Cler^  of  tlie  ElstablishroeDt, 
it  is  not  conscience  that  we  are  required^  satisfy,  but  our  omu 
And  as  our  Church  admits  not  within  ner  bosom,  a  self-appointed 
Teacher,  so  likewise  it  excludes  any  self-appolnt^  Pope.  In  this 
Protestant  sentiment,  I  feel  you  will  accoru ;  and  should  a  thought 
obtrude  itself  on  your  mind,  which  would  tend  to  abridge  us  of  our 
Christian  liberty,  and  in  the  spirit  of  self  sufficiency  or  intolerance,  to 
impute  to  us  an  erroneous  judgement,  or  a  deluded  conscience,  I 
trust  it  would  be  instantly  dismissed  by  the  recollection  of  the  Apos¬ 
tle's  words :  **  Who  art  thou  that  juilgest  another  man’s  servant  ?  To 
his  own  Master  he  standeth  or  falleth  t  Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up; 
for  God  is  able  to  make  him  stand.'* 

*  The  whole  force  of  your  argument  in  the  objection  now  before 
us,  appears  to  roe  to  hinge  on  the  following  question.  Is  Episcopal 
ordination,  though  primitive,  though  apostolical,  yet  the  only,  the 
exclusive  way  in  which  God  has  provided,  or  docs  at  Uiis  time  pro¬ 
vide  pastors  and  teachers  **  for  the  perfecting  of  the  taints,  for  the 


work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?*’  If  I 
should  infer*  from  your  mode  of  statiDs  the  objection  we  are  conii* 
ileriirg,  and  from  other  parts  of  your  publication,  wliat  your  answer  to 
this  question  would  be,  1  should  suppose  it  would  be  in  the  affirmative. 
But  as  you  have  not  expressly  made  such  a  declaration,  1  will  not 
tike  the  liberty  of  making  it  for  you.  Indeed,  Sir,  it  is  wise  to  pause 
before  you  venture  affirmatively  to  decide  a  Question  which  the  Scrip* 
lures  have  not  decided ;  which  the  articles  ot  your  Church,  with  her 
characteristic  modesty  on  points  unsettled  in  Scripture,  have  not  de* 
cided;  which  the  laws  of  the  British  empire,  oy  establishing  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  declaring  it  in  toe  Act  of  Union,  to  be  a 
true  church  of  ('hrist,  have  in  fact  decided  ne^tively.  It  is  wise  to 
pause  before  you  venture  to  predicate  a  conclusion,  wnich  necessarily 
involves  in  it  such  ireinendous  consemiences,  which  would  at  once 
unchurch  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ana  many  other  of  the  Reformed 
Churches ;  which  would  assim  the  names  of  upstarts  and  intruders  to 
men,  on  whom  God  has  fixed  the  broad  seal  ot  his  sanction  and  autho¬ 
rity,  on  such  men  as  Howe  and  Henry,  as  Watts  and  Doddridge  { 
and  would  consign  over  a  large  portion  of  our  present  population  to 
the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.  I  say.  Sir,  tliat  you  act  wisely  in 
pausing  before  you  venture  to  decide  on  such  a  question,  and  to  pre¬ 
dicate  such  a  conclusion.  And  yet  till  you  do  predicate  this  oonclu- 
(ion,  it  appears  to  me,  that  your  argument  loses  the  only  support  on 
which  it  could  have  pretended  to  stand.  For  if  there  be  other  lawful 
modes  of  ordaining  ministers,  than  that  which  our  Church  retains ; 
and  if,  as  the  ^d  article  of  our  Church  declares,  We  ought  to 
judge  those  lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  caUed  to 
this  work  by  men,  who  have  public  authority  ffiven  unto  them  in  tho 
congregation  to  call  and  sena  ministers  into  me  Lord’s  vineyard 
then  I  would  ask.  Who  is  to  be  Judge  in  these  matters?  Within  the 
pale  of  our  own  Church,  we  know  who  are  the  persons  that  have  pub¬ 
lic  authority  given  unto  them  for  this  work ;  aud  hence,  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  such  as  they  ordain  to  the  office  of  public  preaching,  or 
ministering  of  the  sacraments  in  the  congregation,  are  tonally  cidlod 
and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  But  with  respect  to  those  who  aro 
mthout  this  pale,  who,  1  ask,  is  to  be  the  Judge?  Who  is  to  decide 
I  on  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  those  proceedings  by  which  any 
individual,  who  dissents  from  tlie  form  and  discipline  of  our  Church, 
claims  to  have  been  chosen  and  called  to  the  work'  of  the  ministry  ? 
1  know  that  if  he  has  separated  himself  from  us  without  a  sufficient 
plea,  and  has  thrust  himself  into  the  sacred  office  without  a  lawful 
calling,  he  is  on  these  accounts  a  sinner  before  God.  But  who  is  to 
decide  on  his  plea,  or  on  his  calling  ?  Am  I  to  erect  myself  into  a 
jud^,  and  to  summon  him  to  the  tribunal  of  my  feeble  and  perh^ 
prejudiced  judgment ;  and  having  condemned  him  for  a  sin,  of  which 
uod  who  seeth  the  heart,  may  possibly  acquit  him,  am  I.  in  proof  and 
vindication  of  my  dignity  as  a  minister,  episcopally  ordained  to  say, 
"  Stand  by  thyself :  come  not  near  to  me,  tor  I  am  holier  than 
thou  ?” 

*  Sir,  I  am  not  advocating  the  cause  of  dis^nt ;  I  wish  from  my 
heart  that  there  were  no  divisions  in  the  body  of  Christ :  but  that  all 
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were  “  of  one  spirit  nntl  of  one  ininJ,  striving  togetlier  only  for  tlie 
faith  of  the  .(io«.neI.’*  But  these  things  cannot  yet  he;  and  since 
God  has  thought  fit  in  his  Providence  to  place  me  in  these  troublnui 
times,  and  to  call  me  t  >  the  high  and  important  office  of  a  minister  of 
his  Ciospel.  in  our  apo.^stolical  church  ;  1  would  endeavour,  as  much  as 
in  me  lieth,  to  live  consistently  with  that  sacred  character,  and  in 
reference  to  it,  “  with  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  to  have  my 
conversation  in  the  world.*'  1  wish  so  to  steer  my  perilous  and  ififfi. 
cult  course,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand  I  magnify  my  office,  I  may 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  degrade  the  exalted  character  of  ray  rcligioo. 

I  would  not  seek  needlessly  to  associate  in  public  with  those  who 
differ  ;  but  in  the  way  of  duty  I  w  ould  not  shun  all  occasion  of  inter- 
course  with  them.  And  such  an  occasion  the  Bible  Society  presents 
to  me,  and  enforces  upon  my  conscience.  In  giving  ray  feeble  support 
to  this  Society,  I  believe  that  I  am  doing  a  work  pleasing  to  the 
Almighty.  1  believe  that  1  am  fulfilling  a  duty  which  1  owe  to  my 
Church,  to  iny  country,  and  to  the  world  at  large.  In  the  course  of 
discharging  this  duty,  I  occasionally  associate,  fnr  a  short  time,  with 
those  wdio  profess  themselves  ministers  of  Christ,  but  not  of  the  calling 
with  which  I  am  called.  On  such  occasions,  I  regard  them  in  the 
character  in  which  the  law's  of  our  country,  and,  consecpiently,  the 
laws  of  our  Church,  regard  them,  as  persons  laying  claim  to  holy 
orders,  tolerated  by  our  statutes,  and  licensed  by  them  to  the  office 
of  ministers.  Whether  these  claims  be  right,  or  otherwise,  falls  not 
within  my  province,  or  my  power  to  decide.  If  they  are  erroneously 
made,  my  presence  cannot  sanction  an  error,  in  a  point  on  which  I 
am  wholK'  incompetent  to  determine ;  and  the  determination  of  which 
has  not  tne  most  (Ustant  connection  with  the  object  on  which  I  have 
met  them.  No  doubt,  no  imputation  is  cast  on  the  validity  of  my 
episcopal  ordination  ;  no  recognition  is  required  from  me  of  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  their  ordination.  On  going  to  the  committee-room,  or  to  the 
hall,  I  make  no  compromise  of  principle,  even  in  appearance,  in  any 
way.  I  offend  not,  either  in  letter,  or  in  spirit,  against  any  one  article 
of  my  Church.  I  break  no  law,  or  canon,  which  I  have  subscribed. 
I  violate  no  duty,  which  I  owe  to  my  ecclesiastical  Rulers.  I  am 
countenanced  by  many  of  my  superiors,  by  some  of  the  highest 
authority  in  my  Church.  And  when  I  have  transacted  tlie  busmeu 
on  whicii  I  have  attended,  1  leave  the  iissembly,  I  trust,  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  work  in  which  I  liavc  been  engaged ;  or,  by  the  persons 
with  whom  1  have  associated.  My  feelings  of  affection  and  gratitude 
towards  my  own  apostolic  Church,  and  of  the  duty  and  allcgiai^ 
which  I  owe  to  her,  arc  not  diminished  by  the  circumstance  of  having 
beeafor  a  season  in  the  coinpaay  of  those  w  ho  dissent  from  her  com¬ 
munion  ;  perhaps  they  arc  strengthened  and  increased  by  a  tacit 
comparison,  suggested  by  this  very  circumstance  to  my  mind,  of  the 
superior  privileges  which,  through  the  mere}'  of  God,  I  enjoy  within 
the  precincts  ot  the  R<;tabHshcd  Church;  and  of  the  authorized  and 
undisputed  right  which  she  confers  on  me,  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God.’ 

The  fourth  objectiou  is  fully  met.  ^  Tliat  there  is  a  diytaioo 
‘  in  our  Church,'  says  Mr.  Cooper,  ‘  I  both  know  and  lament. 
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<  But  It  existed  before  tlic  Bible  Society  ap|>eai’ed  ;  it  would 

<  equally  survive  its  dissolution.  The  nature  and  {grounds  of  this 

*  division  are  not  matters  which  fall  within  iny  present  discus- 

*  sion.  It  is  the  fact  alone  to  which  I  appeal! 

As  to  the  fifth  objection — ‘  Is  it  not  sin  to  inflame  all  parties 

*  a^inst  the  Church  and  to  divhle  the  Church  against  herself, 

*  for  the  sake  only  of  distributing  the  Scriptures  in  one  parti- 
^  cular  mode,  and  that  mode  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the 

*  primitive  Christians  and  of  our  venerable  Reformers,  and  im- 

*  plying  that  the  Bible  can  do  its  own  tcork^  and  virtually  en* 

*  couraging  every  man  to  be  his  own  divine  ?*•— Mr.  Coo]>er 
first  exposes  the  disingenuous  sophistry  by  which  a  distinction  k 
attempted  to  be  supported  between  the  mode  of  distribution 
adopted  by  the  Bible  Society,  and  that  of  other  societies,  which 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Ho  admits  that  tliere  is  a  sense  in 
wliich,  *  greatly  as  he  disapproves  of  the  phraseology,’  it  is  im<* 
plii’d  that*  the  Bible  can  do  its  own  work,*  and  in  which  the 
Soeiqty  does  encourage  *  every  man  to  be  his  own  divine  but 
he  challenges  a  comparison  between  the  practice  of  the  clerical 
inciubeis  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  clerical  iion-subscriI>ers, 
in  all  the  branches  of  ministerial  duty. 

Objections,  however,  unsound,  untenable,  irrelevant  os  these, 
never 'Can,  Mr.  Cooper  justly  maintains,  have  had  any  real 
weight  witli  the  clergy  in  general. 

*  That  some  vague  and  Indistinct  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the 
Established  Church  from  the  operations  of  the  Bible  Society,  may 
have  in  severali  perhaps  in  many  instances,  produced  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  support  It,  I  am  ready  to  admit ;  ana  wherever  such  appre¬ 
hensions  have  been  conscientiously  entertained  by  any  individuals,  1 
would  be  very  far  from  indiscriminately  involving  them  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  in  question.  But  even  in  respect  to  these  persons,  I  am  not 
altogether  without  ray  fears.  Being  fully  convinced,  that  a  zeal  for 
the  Established  Church  is  of  itself  no  certain  and  conclusive  cri¬ 
terion  of  a  zciU  fur  true  Christianity,. and  that  there  may  possibly  be 
i  great  deficiency  of  just  and  lively  feeling  for  the  spiritual  interests 
of  mankind,  in  hearts  which  are  tremblingly  alive  to  tlie  interest  of 
their  particular  Church  ;  I  would  still,  with  all  deference  and  humi- 
lity,  repent  ray  former  admonition,  and  **  submit  it  to  the  conscien¬ 
tious  consideration  of  every  individual  who  is  indisposed,  from  what¬ 
ever  professed  cause,  to  the  Bible  Society — whether  at  the  boitorn  of 
his  indisposition,  there  may  not  be  a’  latent  and  an  unsuspected 
portion  of  indifference  to  the  great  and  general  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  - 

*1  feel,  this  admonition  to  be  the  mere  necessary  and  seasonable, 
because  while  1  learn  from  your  publication,  that  one  objection  to 
the  Bible  I  Society  consists  in  its  sending  Bibles  to  Heathen  Lands, 
without  undertaking  to  furnish  Preachers  to  explain  and  interpret 
them*;  I  perceive  also,  in  the  same  publication,  an  eagerness  to 
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bring  fon^ard  objections  against  the  otdt^  attempt  which  is  making  in 
our  Church  to  supply  this  deficiency.  To  an  indifferent  obserte; 
there  might  appear  an  inconsistency  of  conduct  in  such  endeavours, 
first  to  censure  one  Society  for  sending  Bibles  without  Missionaries, 
and  then  to  find  fault  with  another,  which  is  sending  out  the  very 
Missionaries  which  arc  wanting.* 

*  A§  to  Church  EMtablishmentgf  continues  Mr.  Cooj>er, 

^  they  cannot  be  $ent  into  Heathen  nations.  It  is  the  labour 
*  of  the  missionary  which,  in  this  services,  she  must  employ. 

*  And  if  tlie  Societies  already  existing  are  not  constituted  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  wishes,  nor,  as  she  supposes,  are  consistent  with  her  modes 
of  operation,  the  world  still  opens  to  her  an  abundance  of  unoccu¬ 
pied  regions,  amidst  which,  in  her  own  way,  and  according  to  her 
own  views,  she  may  diffuse,  without  a  rival  or  intruder,  the  pure  rty 
of  Gospel  truth.* 

*  Great  and  obvious  are  the  facilities,  which  the  rulers  of  our 
Church  possess  for  healing  her  preseut  wounds,  if  they  have  wisdom 
and  courage  to  apply  them.  But  if  some  late  events  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  indicative  of  the  counsels  which  they  intend  to  follow,  then 
indeed  the  case  is  hopeless,  and  the  breach  must  be  incurable.  In¬ 
temperate  protests,  and  coarse,  indiscriminate  abuse,  may  gratify  the 
evil  passions  of  mankind,  but  they  never  can  do  any  good* 

*  As  a  member  of  the  Bible  Society,  I  feel  thankful,’  says 
I^Ir.  Cooper,  ‘  for  your  puldication  ;  for  1  do  expect  she  willdc- 
•  rive  very  important  benefits 'from  it’  We  have  already  ten¬ 
dered  our  public  thanks  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  but  fear  that  in  neither 
case  they  will  be  very  acceptable.  His  too  modest  estimate  of 
his  own  merits,  will  lead  him  to  decline  the  meed  of  his  services. 

As  to  the  IVlidhurst  case,  Mr.  Cooper  very  projicrly  declines 
entering  into  it.  Mr.  Sargent’s  counter-statement  is  now  before 
the  public,  but  we  shall  not  return  to  the  subject. 

Art.  VI.  Sermons f  by  the  Rev.  D.  S.  Wayland,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Kirton 

in  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire.  Dedicated  by  Permission,  to  the  Bishop 

of  Lincoln.  8vo.  pp.  344.  Price  9s. 

'¥T  is  very  possible,  we  imagine,  that  the  circumstance  of 
-■  these  Sermons  being  published  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  may  induce  in  the  thoughts  of  many  persons 
the  suspicion  of  their  being  hostile  to  sound  doctrine.  From 
this  apprehension  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  relieve  the  minds  of 
our  readers.  The  discourses  com pris^  in  this  volume, 
neither  charged  with  invectives  against  Calvinism,  nor  mixed 
witli  sophisms  in  support  of  Baptismal  regeneration ;  they  am 
perfectly  free  from  these  kinds  of  exceptionable  matter.  They 
are  very  serious  and  practical,  and  are  composed  in  a  very  neat 
and  chaste  style,  which,  though  it  does  not  rise  to  sublimity,  ^ 
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frequently  elegant,  and  always  perspicuous.  They  are  not  the 
produce  of  a  brilliant  iiiKurinatioii,  nor  do  tliey  contain  profound 
discassioMs  of  tlieolot^ical  questions ;  their  pretensions  arc  of  a 
higher  order,  and  other  and  better  qauliiies  are  included  in  tlieir 
character  iVh.  Wii> land's  solicitude  to  alarm  the  careless  and 
impefnitent  sinner,  to  add  strength  to  the  man  strii^gliiii'  with 
temptation,  and  to  impart  consolation  to  the  Christian  oppressed 
wiMi  sorrows,  is  apparent  in  his  work,  ami  tiiese  edects  Iko  bas 
not  omitted  to  connect  with  the  Divine  blessiuc^  on  his  labours. 
Witli  the  praise  which  we  cordially  award  to  the  Author,  we 
should,  wc  inu-t  confess,  have  been  s^ad  to  express  our  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  Sermons  before  us.  But  to  do  this,  it  would 
be  necess;;ry  that  they  should  exhibit  more  prominently,  and  more 
oowerfuUy,  the  essential  points  of  Evant^elical  doctrine.  Mr. 
Waylaiid  justly  represents  the  Gospel  •())  ‘229)  as  a  ‘  scheme  of 

*  truth,  mercy,  and  holiness,  intended  to  reconcile  them  to  God 

*  by  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ ;  and  by  the  influence  of 

*  the  Holy  Spirit,  enlighten  in  their  minds,  purifying  their 

*  hearts,  and  elevating  tlieir  atrections,  to  lead  them  to  that 
^  better  country,  here,  throu^ii  didiculty,  trial,  and  sorrow,  the 

*  true  Christian  will  arrive  at  last,*  and  he  not  infrequently  ad¬ 
verts  to  these  topics  ;  hut,  thoufi;h  we  willingly,  on  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  tliesc  passages,  include  liim  amons^  those  preachers  who 
are  the  Servants  of  the  Most  Hig’h  God,"  and  “  shew 

unto  men  the  way  of  Salvation,"  we  should  have  felt  more 
pleasure  in  fiiruishiii^  this  notice  of  his  discourses,  if  we  could 
have  more  fully  ascertained  his  doctrine  on  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  Revelation. 

The  table  of  contents  includes  the  following  texts  and  subjects. 
On  the  strict  Hcquisitioiis  of  the  Gospel.  Matthew  xvi.  24. 
On  the  Happiness  of  a  Life  devoted  to  Religion.  Proverbs 
iii.  17.  On  quenching  the  Spirit  of  God.  1  Thess.  v.  19. 
On  Devotedness  to  Christ.  Romans,  xiv.  8.  On  Brotherly 
Love,  John  xiii.  35.  On  Presumptuous  Sin.  ‘  Psalm  xix.  13. 
On  the  Discouragements,  and  the  Supports  of  the  Christian. 
Isaiah  xl.  29,  30,  31.  On  the  elevated  State  of  the  Christian 
in  this  woild  ami  in  that  to  come.  1  John  iii.  2.  On  tlic 
Parable  of  the  unjust  Steward.  Luke  xvi.  8.  On  tlic  Duty 
of  persevering  in  Prayer.  Luke  xviii.  1.  On  a  candid  Attention 
to  the  Gospel.  Acts  xvii.  11,  12.  On  the  Preparation  requisite 
before  the  Lord’s  Supper.  1  Corinthians  xi.  28.  On  Re- 
pnitaDce.  Luke  xiii.  5.  On  Preparation  for  Dcatli.  Genesis 
lU.  19.  On  the  Happiness  of  Heaven.  Hebrews  xi.  16. 
On  the  Disobedience  oi  the  Man  of  God.  1  Kings  xiii.  18. 
The  last  iHscourse  was  preached  at  the  visitation  of  the  Author's 
DkKiefian,  at  Gainsborough,  1815. 

1q  the  discourse  ^  Ob  the  strict  Requisitions  of  the  Gospel,' 
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the  Autlior  addresses  tlie  fullowinp^  considerations  to  liis  readers, 
iihich  we  take  leave  to  recommend  very  seriously  to  ourn. 

*  And  now,  which  among  us  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and 
say,  “  I  have  denied  myself  *’  I  do  not  speak  of  sclf*dcnial  in  no. 
torious  and  acknowledged  vice :  1  have  scarcely  spoken  at  all  of  it  in 
this  view.  We  are  Cliristians  in  name  at  least ;  and  we  read,  or 
sometimes  hear  our  Bibles.  We  cannot  therefore  be  ignorant,  we 
cannot  deny,  that  to  abstain  from  gross  vice  is  absolutely  essential  to 
Christianity.  This  then  1  pass  by.  But  who  is  there  here,  who 

Eractises  self-denial  in  things  which  are  in  themselves  innocent, 
ccause  they  have  a  tendency  to  lead  him  on  to  sin :  who  is  there, 
who  absUins  from  what  is  pleasing  and  harmless  to  himself,  because 
it  may  offend  his  ignorant  brother  ?  My  dear  friends !  I  do  not  set 
up  for  your  accuser ;  God  know  eth  your  hearts  and  mine :  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  many  of  us,  who  arc  strangers  to 
true  Christian  self-denial.  Ah  !  if  we  were  not ;  should  w’c  go  on,  as  we 
do,  living  to  our  appetites  and  passions ;  doing  ail  that  is  agreeable  to 
our  natural  dispositions ;  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  which  fall  in  our 
way,  without  reflecting  whether  they  arc  dangerous  to  our  own  re¬ 
ligious  feelings,  or  to  those  of  others  ?  Should  we  be  satisfied  with 
saying,  “We  break  no  express  commandment  of  God?”  (though 
W’C  know  but  little  of  the  Commandments,  or  of  ourselves,  when  we 
say  even  this.)  Should  w’e  unnecessarily  go  into  society,  where  we  arc 
certain  to  hear  religion  ridiculed,  and  the  name  of  God  blasphemed; 
because  such  society  is  pleasing  to  us  ?  Should  we  enter  into  amuse¬ 
ments,  whose  natural  tendency  it  is  to  weaken  our  religious  impres* 
sions ;  to  bind  our  souls  to  earth ;  to  make  us  forget  death,  judgement, 
and  eternity  ?  Should  we  read  books,  which  will  undermine  our 
principles,  and  destroy  our  seriousness ;  because  they  gratify  our 
curiosity,  or  enchant  our  imagination?  Is  this  Christian  self-denial? 
—Let  our  own  consciences  answer  the  question  !* 

It  must  frequently  have  occurred  to  some  of  our  readers,  to 
compare  the  state  of  that  part  of*  the  world  which  is  within  the 
reacli  of  their  own  observation,  and  in  which  the  profession  of 
Christianity  is  general,  with  what  w'ouid  be  the  moral  condition 
of  a  people  on  whose  tem|)crs  and  conduct  the  influence  of 
Christian  principles  should  be  directly  felt,  and  to  deduce  from 
the  coinpaiisoii  inferences  not  very  favourable  to  the  character 
and  reputation  of  many  avowed  Christians.  What  the  Gosnel 
can  elU  Cl,  and  should  accomplish,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  representations  of  its  tendency. 

*  Suppose  that,  instead  of  seeking  witli  such  restless  anxiety,  the 
riches  and  oilier  advantages  of  this  life  ;  pushing  back,  and  envying 
tliose,  who  are  before  us  in  the  chase ;  we  possessed  the  heavenly- 
mindedness  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  indifference  to  every  thing  here 
below  but  the  service  of  God  :  that,  instead  of  seeking  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  men,  wnthout  reflecting  whether  we  are  justifled  or  not  in  the 
stops  we  are  taking,  we  were  indifferent  to  human  applause :  that 
instead  of  pursuing  every  imaginary  insult  with  a  spirit  of  liatred  and 
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rcvcni^e  wc  forf^ave  our  oifending  brother,  and  wiped  the  rcmcrabrance 
ot'  his  fault  from  our  minds :  that,  instead  of  minding  high  thinga  we 
were  contented  in  the  state  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  us : 
^what  would  be  the  result  of  this  ?  What  hut  a  scene  of  harmony, 
and  love,  and  peace,  of  which  now*,  alas  !  we  can  form  but  a  very 
inadequate  idea  ?  Where  would  be  the  violent  and  tempestuous 
passions,  that  disturb  the  peace  of  families,  and  mako  the  houses 
of  some,  nil  image  and  a  foretaste  of  hell  ?  Where  would  be  the 
agitation  of  rivalry,  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  ?  NMiere  would 
be  the  unpleasant  feelings  of  peevishness  and  discontent,  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  pride,  the  torment  of  anger  ?  There  would  be  nothing  of 
all  this  my  brethren,  and  we  should  feel  the  justice  and  beauty  of  our 
Saviour’s  declaration,  “  Hlesscd  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit 
*  ihe  earth  ”  p.  S6.  Sermon  II. 

The  earth  has  become  the  inheritance  of  mankind  by  far  other 
means  than  the  practice  of  Christian  meekness. 

We  quote  part  of  the  Preacher’s  expostulation  with  that  class 
of  jiersons,  too  large  a  one,  it  must  he  confessed,  who  despise 
or  neglect  warnings,  and  resist  the  stri\ings  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grace. 

‘  Do  you  know  what  w  ill  take  place  if  you  continue  to  live  in  sin  ? 
The  favourite  passions,  which  now  arc  tlie  chief  hindrance  to  your 
return  to  God,  will  become  stronger  by  indulgence.  You  will,  every 
time  you  indulge  them,  sec  them  in  a  less  dangerous  light.  You  will 
cease  to  deplore,  you  will  begin  to  palliate  and  excuse  them.  You  will 
lay,  **  Afler  all,  there  is  not  much  harm  in  bein^  intemperate ;  or  in 
**  being  unchaste,  or  in  swearing ;  or  in  committing  any  other  action, 
**  which  the  Gospel  declares  to  be  sinful  ;  provided  1  do  no  harm  to 
“  any  body  by  it :  I  am  no  one’s  enemy  but  my  own.”  Great  God  ! 
and  is  it  nothing  to  be  at  enmity  with  thee  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  make 
thy  dispensation  of  mercy  incfiectual  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  break  the 
laws  which  thou  hast  made,  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of 
tliy  creatures?  Is  it  nothing,  to  tempt  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  desert 
us,  and  to  give  us  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  ?  p.  33,  On  Quenching 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

From  the  same  discourse  we  transcribe  a  passage  which  ex¬ 
hibits  a  summary  of  the  Author’s  sentiments. 

‘  Wc  find  if  we  peruse  the  word  of  God  tliat  to  abstain  from  doing 
evil  is  not  all  that  is  required  of  us.  We  are  to  learn  to  do  good. 
Now,  to  do  good,  in  the  sense  in  w'liich  the  Gospel  understands  it, 
comprehends  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  depravity  of  our  nature, 
and  of  our  own  individual  sinfulness  :  a  sense  of  our  need  of  a  mer¬ 
ciful  Saviour  to  redeem  us ;  and  of  the  influence  of  his  Spirit  to 
help  our  infirmities.  It  comprehends  n  devotedness  ot  heart  to  God ; 
a  delight  in  his  service;  a  determination  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which 
he  enjoins,  w'hether  they  regard  Him,  our  neighbour,  or  ourselves* 
All  these  duties,  repentance,  faitli,  universal  holiness,  are  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  are  obtained  by  the  use  of*  those  means  which  the 
kSQie  Spirit  has  appointed.  These  means  are,  meditation,  readily  tho 
ticripiures,  and  the  public  and  private  worshipof  God,  Thus  is  tho 
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influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shed  abroad  in  the  soul ;  thus  it  it 
cherished  there  ;  and  thus  are  oli  the  graces  and  virtues,  which  it  is 
its  province  to  bestow,  acquired.  Let  us  not  then  .say,  thet  wc  do 
not  quench  the  spirit  of  God,  wliile  we  neglect  any  of  his  ordutonces.’ 
p»  57* 

To  warn  the  wicked,  to  denounce  the  wrath  of  God  from 
heaven  against  all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of  men,  is  the 
duty  of  u  Christian  Minister ;  a  tluty  in  which,  wc  four,  many 
who  sustain  the  olliec  are  deficient.  Let  us  iicar  Mr.  Way- 
land. 

*  My  dear  hearers!  it  is  to  ^ou  that  1  address  myself,  tn  you  who 
are  here  present,  and  who  are  perhaps  listening  to  me  us  to  one,  who 
is  repeating  an  idle  tale,  in  which  you  have  no  concern.  Mi!  do  not 
suppose  that  you  can  or  will  escape  the  scrutiny  of  your  Judge,  or 
his  condemnation  if  you  are  found  wanting.  1  should  mourn  vour 
fate  if  you  were  only  to  suffer  annihilation  after  tlie  drOiiin  of  folly 
and  sin  w’as  past ; — but  do  not  flatter  yourselves  that  deal’.i  will  put  aa 
end  to  your  existence,  and  therefore  you  mav  live  us  your  fancy 
directs  you,  till  the  grave  swallows  up  all.  Vou  wist  live  for  ever. 
Yes — if  the  w'ord  of  God  be  true  (and  “  He  is  not  a  man  that  He 
“  should  lie”)  you  must  live  for  ever,  in  happinens  or  misery,  indes¬ 
cribable  and  inconceivable.  There  is  not  a  man  in  this  ihurch  to¬ 
day,  who  is  a  drunkard,  or  a  fornicator,  or  a  swearer,  or  a  covetous 
man,  or  a  defrauder,  or  a  culumniutor;  who  will  not,  unless  he  repent 
and  forsake  his  sins,  litY  up  his  eyes  in  torment,  and  cry  in  vain  tor  a 
drop  of  water,  to  mitigate  the  mry  of  his  burning.  'L'here  is  not  a, 
man  in  this  church  to  day,  who  neglects  his  duty  to  God,  though  he 
bo  regular  in  his  outward  conduct,  and  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
men  ;  who  will  not,  unless  he  repent  and  turn  to  him  from  whom  he 
has  revolted,  be  ranged  on  the  leff  hand  of  his  Judge,  and  hear  the 
dreadful  sentence.  Depart  ye  cursed.  In  short,  there  is  not  in  this 
church  to-day,  a  man,  who  does  not  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  as  his  only  refuge,  and  form  his  conduct  upon  its  precepts, 
there  is  not  a  man  unrenewed  in  tlie  spirit  of  his  mind  that  will  be 
saved.  If  you  believe  your  Bibles  you  must  believe  these  truths; 
and  if  you  do  believe  them,  what  madness  is  in  the  conduct  of  some 
here!*  p.  Ibl,  162. 

\V  e  are  unwilling  to  omit  the  passage  which  occurs  p,  221,  in 
the  eleventh  Sermon,  **  On  a  candid  AUeution  to  the  Gospel 
it  stiggesU  considerations  of  great  importance. 

*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many,  even  of  those  who  are  anxious  con¬ 
cerning  their  eternal  welfare,  do  not  peruse  the  Scriptures,  with  that 
deep  conviction  ot  their  importance,  of  their  being  the  only  standard 
of  faith  and  practice  to  the  Christian,  which  they  ^ould  have.  They 
put  it  too  mucli  OD  a  level  wi  :h  other  books,  calculated  to  inform  the 
mind,  to  regulate  the  temper,  and  to  ameliorate  the  heart.  They 
almost  identify  it  with  compositions  merely  human.  This  they  do 
perhaiw  unintentionally  :  hut  it  is  a  great  and  dangerous  error.  It 
often  leads  tliem  to  preter  books,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
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excite  devotional  feeling,  gratify  their  imoginationi  with  the  charm 
of  novelty.  By  degrees  they  neglect  the  word  of  God#  for  treatises 
which  at  best  are  only  deduced  from  it,  and  are  ofVen  mingled  with 
mistakes  and  misrepresentations.  Thus  systems  are  gradually  esta¬ 
blished,  in  which  true  religion  has  but  little  shore  ;  and  on  one  hand 
are  formed  the  delusions  of  fanaticism  ;  on  the  other,  the  garbled  and 
imperfect  exibition  of  religious  belief,  which  is  little  better  than  in* 
fidelity.' 

The  twelfth  Sennoii,  On  the  Preparation  requisite  before  the 
Lord's  Supper,  relates  to  u  subject  of  great  moment,  than  which 
scarcely  any  <loctrine  or  ordiuouce  of  Christianity  has  been  so 
much  abused  within  the  pale  of  Secular  Establishments  of  re¬ 
ligion.  In  the  practice  of  Protestant  Churches,  as  well  as  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  it  has  been  the  grand  viaticum  for  heaven  ! 
The  lioary  sinner  and  the  proHigntc  of  fewer  years,  have  had 
tlie  holy  wafer,  or  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  put  into  their 
(luivering  lips,  to  complete  the  greatest  and  most  wretclied  of  all 
delusions — that  external  comiiuiuion  with  a  Churcli,  and  a  par¬ 
ticipation  in  its  rites,  seals  the  title  of  the  dying  sinner  to  the 
heavenly  bliss  1  ^  Taking  the  Sacrament,'  is,  with  thousands, 
the  substitute  for  renovation  of  heart,  and  for  all  the  causes  by 
which  it  is  produced.  If  any  |>ei*8ons  need  admonition  conveyed 
in  the  clearest  and  strongest  form,  to  guard  them  against  a  de¬ 
lusion  as  fatal  as  it  gross,  it  is  the  attendants  in  parish  churches, 
and  at  Popish  altars.  VVe  arc  truly  glad  in  finding  Mr.  Way- 
land  so  attentive  to  this  part  of  his  duty,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  we  doubt  not  he  felt  himself  urged  by  motives  strong  and 
affecting.  After  expressing  his  fears  that,  in  too  many  cases, 
self-examination  will  be  (ielaye<l,  till  the  conviction  of  guilt  and 
of  its  consequences,  force  itself  upon  some  of  his  hearers  with 
instantaneous  quickness, — that  the  interests  of  earth  will  still 
ap|)ear  all  substantial,  and  those  of  eternity  but  dreams  and 
shadows,  till  the  solemn  hour,  when  that  which  is  now  visible 
shall  pass  away,  and  the  unseen  world  be  disclosed  in  its  terrible 
and  appalling  reality, — the  Author  proceeds  as  follows  : 

•  When  so  roany  mistakes  prevail  in  the  world  respecting  the  sa¬ 
crament  of  the  Lora's  Supper;  the  first  point,  in  which  self-examination 
seems  necessary,  is,  whether  we  have  proper  ideas  of  its  nature. 

*  Do  w^e  then  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  mysterious  charm  sufficient 
of  itself  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  sin  ?  Do  we  make  it  a  substitute 
for  the  essential  requisites  of  Salvation ;  repentance,  faith,  and  uni¬ 
versal  obedience  ?  Do  we  think,  that  however  careless  or  abandoned 
our  lives  may  have  been,  if  we  receive  it  on  our  death-beds,  though 
we  have  despised  or  neglected  it  before,  it  will  be  to  ut  a  passport  to 
heaven  ?  Do  we,  at  least,  consider  it  a  highly  meritorious  observance, 
with  whatever  disposition  of  heart  it  may  have  been  performed ;  and 
imagine  that  it  will  atone  for  many  of  the  errors  and  vices  of  our 
past  conduct  t  If  we  indulge  any  of  these  flattering  surmises,  we 
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fincndations  on  i\m  ^rnuiui.  The  Je\f,  it  is  umleniahlc,  is  sunk 
into  tlie  very  ilUst ;  he  lies  under  the  feet  of  all  nations  ;  but 
there  is  a  dignity — a  delicacy  wliich  helonp;s  to  him  as  an 
Oriental^ — a  dignity  and  a  chdicacy  which  are  derivetl 
to  him  from  the  consciousness  of  the  antiquity,  tlie  relii^iotis 
{j^reatness,  and  the  distini^uishcd  destiny  of  his  nation.  In  our 
opinion,  when  Christians  address  Jews,  they  should  never  lose 
si^ht  of  the  fact,  that  the  feelings  of  that  people  are  much  akin 
to  those  of  a  dispossessed  and  degraded  nubility  ;  and,  in  truth 
such  they  arc  :  their  fathers  were  princes,  their  sons  shall  be 
princes,  and  they  shall  rule  the  nations. 

Had  we  room,  we  might  extract  many  passages  written  with 
considerable  force  and  feeling. 

‘  The  end  of  time  is  coming  upon  us,  and  wliat  your  Fathers  were 
eighteen  Imndred  years  ago,  yc  are  this  day ;  only,  with  this  ditfe* 
rence.  Lately  Ciist  down  from  tlieir  proud  pre  eminence*  they  were 
high-spirited,  indignant,  restless,  turbulent,  seditious,  and  ready  to 
follow  every  pretender  to  the  name  of  Messiah,  in  the  most  desperate 
enterprise.  Hroken  down  by  long  atiiictions,  spiritless,  hopeless,  sunk 
in  apathy,  you  have  forgotten  Messiah,  and  all  your  god-like  pro¬ 
genitors.  Mere  muck- worms,  you  crawl  on  the  dunghill,  and  your 
only  concern  is  to  amass  wealth.  Mixt  in  with  all  nations,  you  as¬ 
similate  to  none;  but  hate  and  distrust  all,  and  ore  bated  and  dis¬ 
trusted  by  them.  True  Christians  only  are  your  cordial  friends,  for 
Christ’s  sake.  They  respect  you,  as  his  Brethren  according  to  the 
flesh;  as  descended  from  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God;  and  miraculously 
preserved,  as  chosen  instruments  of  Providence,  for  the  noblest  pur« 
poses.  While  they  commiserate  your  external  circumstances,  tho 
hopelessness  of  your  spiritual  state  produces  the  strongest  feeling : 
and  when  they  consider  your  w'clfare,  us  identified  with  that  of 
Cliristianity,  and  your  conversion,  as  connected  with  the  universal 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  they  break  out  in  this  animated  language:  ‘  For 
lion’s  sake,  1  will  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jcrusiuein's  sake  I 
will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness, 
and  her  salvation  as  a  lamp  that  burnetii.’  Indeed,  could  you  hear 
the  prayers  and  see  tlie  tears,  with  which  they  make  intercession  for 
you,  or  observe  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  contribute  their 
mite  to  serve  you,  you  could  not  but  feel  some  touch  of  brotherly 
kindness.  They  cannot  brook  to  sec  you  perish,  while  no  man  careth 
for  your  soul.  They  strengthen  themselves  in  their  God,  and  boldly 
attempt  what  he  alone  can  effect.*  pp.  17—18. 

Mr.  Horne  lias  fallen  into  a  single  error,  which,  we  dare  say, 
ho  has  by  this  time  himself  detected.  If  he  will  refer  to  his 
Hebrew  Bible  he  will  see,  that,  in  the  110th  Psalm,  it  is  not  as 
he  states  it  p.  32.  Jehovah  said  unto  my  Jehovah ;  but 
‘‘  Jehovah  said  unto  iny  Lord,^* 
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Art.  VI 11,  The  Sarratix>€  of  a  Mission  to  Nova- Scotia,  New  Bruns, 
wich,  and  the  Sower*s  Islands ;  with  a  Tour  to  Lake  Ontario,  To 
which  is  added,  The  Miiision,  an  original  Poem,  with  copious  Notes. 
Also  a  brief  Account  of  Missionary  Societies,  and  much  interesting 
information  4»n  Missions  in  general.  By  Joshua  Marsden,  late 
Missionary  to  Nora-Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Bermudas. 
8vo.  pp.  289.  Price  Hs,  1816. 

Author  of  this  Narrative  appears  to  be  a  man  of  i^ood 
sense  and  warm  piety,  under  few  obligations  to  learning  or 
books  for  the  preparation  with  which  he  entered  on  the  service  of 
a  Missionary,  or  for  the  cpialitications  which  he  discovered  in  the 
pros*s’ution  of  its  duties.  He  does  not,  however,  attach  a  value  to 
iiis  work  above  its  real  worth,  satisfying  himself  with  its  preten¬ 
sions  to  be  consitlered  as  a  useful  manual  of  Missionary  inforina- 
iion  ;  and  to  this  commendation  it  is  well  entitled.  The  follow¬ 
ing  description  might,  weapprehend,serveas  a  suitable  delineation 
of  the  Author  himself. 


A  Miwionary  to  a  foreign  land  should  rather  be  a  diligent  than  a 
contemplative  man  ;  his  object  should  be  more  to  save  souls  than  gain 
knowledge.  Activity  is  the  soul  of  a  mission  !  1  would  rather  see  a 

Missionary  travel  ten  miles  to  preach  to  a  dozen  solitary  souls  in  a 
thicket  of  trees,  than  descant  never  so  beautifully  on  polite  learning. 
A  diligent  man  may  glean  much  rare  and  profitable  knowledge  whUe 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  duty ;  and  1  would  have  him  not  to  let  an^ 
thing  interesting  escape  his  observation,  but  make  minutes  in  his 
pocket  memorandum  book  of  all  useful  and  lively  incidents.  1  have 
oBcn  in  a  log-cottage  heard  the  most  singular  and  striking  occur¬ 
rences  :  fragments  of  such  conve'rsations  as  1  have  noticed  in  the  soli¬ 
tary  wilderness ;  details  of  curious  adventures  and  experiences  from 
many  who  live  in  the  bosom  of  the  forest,  would  agreeably  and  beau- 
tifulfy  adorn  the  pages  of  a  narrative,  or  the  numbers  of  a  magazine. 
The  Sloravian  Missionaries  have  filled  their  journals  with  many  simple, 
l>€autiful,  and  interesting  details,  hereby  affording  an  excellent  model 
to  all  who  go  upon  this  blessed  errand.  Crantz  s  history  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  at  Greenland,  is  full  of  these  interesting  and  heart-touching 
details.”  p.  76. 

Instances,  wc  believe,  might  he  furnished  of  candidates  for 
missionary  service,  being  excitetl  and  stimulated  to  the  work  by 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  beauties  and  luxuries  of  the  scenes 
and  situations  to  which  they  were  invited.  Representations  of 
this  kind,  were  the  place  of  destination  a  paradise,  might  well  be 
spared  in  an  appeal  to  Christian  missionaries.  The  zeal  which 
tinder  the  direction  of  sound  wisdom  is  prompted  to  action  only 
by  the  purest  motives,  can  neither  be  impelled  nor  deterred  by 
considerations  of  the  attractive  or  repulsive  forms  in  which  nature 
may  he  arrayed.  Of  this  spirit  of  Christian  enterprise,  Mr. 
Marsden  appears  to  have  possessed  no  inconsiderable  portion. 
The  scene  of  his  labours  was  not,  our  readers  may  believe,  a  para- 
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since  the  questions  which  he  would  haye  to  he  addressed 
to  caiulidates  for  the  mission  in  which  he  was  employed,  are  of 
the  following  description:  ^  Will  you  triidi^  through  the  sivow? 

*  Cun  you  riiie  upon  the  ice— carry  your  saddle  bat^  upon  your 

*  shoulders?  Are  you  afraid  to  cross  a  rapid  river  in  a  lo^ 

*  canoe  ?  Can  you  sit  in  a  smoky  hut,  and  eat  buck- wheat  cakes  ? 

‘  Will  your  constitution  hear  cold  14  or  20  de^j^recs  lielow  the 

*  freezing;  point  —  ride  through  solitary  woods  —  hear  thousands 

*  of  musquitos  —  and  put  up  with  poor  lodgiu  jfv  arid  a  cold  be<i  ?* 
That  tliese  interrogations  are  not  dictateil  by  cujtrice,  may  'le  very 
satisfactorily  inferred  from  the  details  which  the  Author  has  rc« 
conled  of  his  own  experience;  among  others  from  the  following 
account  of  the  severities  of  the  winter  in  New  Brunswick  in  H06. 

*  The  w'intcr  was  the  coldest  I  ever  knew ;  the  frost  was  intense, 
and  the  snow  fell  six  feet  deep.  It  was  oflen  my  morniDc  work  to 
dig  a  passage  from  my  house  to  the  street;  in  doing  whicli,  I  have  had 
to  stand  up  to  mv  giralc  in  the  snow.  Frequently  the  lower  windows 
of  the  house  were  blocked  up,  so  that  at  one  time,  w  e  received  our 
dim  light  through  the  medium  of  snow,  which  had  drifteil  against  the 
side  of  the  house,  and  was  seven  or  eight  feet  deep.  So  severe  wat 
the  weather,  that  our  meetings  were  imperiously  suspended.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  take  our  bed  and  ^ut  it  under  the  stove  pipe,  in  order 
to  keep  ourselves  from  freezing,  ^veral  persons  were  frozen  to  death 
this  winter. — A  man  and  his  daughter,  a  girl  about  ten  years  of  age, 
who  were  travelling  from  one  settlement  to  anotlier,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  place,  were  arrested ;  the  girl  died  In  her  father’s  arms,  and 
he,  poor  man,  lost  both  his  legs;  before  and  offer  the  amputation,  1 
visited  this  mournful  sufferer ;  and  never  in  my  life  did  I  sec  a  fellow 
creature  so  mangled  by  the  frost;  his  feet  literady  dropped  otf«  and 
his  hands,  face,  nose,  and  ears,  were  all  dreadtully  srorclied  by  the 
tremendous  cold :  however,  1  had  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
shocking  calamity,  was  a  mercy  sent  to  heal  his  soul.  Several  vessels 
coming  upon  the  coast  were  so  laden  with  ice,  that  they  foundered  ;  and 
others  having  all  their  ropes,  blocks,  and  sails  frozen,  were  driven  on 
shore,  and  the  crews  perished  in  the  wooUs,  being  frozen  stiff  os  blocks 
of  marble.  1  had  some  Madeira  wine  in  the  house  that  became  thick 
as  jelly ;  an  intensely  cold  vapour  hovered  over  the  earth  and  water^ 
through  which  the  sun  endeavoured  to  penetrato  with  cold  and  sanguine 
beams.  Iron,  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  was  so  frozen,  that  it  became 
quite  brittle.  Vessels,  in  which  water  was  left  iluridg  the  night,  were 
iound  broken  in  the  morniog.  My  ink  has  frozen  while  I  have  been 
wriing.  1  have  had  to  wear  my  surtout  during  breakfast,  though  sitting 
before  a  large  maple  fire ;  and  have  seen  the  spilled  tea  u(V)ii  the  table 
become  cakes  of  ice.  If  I  walked  out,  my  whiskers  and  mv  eye-lashes 
were  fringed  with  ice.  The  houses  and  the  streets  would  crack  with 
such  violence  as  to  alarm  one.  The  thermometer  was  from  15  to  2Q 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  I  think  it  w.'is  soiuctinies  as  low 
as  nothing.  While  reading  the  funeral  service  over  a  woman,  who  had 
died  during  the  severe  cold,  my  note  and  ears  had  freuueutlv  to  be 
rubbed,  to  prevent  their  freezing :  and  so  much  had  ttie  cold  pene- 
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t rated  my  body,  that  I  serious! v  apprehended  my  lungs  M  ere  froeerr, 
for  when  I  got  home,  my  breathing  was  with  difficulty  and  labour,  and 
till  my  wife  gave  me  a  large  wine-glass  of  hollands,  1  scarcely  knew 
whether  1  possessed  sensation  or  not.  I  was  sometimes  obliged, 
though  with  a  far  different  motive  than  Cowper  intended  to  represent, 
**just  fifteen  minutes  huddle  up  my  work,*'  and  even  for  that  space 
was  obliged  to  preach  with  my  top  coat  closely  buttoned.  In  the 
week-nights,  wc  had  to  quit  the  chapel,  and  1  preached  in  private 
houses;  these  were  more  tolerable  than  our  frost-bound  chapel,  which 
by  reason  of  it’s  being  shut  up,  and  without  a  hre,  was  cold  enough 
to  make  one  think  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tobolsk  in  Siberia.* 
pp.  96~-98. 

In  this  rigorous  cliinatc,  IMr.  Mnrsden  continued  seven  years, 
indefatigahly  exerting  himself  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
bis  fellow  creatures,  whom  neither  the  frost  nor  the  snow,  neither 
the  piercing  air,  nor  the  cold  earth,  could  hinder  from  attending 
the  means  of  grace.  The  success  attending  these  labours  was 
to  the  zealous  Missionary  greatly  encouraging.  He  furnishes  an 
account  of  the  revival  of  religion  in  the  town  of  8t.  John  as  wit¬ 
nessed  by  himself,  the  effects  of  which  appear  to  have  been  real 
and  jicrmanent,  though,  according  to  his  own  admission,  ^some 
‘  buddings  of  enthusiasm  ha<l  begun  to  appear  in  the  infant  work.* 

From  New  Brunswick  the  Author  removed  to  the  Bermudas, 
or  Seiners*  Islands,  a  cluster  of  verdant  spots  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  through  which  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  ‘  darkness  and 
‘  sin  were  spreading  their  desolations.*  The  parishes  in  general 
were  favoured  with  only  one  sermon  every  fourth  sahhatli,  wliilc 
many  of  the  poor  black  and  coloured  people  were  not  permitted 
even  this  privilege ;  these  outcasts  being  hardly  eslt‘<‘med  for 
any  thing  but  *  the  strength  of  their  limbs,  or  the  value  of  their 
^  labours.*  To  these  Islands  Mr.  Stephenson  had  been  appointed 
a  Missionary  by  the  J^lethodist  Conference  in  1799.  lie  hud 
scarcely  reached  his  destination  when  the  whole  authority  of  the 
island  was  put  in  requisition  against  him. 

•  The  Governor  of  the  Island,  General  Beckwith,  was  not  disposed 
lobe  very  friendly  towards  him,  und  some  of  his  excellency's  minions 
and  parasites,  were  his  sworn  enemies,  from  the  first  moment  they 
knew  his  errand  to  the  island.  A  man  that  dcnounceo  oppression, 
imd  preached  against  female  prostitution,  would  not  be  acceptable 
where  tyranny  is  legal,  and  concubinage  grafled  upon  profit  and  inte¬ 
rest.  Finally,  his  guilt  attained  the  deepest  stain  and  greatest  possible 
altitude,  lie  hail  ventured  to  preach  in  the  house  of  a  man  of  colour, 
named  Socco,  to  the  blacks  and  others  of  the  neighbourhood;  and 
from  that  critical  moment,  his  persecutions  began.  It  was  a  perilous 
moment  for  the  friends  of  the  Africans,  as,  at  this  period,  many  who 
owned  slaves,  were  smarting  under  the  abolition  of  this  inhuman  traffic, 
which  had  recently  taken  place,  and  w’cre  not  w  holly  without  their  ftars 
of  the  further  interference  of  the  British  legislature,  in  behalf  of  this  in¬ 
jured  portion  of  the  human  family.  Slavery  is  os  jealous  of  its  power,  at 
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freedom  19  of  Its  liberty :  hence,  whoever  touches  that,  touches  the 
apple  of  a  planter's  eve.  The  situation  too  of  St.  Domingo,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  their  minds,  so,  that  whoever  appi'area  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  ami  du  Hoir,  or  friend  of  the  blacks,  was  sure  to  be  detested. 
Few  would  bear  the  thought  of  having  them  taught  religion.*  Cut¬ 
ting  throats,  murders,  rebellion,  insurrection,  and  in  a  word,  all  the 
horrors  of  St.  Domingo  were  connected  with  the  idea  of  enlightening 
these  unfortunate  beings,  us  though  the  pure,  peaceful,  and  mild  re¬ 
ligion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  savage  inhumanity  were  real  friends;  in 
short,  a  complaint  was  lodged  by  one  justice  Green,  who  coming  to 
the  island  in  the  capacity  of  an  itinerant  portrait  painter,  had  accu¬ 
mulated  a  little  money,  and  was  finally  lifted  upon  the  stilts  of  the  law, 
that  he  might  overlook  his  surrounding  neighbours.  This  worthy  ma¬ 
gistrate  was  informed  that  Mr.  Stephenson  had  been  preaching  in  his 
parish,  to  a  few  blacks,  whereupon  he  hastened  to  the  Governor, 
who,  it  appeared,  had  already  imbibed  a  strong  prejudice  against  oiir 
poor  persecuted  and  forlorn  Missionary ;  not  indeed  for  having  been 
guilty  of  immoral  conduct,  but  because  he  had  not  studied  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  British  I  niversities,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  teach 
the  slaves  of  Bermuda  how  to  serve  God,  and  save  their  souls.  Mr. 
Stephenson  too  waited  upon  the  Governor,  but  his  prejudices  had 
passed  the  rubicon,  and  a  bill,  under  the  patronage  of  his  excellency, 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  assembly,  to  hinder  the  most  dangerous 
and  disloyal  thing  in  the  world — preaching  the  Gospel  to  negro  slaves. 
This  passed  by  a  va.st  majority  into  a  law — a  law  indeed  !  worthy  of 
the  wisdom  of  a  Laud,  and  the  bigotry  of  a  Bonner.’  pp.  121 — 122. 

Ill  the  face  of  thia  law,  which  doubtless  he  thought  no  set  of 
iniMi  on  earth  bad  a  right  to  make,  Mr.  Stephenson  persisted  to 
teach  and  to  preach,  and  was  committed  to  prison,  the  magistrates 
refusing  to  hail  him.  At  the  sitting  of  the  s|)ecial  court,  bis 
trial  came  on  ;  and  the  jury  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  jus* 
tiee  found  him  guilty. 

*  lie  was  condemned  to  suffer  six  months  imprisonment,  pay  a6ne 
of  fif^y  pounds,  and  also  discharge  all  the  costs  of  the  court.  The 
human  mind  can  hardly  contemplate  a  more  interesting  spectacle  in  a 
Christian  land,  and  under  the  mild  auspices  of  a  gospel  dispensaCion, 
than  to  behold  a  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  Christian  Missionary, 
standing  at  the  bar  of  his  fellow  Christians  and  citizens,  and  before  a 
Christian  judge,  who  condemns  him  to  suffer  pains,  penalties,  and  im¬ 
prisonments  for  simply  preaching  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom. 


*  ‘  To  the  honour  of  the  Bermudians,  it  must,  however,  be  said, 
that  slavery  in  these  islands  wore  its  mildest  forms,  and  the  blacks 
Were  more  attached  to  their  homes  and  masters  than  would  readily  be 
imagined  ;  a  proof  of  this  occurred  during  the  American  war:' A  vei- 
tel,  navigated  by  Bermudian  slaves,  was  taken  and  carried  into  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  they  were  all  set  at  liberty;  however,  they  all  except  one 
man  managed  to  get  back  to  Bermuda,  preferring  slaveiy  in  those 
I  pleasant  Islands,  to  liberty  in  any  other  place.’  ;  '  ,  '  > 
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in  one  fohn 'or ‘another,  all  Chriitian  people  profess  to  believe  ami 
adore/  • 

Tlie«e  proceediufi^s  answered  the  purpose  intended  by  the  per¬ 
sons  who  instigated  them.  The  mission  was  siippressetl.  A 
misMonary  who  had  ens^a^d  a  passa^^  for  the  island,  was  pre- 
▼emed  from  i^oin^  thither,  by  the  refusal  of  the  captain  and  pas- 
aengvrsof  the  vessel,  to  sufft  r  his  embarkation  when  they  learnt 
the  obj«*t  of  his  intended  voyat^.  More  favourable  cirtnim- 
stanees  attended  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Marsden,  to  shew  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  these*  ishmds  the  way  of  salvation.  lie  reached  tho 
place  of  his  destination  in  safety  ;  and  though,  on  his  making  in¬ 
quiry  for  methodists,  some  persons  who  would  have  shewn  him 
civility  if  he  ‘  had  come  as  a  tumbler,  buflbou,  dancing  master, 

^  or  conjurer,*  were  startled  and  alarmed,  he  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  sanction  of  the  principal  authoritu^,  to  conduct  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  and  to  instruct  the  people  in  his  own  way.  Tbe 
chief  justice  indeed  demurred,  bccausi^  Mr.  Marsden  had  not 
been  ordained  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  but  the  attor- 
ney-G^ncral  who  had  difterent  and  ‘  liberal  views  of  toleration,' 

?^ave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  existed  no  law  to  hinder  the 
rec  exercise  of  the  author's  ministry,  and  the  governor  admitted 
his  liberty  of  preaching.  His  congregation  within  the  first  six 
weeks,  increased  from  six  to  sixty  ;  he  afterwards  procured  land, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  a  commodious  place  of  worship — 

*  Thus  afler  preaching  two  years  from  house  to  house  in  a  sultry 
climate,  I  had  at  length  the  happiness  to  ascend  a  pulpit,  and  pro¬ 
claim  to  four  or  five  hundred  people  who  met  together  at  the  opening, 
**  This  is  none  other  but  the  nouse  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven.”  I  now  also  realized  one  of  the  objects  nearest  to  my  heart, 
that  of  having  a  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  islands,  where  the  neglected 
Africans  might  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  worshipping  God,' without 
being  separated  from  their  fellow  men  like  cattle  in  a  stall.  The 
diapel  was  no  sooner  built  than  it  was  finished;  and  1  now  collected 
together  those  whose  hearts  Gud  had  touche^l  with  the  }>ower  of  divine 
grace,  and  several  rc.'^^pectablo  persons  embraced  the  offer  of  Christian 
'communion,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Albouy,  a  venerable  widow,  and 
her  two  daughters :  these  had  always  l>een  moral  and  upright,  and 
their  acquisition  was  a  great  means  of  breaking  down  a  wall  of  parti* 
tion  Uiat  separated  several  more  who  had  been  much  softened  and  im- 
*>  pressed,  but  wlio  hesitated  to  join  for  fear  of  reproach.  The ‘lady  of 
Stowe  Wood,  Esq.  was,  like  Lydia,  drawn  to  seek  the  Lord;  she  Cist 
her  lotamoD^t  us  Mr.  Washington,  of  Nevis,  added  himself  to  our 
number;  and  Mr.  White,  a  respectable  sail-tnaker ;  beside  these,  seve* 
ral  young  ladies  were  much  impressed  with  divine  things,  but  the 
amusements  and  vanities  to  which  by  their  parents  they  were  obliged 
to  conform.'  kept  them  aloof,  otherwise  they  constantly  attended  the 
cliapcl.'  p.  153« 
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]>Ir.  Marsdeii  was  solicited  by  the  blacks  ^  Hamilton -town, 
to  teach  them  to  read,  a  service  in  which  he  promptly  and  cor¬ 
dially  on^ai'cd  ;  his  remarks  on  the  occasion,  are  very  judicious, 
and  very  creditable  to  him. 

‘  I  did  not  think  it  cither  foreign  from  niy  province,  or  beyond  ray 
power,  and  I  am  persuaded  if  our  mission  commitfee  were  to  make 
some  provision  for  African  schoolmasters,  and  our  missionaries  would 
take  more  pains  on  this  head,  the  good  we  do  in  the  West  Indies  would 
be  more  permanent,  the  societies  would  be  loss  flu ctnaiing,  and  ilic 
benetit  conferred  on  those  poor  outcasts  of  men  would  be  len  to  one 
greater  than  at  present ;  for  how  painful  is  it  to  be  preachin|^  from  a 
book,  the  contents  of  which  the}'  are  utterly  unacquainted  with,  and 
to  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  which  they  must  at  least  be  partially 
blind.  1  am  convinced  that  Sunday  schools  in  our  West  India  plan¬ 
tations,  would  be  the  noblest  work  of  charity  that  man  could  engage 
in,  and  the  greatest  help  to  a  mission  that  could  possibly  be  contem¬ 
plated.^  p.  155. 

After  continuing  four  years  on  the  Somer’s  Islands,  the  Author 
left  them  for  New  Y  ork,  on  his  return  to  England,  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  parts  of  Ills  narrative,  wc  inetd  with  a  description  of  a  camp 
meeting  at  Croton,  about  40  miles  up  Hudsoirs  river  ;  also  with 
an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  settlement  of  the  shaking  Quakers 
at  Niskeana,  a  class  of  deluded  enthusiasts  who  profess  that  they 
have  ‘  received  a  new  dispensation  superseding  the  Bible  ami  all 
‘  old  establislicd  forms  of  religion  ;  that  mother  Ann,  their  foun- 
^  dress,  was  the  elect  lady  mentioned  by  John,  likewise  the  woman 
*  mentioned  in  the  Canticles,  and  llevelation,  and  in  various 
^  other  parts  of  Scripture  ;  that  she  was  equal  to  God,  and  in 
‘  all  respects  above  Jesus  Christ.’  Being  disappointed,  by  the 
eomiDcnccmentofliostilities,  of  an  immediate  passage  to  England, 
Mr.  Marsden  visited  the  interior  of  the  CniliHl  Slates.  At  Utica 
he  preached  to  a  part  of  (jeneral  Brown’s  army, 

*  who  were,  by  the  orders  of  the  comniRndiog  officer,*  raarclied  to 
the  spot,  when  1  applied  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  solemn  words 
to  men  marching  to  the  held  of  battle:  many  of  them  felt  their  force  ; 
tears  trickled  down  their  cheeks;  perhaps  it  was  the  last  time  divine 
Providence  warned  them.  They  were  then  marching  to  Niagara  to 
engage  General  Drummond,  where  hundreds  on  botfi  sides  fell  in  a 
very  sanguinary  and  hard  contested  conflict.  O  how  cruel  is  war, 
that  brings  into  des)>erate  collision,  men  of  the  same  origin,  the  same 
language,  and  the  same  religion  I  What  a  dreadful  account  will  tlie 
rulers  of  this  world  have  to  give  to  the  great  judge  of  t|uick  and 
dead'*  p.  179.. 


Art.  IX.  Three  Discourses  on  the  Case  of  the  Animal  Creation^  and 
the  Duties  of  Man  to  them.  By  the  Ucv.  James  Plumptre,  B.D. 
12mo.  3s.  LodUoii.  1816. 


^I^IIERE  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  deep  depravity  of  human  I 
nature,  than  its  awful  and  universal  tendency  to  cruelty  and  ^ 
oppression.  The  law  of  tlie  strongest  is  the  universal  code,  ex¬ 
cept  in  those  instances  where  experience  has  taught  the  weak 
the  necessity  of  combining  in  counteraction  of  tlie  tyranny  of  the 
{wwerful ;  and  even  these  combinations  have  too  often  termi¬ 
nated  only  in  a  despotism  of  a  diilereut  kind,  that  of  the  luanv 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  few.  But  the  oppressions  which  are  ex¬ 
orcised  by  man  over  his  fellow  man,  are  seldom  entirely  unre¬ 
strained,  or  wholly  unmitigate<l ;  there  are  so  many  restrictions, 
so  many  considerations,  both  of  feeling  and  of  prudence,  so 
many  ties  and  connexions  arising  out  of  the  various  institutions 
of  society,  even  in  its  most  inartiheial  form,  all  of  which  tend  to 
diminish  the  power  or  to  check  the  fierceness  of  the  oppressor, 
that  it  is  comparatively  a  rare  event  to  find  a  tyrant,  either  in 
public  or  in  private  life,  give  full  scope  to  his  passions  ;  and  if 
one  occasionally  appears  who  indulges  the  savagencss  of 
his  spirit,  his  premature  fill  generally  affords  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  maxim,  that  the  throne  of  despotism  has  no 
foundations. 

In  Mhc  case  of  the  animal  creation,’  however,  none  of  these 
checks  and  restraints  exist ;  men  have  tongues,  have  strength, 
have  craft  and  subtlety,  to  work  their  liberation,  or  to  appal 
their  oppressors  ;  but  brutes,  except  in  the  casual  exercise  of 
undistinguishing  rage,  or  im[)otcnt  resistance,  have  no  defence 
from  their  tormentors;  tliey  are  bound,  beaten,  overtasked; 
their  most  easily  and  cheaply  supplied  wants  are  left  uusatished ; 
and  their  eloquent,  though  inarticulate  complainings,  awaken  no 
emotion  in  the  hard  and  selfish  hearts  of  those  to  whose  care  they 
are  committed.  And  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  their  suffering, 
is  the  effect,  not  of  deliberate,  but  of  thoiufhtlesH  cruelty  ;  in  in¬ 
numerable  instances,  man  has  only  to  reflect,  and  he  ceases  to 
be  selfish,  by  taking  an  enlightened  view  of  his  interests  and  his 
responsibilities.  \Vc  cannot  then  hut  give  a  cordial  reception  to 
every  publication  which  has  for  its  intention  to  turn  the  mind 
back  upon  itself,  and  direct  its  meditation  to  salutary  and  mer¬ 
ciful  objects. 

Mr.  Plumptre  in  his  first  twojdiscourses,  investigates  the  Scrip-  = 
tural  statements  respecting  man’s  relation  to  the  inferior  crea-  | 
lures,  and  in  the  third  inquires,  in  a  more  particular  and  syste-  I 
matic  way,  into  ^  the  duties  which  man  owes  to  the  anitnalt  ; 
‘  committed  to  his  care.’  If  we  have  not,  in  the  perusal  of  these 
essays,  been  very  strongly  impressed  by  any  great  depth  or 
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originality  of  thoti;^ht  or  research,  we  liaYe  been  highly  i^ratified 
by  the  lininunity  of  spirit  and  soundness  of  mind  exemplitied  by 
the  Author.  A  more  popular  and  ^lowini^  eloquence  would,  no 
doubt,  have  recommended  them  to  a  more  extensive  sphere  of 
usefulness ;  hut  though  not  hii*;hly  wrought,  they  are  corrt^lly 
and  ai^reeuhly  written,  and  will,  we  trust,  have  some  effect  in 
keeping  alive  the  public  attention  to  the  weii'hty  question  which 
they  discuss.  The  following  extracts,  will  afford  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  Author's  manner. 

‘  In  every  country  the  king,  or  chief  magistrate,  or  those  who  rule 
and  make  the  laws,  arc  to  take  care,  that  the  laws  commanded  by 
God  make,  likewise,  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  they 
be  regularly  and  punctually  fulfilled.  There  are,  certainly,  many 
good  laws  in  this  country  fur  the  protection  of  animals;  but,  is  the 
great  law  of  the  Sabbath  respecting  them  observed  ?  1  have  no  hesi* 
tation  in  saying,  that  1  conceive  the  treatment  of  horses  in  this  coun* 
try  to  be  a  national  sin.  1  say  a  national  sin^  because  it  is  of  such 
extent^  so  well  knotvn,  and  sanctioned  by  the  ruling  oowers  of  the 
nation,  contrary  to  the  e tiding  laws.  The  labouring^cattle,  in  the 
country,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  most  part,  enjoy  the  rest  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  but,  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  poor  animals,  who  run  upon 
our  roads  in  travelling,  in  mail-coaches,  in  stages,  in  waggons,  and 
in  the  carriages  of  travellers  /  A  show  of  respect  to  the  law  of  God 
is,  indeed,  made  in  the  metropolis,  by  no  letters  coming  in,  and  none 
going  out,  upon  that  day.  But  the  carriages  and  horses  stiil  run,  and 
ueither  drivers,  travellers,  nor  horses,  observe  and  enjoy  the  holy 
rest  of  the  Sabbath.  Surely,  such  a  conduct  is  tri/ling  with  God.' 

*  The  golden  ride  of  placing  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  others# 
and  asking  ourselves,  **  Were  1  really  in  the  place  of  this  person,  and 
he  in  mine,  how  should  I  wish  him  to  behave  to  me  ?*’  is  applicable# 
in  its  measure,  likewise,  to  the  brute .  creation ;  and,  were  every 
master  to  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  his  servant,  or  his  cattle# 
(his  cattle^  indeed,  arc  his  servants, J  there  would  he  little  difficulty 
in  determining  his  case  :  due  interchanges  of  labour  and  rest  would 
then  be  the  portion  of  all  under  his  care.  But,  if  any  be  worked 
beyond  their  strength,  or  more  than  their  proper  time,  or  denied  the 
whole  of  the  Sabbath,  then  the  day  which  God  hath  blessed  to  them# 
we  change  into  a  curse.  1  mentioned  before  the  case  of  the  Jews,  in 
their  neglect  of  the  Sabbath,  and  their  retribution  by  the  captivity 
in  Babylon.  The  weekly  Subbath  of  this  world  is  a  type  of  the 
sverlasting  Sabbath  of  the  next :  may  not  the  violation  of  tne  earthly 
Sabbath  exclude  the  breaker  from  the  rest  of  heaven  f  And,  if  in 
the  breach  of  the  commandments,  “  he  who  shall  offend  in  one  point, 
is  guilty  of  all,*’  (Jamks  ii.  10.)  will  not  he  who  violates  one  article 
of  that  command  he  guilty  of  the  whole  ?  and  he  w’ho  suffers  his  own 
cattle  to  be  worked,  or  encourages  or  connives  at  the  working  of  the 
cattle  of  others,  does  he  not  stand  before  God,  the  guilty  Sabbath- 
breaker  V 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  this  great  business  of  humanity 
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hftH  not  been  aliot'ellier  ne^K'cteil ;  that  societies  have  been  io* 
stltuted,  sermons  preached,  and  pamphkts  pubUshed  on  this 
roost  interestlni'  subject.  \Vith  all  of  those  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Pkiinptre  we  are  not  acquainted, but  the  most  urgent  and  pointed 
appeal  to  general  feeling  on  this  point  which  we  have  met  with, 
is  contained  in  a  penny  tract  recently  published  iu  a  provincial 
town,  uml  in  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  cause  of  brutes 
is  pleadeil  with  strong  feeling,  and  in  forcible  and  eloquent  lan¬ 
guage.  An  extract  from  this  paper,  wiiich  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  ilialogue,  and  entitled,  Who  are  the  Oppressors? 
will  justify  our  praise. 

•  Butch,  Well,  sir,  don’t  speak  so^I  don’t  mean  to  bo  cruel 
again,  for  it  often  mokes  me  unhappy  ;  and  such  things  os  you  de* 
scribe  seldom  happen^ there  is  not  so  much  cruelty  going  on  as  you 
imagine,  sir. 

‘  Stran.  Say,  rather,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  instances  of 
barbarity  that  do  occur,  espesciully  in  the  driving,  penning  and 
slaughtering  of  cattle,  most  of  which  might  be  avoided — to  mention 
only  thirst,  their  sufferings  on  that  account  have  been  so  intense  as  to 
reach  even  the  ears  of  Senators,  and  petitions  have  been  presented, 
that  the  horrors  of  SmithHeld  market  might  be  removed  to  relieve  the 
nuisonce  it  has  caused  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood; 
surely  a  little  attention  might  remedy  tkit  evil — look  at  the  gasping 
poultry  in  this  market — these  might  easily  be  carried  to  the  next 
Kennel  to  quench  their  thirst — sec  the  panting  sheep  after  a  weari¬ 
some  journey  on  a  hot  summer’s  day,  shut  up,  under  a  burning  sun, 
to  endure  the  torment  of  unallayed  thirst — how  easily  might  the 
anguish  of  the  galled  horse  be  lessened  by  a  little  attention  to  the 
harners,  to  the  titling  it,  or  padding  it,  if  they  were  found  galled. 
No !  exhausted  and  distressed,  unpitied,  unnoticed,  the  foaming 
mouth,  the  strained  eye,  the  out  stretched  neck,  appeal  in  vain — but 
they  will  not  always  appeal  in  vain — these  images  pass  before  the 
eyes  of  tlie  oppressor  now,  unheeded— but  they  shall  again  appear  to 
distract  his  troubled  spirit  at  the  moment  it  is  about  to  plunge  into 
tliat  region  where  water  will  be  solicited  for  ever  and  in  vain.’ 

We  think  that  under  a  somewhat  difR'rent  title,  and  with  the 
extension  of  one  or  two  allusions  to  local  interests,  this  tract  is 
admirably  adapted  for  goiieral  circulation.  Thrown  frotn  a 
carriage  or  chaise  window  at  the  feet  of  a  droTer,  an  appeal  of 
this  kind  may  relieve  many  a  weary  and  thirsty  (lock  (Vutn  un¬ 
necessary  and  intolerable  sutferuig. 
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Art*  X.  1.  Paris  in  181 5»  a  Poem,  Second  Edition.  8vo:  pp*  76* 

3.  LiWi  on  the  Death  of  The  Princess  Charlotte,  By  thm 

Rev.  George  Croly,  A.M.  Author  ot'  “  Peril  in  1815/’  a  Poem. 

j  8vo.  pp.  47.  1818. 

'  ^  road  Uie  former  of  these  two  publications,  immediately 

^  ”  on  its  ajtpearanco,  with  a  considerable  <lej^ee  of  pleasure 
and  interest,  and  know  not  how  we  came  to  omit  duly  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  cireumstauce.  But  poetry  is  a  sort  of  thin  j 
which  we  like  to  read,  much  better  tliaii  to  analyze.  We  are 
willinj^  sometimes  to  be  j)leased,  wlien  we  could  not  readily  give 
substantial  reason  for  bein^  so  ;  when  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  satisfy  a  tetchy  public  that  it  was  not  the  temperature  oj*  the 
w’eather,  or  the  unusual  placidity  of  our  feelings,  or  the  finely 
modulated  tones  of  the  reader,  or  something  else  of  scene  or 
circumstance,  rather  than  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  production, 
which  fi^ave  it  the  power  of  ai^reeable  excitement.  The  success 
of  a  poem  with  readers  in  t^eneral,  absolutely  depends  upon  a 
thousand  such  accidents,  nor  will  we  pretend  to  be  ourselves 
unilbrmly  free  from  their  influence ;  but  we  at  least  know  better 

^  than  to  take  up  a  work  of  fancy,  or  a  work  of  rhyme  without 
fancy,  wlien  «iur  minds  arc  not  at  leisure  to  be  pleased,  or  when 
the  wind  is  easterly.  When  we  do  take  such  a  work  in  hand, 
it  is  with  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  an  entire  fort^et fulness  for 
the  time  bein^,  of  our  judicial  rcs|)onHihility  ;  and  whether  the 
writer  be  a  courtier  or  a  Jacobin,  a  plebeian  or  a  peer,  what« 
ever  be  his  creed  or  his  politics,  providtid  he  does  not  in  some 
trashy  preface  obtrude  uiion  us  the  notorious  fact  of  his  beiiiij^ 
a  coxcomb,  or  an  infldef ;  provided  also,  that  he  abstain  from 
impertinent  dis(piisitions  on  alibis  couteinpornrio  ;  provided  his 
verse  is  not  a  mere  pretence  for  ribaldry  and  satire,  or  a  vehicle 
for  licentiousness,  and  provided  it  is  such  as  does  not  re()uire  to 
be  translated  into  intelligible  meanins^, — all  these  cases  have 
occurred  to  us, — we  say,  that  our  disposition  is  to  ^o  alonc^ 
with  the  poet,  if  he  understands  his  proper  hiisine^s  of  pleasint^, 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  possibility  ol  deiivint;  pleasure  from  hh 
jierformance.  But  when  we  are  ealleil  upon  to  discuss  the 
rules  and  principles  according  to  which  a  poem  has  pleased  or 
failed  to  please,  it  is  something  like  lieing  oldlged  to  put  down 
our  Kaleidoscope,  for  the  purpose*  of  lecturing  u|)on  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  light ;  and  on  proceeding  to  examine  the  objects  which 
have  amused  us,  we  discover  how  much  of  the  effect  was  mere 
delusion. 

The  Author  of  Paris  in  1815,  having  now,  however,  come 
forward  in  his  own  name,  to  assert  his  claims  as  a  poet,  we 
must  no  longer  delay  to  announce  to  tlu*  public  his  pretensions  : 
they  are  indeed  highly  respectable,  but  we  must  confess  that  wc 
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were  disposed  to  rate  them  niore  liit^hly,  before  we  read  (he 
Lines  on  the  Death  of  the  Princess,  'i'his  second  poem  has 
let  us  into  the  secret,  that  notwiihstandin^  that  the  subject  of  his 
former  production  mii^ht  be  considered  as  open  to  ol)jection  on 
account  of  its  excludiiu'  unity  of  plan,  and  of  its  admitting  only 
of  the  most  desultory  sort  of  treatment,  it  was  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  display  the  t:dents  of  the  Author  to  advaiitas;e.  Ills 
forte  lies  evidently  in  the  detail  of  tlescription,  in  workini^  up 
his  coloiiiiii^  to  a  brilliant  effect.  lie  is  an  ele^^ant  artist,  but 
his  hand  is  not  that  of  a  master  who  could  write  his  name  with 
an  outline.  There  is  no  depth  of  thought,  no  iiiteiiseness  of 
abstraction  displayed  in  his  poetry,  such  as  are  necessary  to  the 
hitrher  efforts  of  ima8:ination  in  ^ivioi^  a  palpable  shape  to  the 
ide  1.  Ti.e  pleasure  which  it  imparts  is  that  which  we  derive  from 
the  conteiiiplution  of  ex<piisite  skill,  where  the  dtsiu^n  is  evidently 
subordinate  to  the  execution,  and  the  merit  is  purely  that  of  art. 

do  not  wish  to  depreciate  this  species  of  merit,  the  merit  of 
poetical  expression,  but  merely  to  point  out  the  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  (In*  hii^lier  spe .  ics  of  ifnai;in»itive  tj^eniiis,  and 
the  eleirant  uccom))lishment  of  elaboratin*' beautiful  versification. 
The  ililference  in  the  re'^ult  is  briefly  (bis  :  tbe  genuine  produc¬ 
tions  of  mind,  Ibose  which  have  derived  vitality  from  its  Pro¬ 
methean  tiUich,  whatever  he  their  forms,  lire ;  the  happiest 
imitative  displays  of  art,  charm  the  e>e  while  the  freshness  of 
beauty  is  uj»oii  them,  hut  tlic  inten*st  ilu'v  excite  is  transient ;  the 
!;r  ttifiratioii  aford^Ml  by  (be  tlisplay  of  mere  skill  soon  ((Tininalrs 
in  satiety,  'riiere  is  at  tbismoiiu'nt  a  eoiisidcrable  ipiantity  of  beau- 
(ifid  wriiin;;  in  circidation,  in  the  shape  of  poetry,  the  prmluetiun 
of  undoiibteil  talent,  yet  whicli  we  may  venture  to  predict  will  in  a 
very  short  time  disap|>ear  and  he  forijotien.  I'liese  works  are  the 
nu*re  etlloreseence  of  literary  cultivation,  and  have  no  riij^ht  to 
occupy  the  surface  and  incumber  the  soil  with  their  superan¬ 
nuated  beauty,  a  second  summer.  It  is  tbini^s  of  slower  t^rowtli, 
yet  sometimes  of  less  attractive  brilliance,  which  by  virtue  of  an 
indepeiidoiit  principle  of  life,  claim  to  aj)j>roprialc  room  to  thein- 
M'lves  in  which  they  may  strike  root  and  (j^erminatc. 

In  the  series  of  highly  finished  pictures,  of  which  the  poem 
entitled  Paris,  consists,  some  will  he  roc<»^nised  as  palpably  in 
the  style  of  Crahbe;  other  pjssai^es  will  inevitably  remind  the 
rea<ler  of  Lord  Byron.  The  imitation  is  however,  never  servile, 
and  the  variation  of  style  evinces  in  the  writer  great  facility. 
The  following  lines  describe  the  entrance  to  Paris. 

‘  Now,  from  tbe  Mount! — Through  solid  dust  w’e  sweep 
ChoakM,  crushing,  i^truggling  to  wile  hack  our  sleep. 

The  barrier’s  reach'd — out  rolls  tbe  drow’sy  guard; 

A  scow  l — a  question — and  the  gate’s  unbarr’d. 

And  this  is  Paris  I  The  postilion’s  thong 
Kings  round  a  desert,  as  wx  bound  along. 
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From  rut  to  deeper  rut  of  f^hapeless  stone, 

With  many  a  general  heave,  and  general  groan. 

Onward,  still  darker,  doubly  desolate. 

Winds  o'er  the  shrinking  head  the  dangerous  strait. 

The  light  is  lost ;  in  vain  we  peer  our  way 
Through  the  rank  dimness  of  the  Fauxbourg  day  ; 

In  vain  the  wearied  eyeball  strains  to  scale 
That  squalid  height,  naif  hovel  and  half  jail : 

At  every  step  the  struggling  vision  bar 
Projections  sudden,  black,  and  angular, 

Streak’d  with  what  once  was  gore,  deep  rent  with  shot, 
Marks  of  some  conflict  furious  and — forgot  I 
At  every  step,  from  sewer  and  idley  sail 
The  crossing  steams  that  make  the  senses  quail, 

Defying  breeze’s  breath  and  summer  s  glow. 

Charter’d  to  hold  eterird  mire  below. 

Grim  loneliness  ! — and  yet  some  biusted  form 
Will  start  upon  the  sight,  a  hunnn  worm 
Clung  to  the  chapel's  wall  -  the  lank  throat  bare. 

The  glance  shot  woeful  from  the  tangled  hair. 

The  fleshlcss,  outstretch’d  arm,  and  ghastly  cry, 

Half  forcing,  half  rc|H'lling  charity. 

Or,  from  the  portal  of  the  old  hotel. 

Gleams  on  his  post  the  victor  centinel, 

Briton  or  German,  shooting  round  his  ken. 

From  its  dark  depth,  a  lion  from  his  den. 

*  ’Tis  light  and  air  again  :  and  lo !  the  Seine, 

Yon  boasted,  la/y,  livid,  fetid  drain  I 

With  paper  booths,  and  painted  trees  o’erlaid, 

Baths,  blankets,  wash* tubs,  women,  nil  but  trade. 

Yet  here  are  living  beings,  and  the  soil  ^ 

Breeds  its  old  growth  ot  ribaldry  and  broil. 

A  whirl  of  mire,  the  dingy  cabriolet 

Makes  the  quick  transit  through  the  crowded  way  ; 

On  spurs  the  courier,  creaks  the  crazy  wain. 

Dragged  through  its  central  gulf  of  mud  and  stain ; 
Around  our  way-laid  n  heels  the  paupers  crowd. 

Naked,  contagious,  cringing,  and  yet  proud. 

The  whole  a  mass  of  folly,  fllth,  and  strife. 

Of  heated,  rank,  corrupting,  reptile  life; 

And,  endless  as  their  ouzy  tide,  the  throng 
Roll  on  with  endless  clamour,  curse,  and  song, 

•  Fit  for  such  tenants,  low’r  on  either  side 
The  hovels  where  the  gang  less  live  than  hide ; 

Story  on  story,  savage  stone  on  stone. 

Time-shattered,  tempest* stained  not  built,  but  thrown. 
Sole  empress  of  the  portal,  in  full  blow, 

The  rouged  grisette  lays  out  her  trade  below. 

Ev’n  in  her  rags  a  thing  of  wit  and  wile. 

Eye,  hand,  lip,  tongue,  all  point,  and  press,  and  smilt. 
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Close  by,  in  patch  and  print,  the  pedlar's  stall 
Flutters  its  looser  glories  up  the  wall. 

Spot  of  corruption  !  where  the  rabble  rude 
Loiter  round  tinsel  tomes,  and  hgures  nude  { 

Voluire  and  Lais,  long  alternate  eyed, 

Till  both  the  leper's  soul  and  sous  ^vide. 

Above,  *tis  desart,  save  where  sight  is  scar’d 
With  the  wild  visage  through  the  casement  barr’d ; 

Or,  swinging  from  tlieir  pole,  chemise  and  sheet 
Drip  from  the  attic  o’er  the  fuming  street. 

*  But,  venture  on  the  darkness ;  and  within 
See  the  stern  haunt  of  w  retchedness  and  sin. 

The  door  unhinged,  the  wall  of  plaster  bare. 

The  paper  pane,  the  gapp’d  and  shaking  stair. 

Winding  in  murkiuess,  as  to  the  sty 

Of  forlorn  guilt,  or  base  debauchery ; 

The  chamber,  tattered,  melancholy,  old. 

Yet  large — where  plunder  might  its  midnights  hold ; 

And  in  its  foulest  corirer,  from  the  day  ' 

Sullen  and  sirrunk,  its  lord,  the  Federd. 

Meagre  the  form,  the  visage  swart  and  spare. 

Furrowed  with  early  vice  and  desperate  care; 

Hollow  the  cheek,  the  eve  ferocious  guile. 

Yet  gentle,  to  bis  hard,  habitual  smile. 

His  end,  on  earth,  to  live  the  doubtful  day. 

And  glean  the  livre  for  the  Sunday’s  play.’ 

The  next  passage  we  shall  transcribe,  is  in  a  much  higher 
style. 

•  Yes,  *twas  tlie  spot  ? — where  yonder  slow  gend'arme 
Sweeps  from  his  round  the  loitering  pauper>swarm  ; 

Where  up  the  mouldering  wall  that  starveling  vine 
Drags  on  from  nail  to  nail  its  yellow  twine ; 

For  oruameat !  Still  someihing  for  die  eye  ; 

Pri^tons,  nay  graves,  have  here  their  foppery 
There,  primed  for  blood,  Dauton  drew  up  his  band. 

The  ^Iarseillois,  die  Fauxbourg’s  black  brigand. 

The  gate  roll'd  back, — as  out  to  liberty 

One  l^unding  came,— the  murderers  met  his  eye, 

He  heard  their  laugh, » he  dropp’d  in  desperate  prayer 
For  life — for  life  1— His  brain  was  spattered  there 
Another  came— recoil'd  -gave  one  wild  wail, 

And  sank  in  gore,— the  bullet  stopp’d  his  tale. 

The  work  went  hotly  on.  Dark  placeof  crime  ! 

What  hideous  guilt,  what  suffering  sublime 
Were  in  thee,— emblem  of  the  ruin'd 'land  ! 

Frequent  amid  the  shoudngs  of  the  band, 

Hose  from  within  prayer,  laughter !— Pass  that  widl, 

A  crowd  were  gather’d  La  a  lolly  hall, 

An  ancient  chapel,  Ungertug  ea^  Ull  came 
The  harrowing,  certain  sunuaona  of  his  name* 
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A  man  stood  in  its  pulpit :  one  strong  ray 
That  through  the  grating  struggled  down  its  way. 

Fell  on  his  upturn’d  brow  and  tonsure  bare. 

His  hands  were  clasp’d,  he  pray’d  with  mighty  pray’r^ 
Then  bent  him  where  the  failing  light  below 
Just  glanc’d  on  shapes  and  visages  of  woe. 

And  there  were  those  w1m>  felt,  yet  scorn’d  to  feeh 
And  smil’d  in  ghastliness  to  see  his  zeal ; 

And  knowing  they  had  rea€h*d  their  dying  day» 
Resolv’d  to  mink  no  more»  and  turn’d  away  1— 

And  those,  who  weary  of  tlie  cell  and  chain. 

Saw  the  last  day  of  life  the  last  of  pain  ; 

And,  sadly  dung  upon  the  chilling  door, 

Listen’d  lethargic  to  the  outward  roar. 

But  there  were  those,  who  on  him  fix’d  the  eye. 

In  the  deep  gaze  of  utter  agony ; 

Kneeling  witnout  a  heave,  without  a  groan,— 

As  if  that  hour  had  struck  them  into  stone. 

*  The  shouts  had  died,— ’twas  silence,— sudden  rang 
A  shriek  throughout  the  prison  !— All  upsprang;— 
Each  fixing  on  his  fellow  wretch  the  eye. 

In  the  bioad  glare  of  desperate  sympathy  ; 

Another  miserable  hour,  and  they 
Who  shudder’d  there  might  be — but  gore  and  clay  I 
The  preacher  bow'd  his  head  ; — his  hands  were  prest 
A  moment  with  his  Bible  on  his  breast ; — 

His  voice  a  moment  stopp'd  : — the  pang  was  past,—* 
’Twas  nature’s  terror,— painful, — but  her  last. 

His  voice  awoke  ;— his  spirit  in  him  burn’d ; 

All  eyes  instinctive  on  the  martyr  turn'd. 

He  told  them  of  the  things  that  man’s  dull  car. 

Fill’d  with  life’s  fiatterics,  so  hates  to  hear; 

He  told  them  of  the  Christian’s  cross  and  crown, 

And  rais’d  his  hands  to  bless  them ; — all  sank  down,— 
All  humbly  bow'd  their  heads  to  earth,  all  felt 
At  his  ascending  prayer  their  besoms  melt ; 

All  trembled, — and  strange  thoughts  upon  them  stoic. 
That  look’d  like  heavenly  dawnings  in  the  soul ; 

And  tears  began  down  wither’d  cheeks  to  flow. 

Not  tears  of  joy,  but  far  too  soft  for  woe ! 

They  rose;— and  tliey  who  knelt  upon  that  floor, 
Were  naked  spirits  ere  that  day  was  o’er. 

«  •  •  •  •  •  • 

*  *Twas  shapeless  carnage  now ;  in  meek  despair. 
Gazing  on  Heaven,  the  pastor  died  in  prayer ; 

Tlie  soldier  met  the  sabre’s  whirl  unmoved ; 

The  matron  perish'd  on  the  corse  she  loved  ; 

Yet  there  were  dying  bursts ;  with  rush  and  reel. 
Some  ’mid  the  assassin  ranks  made  desperate  wheel, 
Down-stricken,  rising,  bleeding,  tottering  round, 

Tin  the  ball  stretch’d  the  struggler  on  toe*grou^  I 
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Others,  llie  red  knee  clasping,  sank  and  wept ; 

Alike  o'er  faint  and  bold  the  havoc  swept. 

The  evening  fell, — in  blootly  mists  the  sun 
Rush’d  glaring  down ;  nor  yet  the  work  was  done. 

Twas  night ;  and  still  upon  the  Bandit’s  eye 
Came  from  their  cavern  those  who  came  to  die ; 

A  long,  weak,  wavering,  melancholy  wave, 

As  from  the  grave,  returning  to  the  grave. 

’Twiis  midnight ; — still  the  gusty  torches  blazed 
On  8ha(>es  ot  woe,  dim  gestures,  faces  glazed  ; 

And  still,  as  through  the  dusk  tlie  ghastly  tile 
Moved  onward,  it  was  added  to  the  pile  1’ 

The  change  of  metre  adopted  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the 
monotony  of  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  measure,  is,  \vc 
think,  injudicious,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  obvious  corresponding 
change  of  subject  to  warrant  it,  and  it  gives  the  |>oem  still  more 
the  appearance  of  being  made  up  of  a  collection  of  detached  pas¬ 
sages,  taken  from  the  Author's  portfolio,  and  strung  together 
under  one  title,  in  consecpionce  of  an  after-thought.  If  it  had 
been  his  sole  object  to  relieve  the  reader  from  the  drone  of  the 
rhyming  couplet,  a  much  more  natural  ex|>edient  would  have 
been,  to  intersperse  the  poem  throughout  with  alternate  rhymes, 
or  with  stanzas  of  shorter  iiiensure.  'I'he  monotonous  march  of 
the  ten-feet,  or  heroic  verse,  is  not  obviated  by  a  varied  disj>o« 
silion  of  the  rhymes,  which  is  all  that  is  obtained  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Spenser's  stanza.  So  fur,  therefore,  as  there  is 
any  ground  for  Mr.  C roly's  remark  res|HH‘ting  the  monotony  of 
the  heroic  couplet,  it  would  seen!  to  demand  the  occasional  va¬ 
riation  of  the  length  of  the  line,  rather  than  merely  of  its  terminal 
sound  ;  and  were  the  transition  obviously  warranted  by  a  marked 
change  in  the  style,  the  eHect  of  the  shorter  measure  would,  we 
think,  be  a  much  more  pleasing  relief.  VVe  are  by  no  means 
sensible,  however,  of  the  necessity  of  such  expedients  lor  assist¬ 
ing  a  render  susceptible  of  the  genuine  beauties  of  poetry,  through 
a  production  of  sustained  excellence ;  and  as  to  that  class  of  consu¬ 
mers  whostand  in  need  of  having  their  attention  thus  humoured  and 
toyed  with,  in  order  to  entice  them  through  the  fatiguing  extent  of 
a  few  hundreds  of  lines,  and  for  whose  accommodation  such  resting 
places  may  be  requisite,  the  length  of  a  poem  will,  after  all,  be 
a  fault  for  which  nothing,  in  the  mere  structure  of  the  verse,  will 
be  sutVicient  to  atone.  This  indolence  and  inconstancy  of  atten¬ 
tion  are,  we  are  |>ersuaded,  the  real  source  of  the  objection  referred 
to.  Nevertheless,  for  poems  of  considerable  length,  no  measure 
appears  so  unexceptionable  as  a  free  blank  verse  :  the  almost  in¬ 
finite  modifications  of  cadence  and  cesura  of  which  it  admits,  as 
well  as  the  pliability  of  character  which  allows  of  its  cbinhiriing 
with  every  style,  and  adapting  itself  to  every  rise  and  fall  in  the 
subject,  recoQimeuda  it  to  a  writer  of  real  power  of  thouglit,  in 
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preference  to  any  oilier.  It  is  true,  it  will  not  saffer  the  poet 
to  rest  upon  his  oars,  and  to  trust  to  the  stream  of  verse,  to  bw 
his  reader  unconsciously  along.  In  order  to  keep  it  above  the 
level  of  prose,  the  poet  must  always  be  the  poet ;  and  it  does 
not  therefore  suit  with  mediocrity.  But  even  where  it  bet^mea 
the  most  prosaic,  it  is  not  really  tho  less  poetical  for  the  want  of 
rhyme,  and  if  it  sometimes  fails  to  fill  the  ear,  it  never  produces 
the  weariness  of  satiety. 

But  we  have  lost  si^t  of  Paris  and  Mr.  Croly,  and  we  must 
make  amends  by  the  insertion  of  a  varied  spedmen  of  his  style. 

*  If  pride  be  evil ; — if  the  holiest  sisrhs 

Must  come  from  humblest  hearts,  if  man  mutt  turn 

Full  on  his  wreck  of  nature  to  be  wise 

If  there  be  blessedness  for  those  who  mourn  » 

What  speak  the  purple  gauds  that  round  us  bum  f 
Ask  of  that  kneeling  crowd  whose  glances  stray 
So  restless  round  on  altar,  vestment,  urn ;  . 

Con  guilt  weep  there  ?  can  mild  repentance  pray  ? 

Ask,  when  this  momenFs  past,  how  runs  their  sabbath  day 

*  Their  sabbath  day  !  Alas !  to  France  that  day 
Comes  not ;  she  has  a  time  of  looser  dress, 

A  time  of  thicker  crowded  ball  and  play, 

A  time  of  folly’s  hotter,  ranker  press ; 

She  knoweth  not  its  hallowed  happiness, 

Its  eve  of  gather’d  hearts  and  gentle  cheer. 

Paris  I  how  many  an  outcast  might  confess 

Her  heart’s  first  dazzling  in  its  guilty  glare ! 

Whatsaith  yon  melancholy  Morgue  ?^the  victim’s  there!* 

*  ’Tis  open  !•— Never  fails  its  sight  of  woe ! 

And  crowds  are  rushing  to  that  fearful  dome. 

And  crowds  are  scattering  out.  subdued  and  slow  ; 

Tliej’ve  seen, — to  what  complexion  life  may  come.. 

’Tis  narrow  as  the  grave,  a  house  of  gloom : 

And  on  the  wall,  with  ouze  and  blood  long  dyed, 

Are  hung  a  spangled  robe,  a  broken  plume, 

Dropping,  as  fresh-drawn  from  the  river  tide. 

And  cold  beneath  them  lies — the  lost  I — the  suicide  1’ 

*  A  few  rude  boards  are  now  her  beauty’s  bed ; 

Her  still  and  roseless  cheek  has  now  no  veil 
But  one  long,  dripping  lock  across  it  shed  ; 

Yet  her  wide  eye  looks  living.  Oh !  *the  tale 
Told  there— of  reason  that  began  to  fail, 

Of  wild  remorse,  of  the  last  agony, 

When  wandering,  desperate,  in  the  midnight  gale, 

She  flung  to  sightless  heaven  her  parting  cry, 

Then  in  the  dark  wave  plunged,  to  struggle  and  to  die.* 

*  The  crowd  pass  on.  The  hurried,  trembling  look. 

That  dreaded  to  have  seen  some  dear  one  there 
Soon  glanced,  they  silent  pass.  But  in  you  uook^ 
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*  \Vh6  de^n  ehrinkitig  from  the  oriel'* 

Hir  toreheed  f  eil’d,  her  lip  in  qiiiTerinj;  preyer,  * 

•  Her  raided  hands  with  the  uni'elt  rosary  ^ound? 

That  sl)roudcd,~<>sileDt--sUiUle  of  despair 
Is  she  who  through  the  world's  delusive  round  / 

Had  sought  her  erring  cliild,  and  found,  and.there  had  found  !* 

We  ahail  say  little  of.ihe  other  poem.  It  ha^  the  insurmouQU 
able  disadvHiUas^e  of  being  upon  a  subject  too  recent,  too  real 
And  too  fa hii liar  in  all  its  details/ to  allow  of  its  being  dressed 
out  .to  advonUge,  in  the  ‘tragic  finery  of  verse*  The  mind  of 
the  reader  cannot  fail  to  detect  and  to  resent^  in  such  a  case,  the 
superiicial  iimticruvres  and  interpolations  of  the  poet ;  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  exaggerate  by  a  sort  of  stage  eirect,,thc  t/na^iaufire 
ititei  est  of  an  events  whicli,  ns  a  simple  fact,  prescitts  itself  to  the 
ilionglits  iind^r  an  aspect  so  nnicli  more'  impressivei  milM,  we 
think,  ap|>ear  to  he  injudicious  and  out  of  taste.  Hut  let  our 
readers  judge  for  tlicmsi  lvcs. 

‘  'Twus night;  but  there  were  thoughts  in  England's  breast 
Too  wild,  too  waking  for  Its  hour  nf  rest ; 

The  strong  anxieties  of  hope  and  fear. 

That  imist  he  joy  or  woe  ere  mom  appear. 

^lan  loves  the  throne  I— 'tis  not  the  gltire  of  power 
riali'rers  may  fawn  before  it,  dastards  cower;  * 

The  free-soul'd  feel  the  homage  that  they  feign,  • 

That  mom,  might  England  hail  a  Sovereign !  ’ 

But,  round  the  couch  where  England‘s  daughter  lies  * 

Arc  hov'ring  all  the  heart's  high  sympathies.  '  •' 

And  thousands,  lens  of  thousands  that  had  ne'er  •  U 

Look’d  on  the  face  now  pale  in  |>eril  there*  •  . 

Were  sleepless  thro'  her  long,  drear  hours  of  pain, 

And  sent  up  hopes  and  prayers* — in  vain — in  vain. 

Night  wan'd — the  peasont*  ere  his  limbs  he  laid 
On  his  low  pallet,  linger'd  thro'  the  shade 
To  hear  the  cannon ;  on  tlic  cloud  his  eye, 

To  see  the  beacon  redden  the  far  sky. 

Proud  steps  were  pacing  many  a  princely  hall, 

Impatient  for  the  courier’s  signal  call;  • 

That  niglu^the  traveller  saw  in  many  a  tower. 

Like  phantoms  risen  on  the  lonely  hour. 

Pale  lamps,  for  there  tlie  ringer,  by  his  bell* 

Waslist’ning  fbr  the  distant  shout,  the  peal 
That  oft  seem'd  rising,  then  witii  sudden  swing 
Sank  wild  away  upon  the  breexe's  wing. 

But  round  one  s{>ot  in  deepen'uig  circles  wait 
The  royal  courier*  equipage  of  state  ; 

And*  broadly  thro’  the  dusk  the  torches  glow 
On  crowds,  that  hour  by  hour  like  billows  flow^ 

Still,  as  from  time  to  time  the  high  valves  ope. 

Bushing  to  catch  the  menials’  tale  of  hope; 

As  spurs  the  muffled  horscAian  thro*  the  gate, 

Perusing  in  his  face  tlic  natron’s  fate. 
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The  hour’s  at  hand ! — a  moment — and  they  fling 
^The  shout  to  Uoaven,  tiio  shout  for  Ocean’s  king ! 

'  *Twas  Claremont’s  portaf.  In  its  chambers  now 
Tears  fell  from  eyes  not  used  to  their  light  flow  ; 

A  group  were  bending  round  a  canopy^ 

AVith  man’s  reluctant  tear  and  struggling  sigh  * 

Prelate  and  peer  were  there,  a  stately  ring, 

Pondering  on  Heaven’s  high  will :  there  lay  their  King!— 

And  now, — that  pillow’s  all  his  sovereign  throne ; 

’Twas  Death’s  cold  lip  has  kiss’d  him, — he  was  gone.* 

*  That  morn  the  mighty  city  silence  kept 
Grief  was  upon  her,  and  her  spirit  w’ept. 

’Twas  no  feign’d  pomp  of  woe ;  the  sudden  stroke. 

Strong  as  an  earthquake,  on  her  hope  liad  broke ; 

The  gi*ndne88  of  her  feasts,  the  hosts  that  rusli'd 
Thro’  her  proud  gates,  her  myriad  voices,  hush'd,  • 

She  sat  that  morn  beneath  t)ie  hand  of  fate. 

In  sackcloth  on 'the  dust,  pale,  desolate. 

Yet,  she  had  wept  before ;  tiie  glorious  grave 
More  glorious  by  the  tribute  tear  she  gave ; 

But  o’er  this  biel*  a  deeper  ^nguish  thrill’d, 

A  fonder  tear  was  shed  she  wept  hqr  cfiHd,  *•  ; ' 

She  was  the  nations  nurseling  !  lingering  yitara  /  ;  i  ’  [  .  ’ 

Had  rolPd  away  of  parent  hopes  nod  fears 
And  now— she  stood  upon  life’s  height,  'and  now  -*  ^  >•  .,i 
Joy^  last  rich  w'rgatb  was  floating  o’er  her  ^)I*qw;*'  ‘ 

Another  day, — an  hour,— posterity  ‘  *  ' 

Had  smil’d,  and  bless d  her! — It  was  not  to  beP.  ‘  »  *  *  * 

We  do  not  deny  that  all  this  may  be  perfecfly  ietnnium^w- 
tem^  but  the  atatemeutH  iii  tlie  nc\ispapera,i  tven  u!^  iivpiUDjia- 
ralily  more  affecting.  They  have  gained  nothing  from  tbiayMMSii.ual 
version  into  the  paraphrastic  language  of  sentiment.--  I'HeiY?  is, 
bedsides,  a  great  deal  of  false  sentiment  in  the  poem/whicb 
should  think  it  pro|)er  to  ex|KK>c,  had  we  room  to  oiiUt  wiHin  jUio 
delicate  discussions  to  which  they  would  lead.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  notice,  as  extremely  reproiiensihle,  tlie  profane  odsiiae  of 
Scriptural  allusions,  in  which  our  clerical  poet,  in  common  with 
too  many  versifiers  of  the  day,  has,  for  mere  elfecl’s  sake^  iildulittwi. 
We  allude,  more  particularly  to  a  passage  at  17, 

in  reference  to  Jacob’s  wrestling  with  the  angel,  wbicu  Is  as 
unmeaning  as  it  is  irreligious.  The  application  of  such  plirases 
as  ‘  holy  cause,*  ‘  the  delivered  cross,’  ‘  the  urk  of  man,*  to  the 
success'  of  the  last  dreadful  campaign  on  the  continent,  ai|)pears 
to  us  not  less  unbecoming  in  a  clergyman,  and  adapted  only  to 
provoke  reflections  as  to  the  bearings  of  that  success  on  the  reli¬ 
gious  interests  of  the  nations  of  Kurope,  ofa  nature  very  opposite 
to  his  intention.  They  are  the  slang  of  the  day,  amt  have  ol* 
ready  become  too  common-place  to  answer  the  poet’s  purpose. 

•  2  Z  2 
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Gentlemen  and  PublUhen  toko  have  tvorh  in  the  pretty  toill  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  the  subject t  extent ^  and  probdUe  price  of  suchtorn  kt; 
tohich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Pubiict  if 
consistent  with  its  Plan, 


The  third  part  of  the  Kncyclopedia 
Metropolitana  will  appear  early  io  the 
citiuing  month,  and  will  contain  the 
continuatioo  of  Grammar,  in  tlie  Pure 
Sciences;  the  concluron  of  Hydrody¬ 
namics,  as  including  Hydrostatics  and 
Hydraulics,  In  the  Mixed  and  Applied 
Sciences ;  Sectioot  of  the  early  History 
of  Bgyp*.  Assyria,  Greece,  Carthage, 
and  Rome;  the  Lyric  and  Tragic  Poets 
of  Greece,  with  a  view  of  the  Greek 
Tragedy  ;  and  the  usual  portion  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Division,  including  the 
English  Lexicon. 

J.  Brown,  Esq.  has  nearly  ready  to 
appear.  In  a  quarto  volume,  a  Life  of 
John  Howard,  e«q.  the  phllaothropUt. 

Prince  Honre.  Eaq.  it  preparing  for 
the  preas.  Memoirs  or  Um  hte  Granville 
Sharp,  Esq.  compoeed  from  his  own 
MSS.  and  other  authentic  documenU, 
which  will  form  a  quarto  volume. 

In  the  press.  General  Objections 
ag^inai  Miasions  for  the  Com  ersion  of 
the  Heathen  Considered.  A  Sermon 
preached  March  1818,  at  the  Church  of 
8L  Weitery,  Bristol,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Chnrch  Missionary  Society  in  that 
Gty,  and  pnblisbed  bv  desire  of  the 
Coomittee  of  that  Institution.  By  the 
Ree.  i.  W.  Cunntngbani,  A.  M.  late 
Pell^  of  St.  John*!,  Cmnbridge,  Vicar 
ol  Harrow,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Right  Hoo.  Lord  Northwick. 

Unavoidable  circumstances  having 
prevented  the  publication  of  the  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Warner's  Old  Church  of 
Entland  Principles  opposed  to  the  New 
Ligitt,  we  understand  that  it  is  the  in* 
teution  of  that  gentleman  to  publish  the 
raniaiuing  part  of  that  work— -the  second 
and  third  v»»ls.  in  Ihr ember  next. 

Dr.  William  Brown,  Edinburgh,  hag 
been  mgagwi  tor  some  ycant  in  pre¬ 
paring  au  Index  io  British  Medical  Li¬ 
terature;  he  has  already  collected  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  information  contained  in 
many  hundred  volumes ;  and  hopes,  if 
healib  permiu.  to  accomplish  the  work 
in  a  moderate  time. 


Miss  Thurtle  has  in  the  press,  in  i 
vol.  12iik>.  The  History  of  France,  from 
the  Earliest  Periods  down  to  the  Second 
Return  of  Louis  18th,  with  a  Cbiono- 
logtcal  Table  of  Conteiits,  a  Contempo¬ 
rary  list  of  Princes,  and  a  slight  sketch 
of  tlie  Political  Arraogements  ^  Europe, 
as  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  ' 
111  the  press.  A  Letter  addmsaed  to 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Ijord  Bishop  of  SU 
David’s,  Joint  Patron  of  the  London  So. 
cicty  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  With  au  Appendix.  By  the 
Rev.  Lcivii  Way,  A.  M.  of  2>taiutead 
Park. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Moore, 

3  volft.  8vo. 

Coosolatkm  for  Mourners  ;  Five  Scr. 
moos,  entitled  Faith's  estimate,  of  AflSic- 
lions.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Hill,  Mi- 
nister  of  tlm  Gospel  in  London.  18mo. 

Meditations  of  a  Neophyte,  in  one 
vul.  post  8va 

The  first  Homily  of  a  former  Book  of 
Homilies;  to  which  is  added,  a  Defence 
of  the  Bible  Society,  with  some  account 
of  its  proceedings,  extracted  fiom  states 
ments  and  documents  published  by  the 
Society. 

In  the  press  and  speedily  will  be 
published.  The  Temple  of  Truth,  a 
Poem  in  Five  Cantos.  By  Sarah  Renou, 
author  of  Village  Conversatioos,  or  the 
Vicar’s  Fire  Side. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Crichton  has  in  the 
press,  a  second  edition  of  Uie  Festival  of 
Flora,  a  Po*:m,  with  Botanical  Notes, 
illustratcfl  with  engravings. 

I’be  stin  voice  of  Peace :  or.  Tender 
Counsel  to  Freemen  and  Slaves,  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  Profane,  in  answer  to  some 
deep  rooted  ol^ecrioos  and  prejudices, 
will  speedily  appear. 

Dr.  Bateman  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  A  Sketch  of  the  Character  of  the 
Epidemic  Fever,  prevailing  in  the  Me¬ 
tropolis,  with  some  observations  on  the 
method  of  treatment,  and  on  the  meaM 
of  diminishing  the  influeuce  of  conta¬ 
gion. 
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Tbo  Rev*  Prof.  Mearo*  of  Al»«iile«n, 
has  iu  the  presf*  an  t^s^iy  on  the  Priii- 
riples  oi  Christian  Evnlcoct  ^  contain* 
iiijt  strktiires  oii  Dr.  ChaloRT^'s  E\i* 
Uenoes  of  IU  velatioa. 

Ca|>t.  Li|;ht,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
will  soon  pablisli,  in  a  <|iiarto  volume* 
Travels  in  Egypt*  N'lbia,  Ihiiy  LaiiJ, 
Mount  Libanon,  and  Cyprus*  with 
)>lates. 

Jamaa  Moritr,  E»q.  has  in  great  for* 

•  artiness,  a  Secon  I  JtMirney  thitHiih 
Persia  and  ConytinOnople,  in  1S15-10, 
in  a  quarto  volume,  with  maps,  culttured 
rustuines*  and  other  t-ngraviiigs. 

Lient.  Col.  Johnson  is  |>r  nting,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  a  Narrative  of  on 
Over-land  Journey  from  India,  per- 
forinetl  in  the  present  year,  with  en* 
gravings  of  antiquities,  cottumci>,  &c. 

Capt.  Bonnycastle,  of  the  Royal  En¬ 
gineers,  is  preparing  for  publication, 
Spanish  America,  or  an  Account  of  the 
Duinintons  of  Spain  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  ilUistr.nted  by  maps. 

Lieut  P.  Hall,  late  miliCary  secretary 
to  General  Wilson,  governor  of  Canada, 
has  in  the  press.  Travels  in  Canada,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  iu  1816* 
17. 

The  Rev.  Oliver  Lodge  hat  in  the 
pi'ess.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  In  an  octavo  voliimo. 

'  A  System  of  Divinity,  in  a  series  of 
Sermons,  by  the  late  Dr,  Timothy 
Dwight,  of  Connerticuf,  it  printing  in 
live  octavo  volumes,  accum{>anied  with 
a  life  of  the  Author. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Roberts  has  io  the 
press,  a  Manual  of  Prophecy,  or  a  View 
of  the  Propiiocies  containetl  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  Events  by  which  they 
wept  All  filled. 

T.  Walfurd,  Esq.  will  toon  publish,  in 
two  pocket  volumes,  the  Scieotillc  Tour¬ 
ist  through  England.  Wales,  and  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Scientific  Tourist  through 
Ireland  is  also  in  the  press. 

Macklni’t  Bible,  with  its  splendid  en- 
graving<i.  is  prep.iring  for  lepnblication, 
on  an  impiovt-d  and  tar  less  expensive 
plan,  in  atlas  quarto ;  including  a  pre¬ 
face  and  hist^mcal  accounts  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  bo'iks,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.,  Edward 
Narcs 

ProAmsor  Dunbar  is  engazed  in  pre¬ 
paring  an  additioriui  volume  to  n.ilrePs 
Collrctaiiea  Map*ra,  to  contain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Extracts,  with  Notes  selected  and 
original,  chiefly  explanatory  of  the  Text. 
1.  itschinis  t>ra»i  *  adv.  Ctesijihontem. 
i.  Dctnustlienis  Or.  pro  Corona.  3. 


niiucydidis  Hi>t.  lib.  vii.— I,  itschvli 
Proiiuthvus  Vinctus  et  Sf-pteiii  adv. 
Thrbas.  2.  Sopbnclis  Ph.locTetes*  3* 
Kuripidis  Alcestis.  4.  Euripid is  Cyclops. 

5.  Ariktopiunis  l*lutns  ct  Nubes. 

Preparing  for  publication,  In  two  ro- 
luines  quarto,  A  Cias«ical  and  Topogra- 
phicarrour  in  Greece,  during  the  Years 
1801,  IbO.),  and  1806.  By  Edward 
Ihslwell,  Esq.  A  l<•ng  residence  in 
Tin  key  h.as  enabled  the  Author  to  exa¬ 
mine.  and  the  a^sistance  of  a  first-rat'V 
Artist,  to  illustrate  tba  Tu|»ograpby  of 
that  scat  of  early  History.  Oreeee,  in- 
cliuhiig  Peloponnesus  a:Mj  tbc  Ionian 
Idamls,  were  the  particular  objects  oC 
his  Tour;  ia  the  course  of  which,  many 
districts,  unexplored  by  modern  tra¬ 
vellers,  have  been  penetratod,  and  re¬ 
mains  hitherto  unknown,  visited,  and 
most  faithAd  drawings  made  of  their 
actual  state. 

The  nmult  of  Mr.  DodwelPs  Obaerva- 
tiona  will  be  produced  aa  speedily  as  tbo 
very  ('omplrte  inxnner  io  which  it  it  in- 
tciHled  to  iilustrate  them  will  allow;  and 
it  is  presumed  tliat  the  whole  will  form 
a  work  of  the  higbest  interest  to  Ui# 
general  reader,  as  well  as  to  Uiose  of 
more  prohnind  chssioal  researeli.  — 
Many  of  the  drawings  made  by  JIfr. 
Dodwell  and  his  Artist,  being  upow  'a 
scale  which,  oonsistent  with  iheis  ex¬ 
treme  occuracy,  will  not  tilow  of  twdoos 
tioii  to  the  tixe  of  e  quarto  volome ;  it 
ia  intended  to  po^dish  a  aapai^d'  we(V» 
cunaisiiug  of  aikty  vieds  of«tlie*iDoU 
celebrated  seenea  aijd  ctofiulMhti  of 
Greece  I  in 'which  Aic-aifiiilhi^rff  the 
drawings,  taken  and  coKmred  Spew  the 
■pot,  will  be  produced,  of  the^igg^df 
Stoart*s  Athens ;  foftiifng  a  ^  otiiwplste 
series  of  all  that  now  exists V.f  6radlalk 
antiquity.  The  pkics  will  '6w 
taken  by  tlie  most  eminent  Atlista, 
Tua  whole  to  be  completed  In  twelve 
parts,  the  first  of  which  will  be' pub¬ 
lished  early  in  the  ensuing*  ytfar,  and 
the  price  of  which  will  not  exceed  Two 
Guineas  and  a  Half.  * 

In  the  pres«,  'Hie  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  anil  A'lmimstration  of  the 
Sacraments,  acoordnig  to  tlic  Use 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
irei.'ind;  with  'raniUtums  into  the 
Gnvk,  Latin,  Itali.m,  Spanish,  Frnich^ 
and^  German  l.aniruag»*s.  —  This  work 
will  be  comprised  in  •»  le  quarto  volume, 
uniAwm  to  a  Polvglot  Bible,  al»o  iti  one 
quarto  \  >)<ime,  iiow  piiol  ,  and  it 

f«  hoperl  that  this  puhlicaiitin  will  make 
the  Couiiuun  Prayer  still  more  accept- 
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Able  to  the  Scholar  aotl  Student,  and 
cuiure  the  approbation  and  eocoiirageo 
inrnt  of  the  rleruy  and  friends  of  the 
Kstabiisht'd  Church. 

♦  A  Common  Prayer  in  each  of  the 
above  l>an^oafet,  in  a  beautiful  pocket 
\otnme,  will  be  published  at  the  same 
time. 

Shortly  will  be  published.  Scripture 


Reasons  for  embracinst  Infant  Baptism, 
by  a  convert  to  Piedobapti<«m,  with 
strictures  upon  Mr.  Joseph  Hall's  latt 
work,  **  Search  the  K«  ripturet.»> 

A  Defence  of  'IVulh,  in  answer  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Byron's  Autin<Mnianisin  Un¬ 
mask  e<l.  By  Rev.  John  R^'es,  of  Rod- 
iKtron^h. 


Art.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.  * 


aiocaAPiiY. 

Memoirs  of  John  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rorif'h  ;  with  his  original  Coi  repoiuieiice, 
«t>llected  from  the  Family  Records  at 
Blenheim,  and  other  authentic  Sources, 
By  William  Coxe.  M.A.  F.R.S.  F..S.A. 
Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and  Rector  of 
Beinertun.  Illustrated  by  )>ortraiU. 
maps,  ami  military  plans,  Vol,  I.  4to. 
31.  3». 

*4*  The  Work  w’lll  l)c  completed  in 
three  volumes  ;  all  of  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  present  year. 

Memoirs  of  Madame  Manson,  expla¬ 
natory  t»f  her  comiuct  with  regard  to 
the  murder  of  M.  Fualdes:  written  hy 
herself,  and  addressed  to  Madame  Kn- 
gelran,  her  Mother;  with  n  portrait, 
ice.  Translated  froiutha  French.  I'imo. 
3s.  6d. 

Illustrations  of  the  Literary  Hiatoiy 
of  the  Kighteenth  Ontury  ;  consisting 
of  authentic  Memoirs,  ami  original  Let¬ 
ters  of  eminent  Persons  ;  and  intendt'd 
as  a  srqtu-l  to  the  Literary  Anectlotes. 
Ihe  tliiid  volume,  Mnbeliishe«l  with  t«  n 
portraits,  bvo.  II.  ^s.  By  John  Nichols, 
F.8.A. 

VoTunies  I.  and  11.  may  be  had, 
price  21.  14s. 

An  Account  of  the  (,ife  and  Writings 
nf  John  F.rskiiM*,  D.i).  late  one  of  the 
Ministers  c^f  Kdinhurgh.  By  Sir  Hfvrry 
Moncrirtf  WcIIwikmI, Bart.  D.I).  With  a 
portrait,  an  api>endix,  &  notes.  8vo.  14s. 

Memoirs  of  Kich.iid  Morris,  late 
Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Airter- 
shatn,  Bucks.  C-oinpiK'd  by  R.  Godwin, 
tflre.it  Misscndiu.  I'Jmo.  fis.  6d. 

iiisToav. 

Considerations  sur  les  principaux  Rv4- 
nemruts  tie  la  Revolution  Fran^oise. 
Ouvrafe  (lusthumc  de  Mml.  la  Haronne 
de  Stavl,  public  par  M.  le  Due  de 
Broglie,  et  M.  le  Baron  de  Stacl.  3  vols. 
8ro.  11.  It^  boards. 


A  Translation  of  the  same  Work  into 
English, 3  vols.  8vo.  II.  l6s.  bds. 

The  Annual  Register ;  or,  a  View  of 
the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature, 
for  the  year  1817.  8vu.  I6s.  bds. 

Simoude  de  ^Sisniondi,  Histoire  det 
Republiques  Italiennes'dans  le  Moyeu 
Age.  Vo).  XV.  A,  XV 1.  8vo.  13s. 

Thcjie  two  volumes  terminste 
this  valuable  and  im|H>rtaiit  work,  of 
which  the  first  portion  (or  8  volumo) 
is  already  out  of  print  :  u  new  edition, 
however,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be 
published  within  three  months,  when 
complete  sets  of  the  whole  16  volumes 
may  be  had. 

l.lon  ute,  Histoire  Critique  de  Plnqui- 
sitloii  dc  I'Cspagiie.  Traduite  dc  PEs- 
paguol  sur  le  Manuscr.t  de  1' Auteur, 
Tome  III.  8vo.  10s. 

From  the  impossiliility  of  bring* 
ing  the  whole  of  his  materials  into  the 
projected  Compass’,  the  Author  is  re¬ 
luctantly  obliged  to  add  a  fourth  volume, 
which  will  appear  iuiinediutcly. 

Lectures  ou  the  History  of  Literature, 
Ancient  and  Modem.  From  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Frederick  Schicgel.  2  vols.  8vo. 
]l.  Is.  bds. 

Historical  lUuH rations  of  the  Fourth 
Cantu  of  Cbilde  Harold.  By  John  llob- 
house,  Esq.  (d  rrmity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  A.M.  and  F.H-S.  8vo.  14s. 

MEP1C1NC.  •- 

Modern  Maladic^s,  am)  Present  State 
of  Medicine,  the  anniversary  Oration, 
dcliveretl  March  IS  18.  Before  the 
Medical  Soi'iety  of  London.  By  D. 
Uwins,  M.D.  Member  of  Ibe  Loudtxi 
College  of  Physiciaus,  and  one  of  the 
Becretarics  of  the  Society.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Observations  on  a  stridulous  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  howeU,  aud  on  soifne  varie¬ 
ties  of  spinal  disease*..  By  J.  Bradley, 
M.D. 

An  att^ipt  to  estimate  the  power  of 
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Afedldne  in  coutruUing  Fcv^r.  By 
Witliam  Brown,  M.D.  FVliow’  of  tUe 
Ro\’al  Coliti|(e  of  Surgooun,  and  Ea)e* 
ritm  Siiriceon  of  the  Ri>y&l  Infirmary, 
kA  iiihurith.  8vu.  24.  6ti. 

A  Tronti«i*oo  in  Fever*. 

ByJ.  Van  Rotterdam.  Physician  to  thu 
Great.  Hospital  at  Qlunt,  Ac.  Ac. 
Tranalatcil  from  the  FreMch,  by  J. 
Taylor,  M.l).  Member  of  the  Royal 
Cull,  fio  of  SurfreoiH,  Loudon,  a.al  late 
Buryaon  to  hit  Majoity’a  Porcca,  Sto. 
lOi. 

Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Scarlet 
Ferer,  Meadt**,  Pulmonary  Cotii^uuip* 
tion,  and  Chronic  DiscaM's,  termed 
Nervous,  Bilious,  Stomaeliic,  ami  the 
like.  With  D'jservaiioiik  on  the  l  iHc  icy 
of  sulpliur*‘OUs  walcis  in  various  com¬ 
plaints.  fiv  John  Armstron.',  M.l). 
Author  of  Practical  lilubtrations  of 
Typhus  Fever,  Puerperal  Fe»'er,  and 
other  Febrile  Di'^eases.  8vo.  14s.  bds. 

MISCRLLAMBOUS. 

On  the  Literary  Character,  iIlu«tMted 
by  the  11  story  of  .Men  of  Gennis  ;  drawn 
from  their  own  Feelings  and  Confessions. 
By  the  Author  of  Cnrinsitiis  of  Litcra- 
turt?.  ornw’u  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

La'ctures  oh  the  English  Ports,  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  Surry  Institution.  By 
WiHiam  llaAlitt  8vo  lOs.  6<1. 

Felix  Alvarez  ;  or,  Manners  in  Sp.iin. 
Containing  descriptive  Accounts  of  the 
principal  Events  of  the  late  Peniiisnlnr 
War,  and  authentic  Anecdotes  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  Spani'^h  Charaeter,  in- 
tersp<‘rsed  with  Put  try,  original,  and 
from  the  Spanish.  By  Alexander  R.  C. 
Dallas,  Eh<).  8  vuls.  I'Jnio.  ISs. 

The  Tr  als  of  James,  Duncan,  and 
Robert  M‘Qregor,  three  sons  of  the 
celebrated  Rob  Roy,  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  In  the  years  1752, 
1753,  and  1754  j  to  which  is  preHxerl, 
a  Memoir  relating  to  the  Miglilands, 
with  Anecdotes  of  Rob  Roy  and  bis 
Family.  12fna  7». 

Uitdinr,  a  Fairy  Romance,  from  the 
German  of  Baron  de  la  Mutte  Fouque. 
By  George  Soane,  A.B.  12mo. 

A  Reply,  by  way  of  Rtrmonstrauce, 
to  a  Letter  lately  addressed  to  the 
Right  Hun.  George  Canning.  By  an 
Impartial  Englishman. 

rOBTHV. 

Endymion  :  a  Poetic  Romance.  By 
John  Keats.  8vo.  9t. 

The  Pudge  Family  in  Paris,  in  a 
Series  of  Letters,  from  Phil.  Fudge,  Evq. 


—Miss  Biddy  Fudge— Mr.  Bob.  Fudge, 
Ac.  Edited  by  Thomns  Brown,  the 
Younger,  Author  of  the  rwo*penny  Post 
Bag.  Leap.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Antonia;  a  Tale,  in  Three  Cantos. 
By  MunioYming.  f.cap.  Svo.  5«. 

Poems,  Latin,  Greek,  and  English. 
To  which  are  added,  mo  lliktortral 
Enquiry  and  Kstay  upon  the  Admi¬ 
nistration  of  Govfrniiieiit  in  England 
during  the  RingN  Minoilty.  By  Ni¬ 
cholas  Hariffnge,  E^q.  M.A.  Fellow  of 
King's  CVIcge,  Cambridge,  Ac.  Col- 
lectcil  and  revised  hy  George  llardinge, 
M.A.  F.RS.and  F.S.A.  Svo.  14s. 

Of  tliis  Volume  only  250  Copies 
are  ptinled. 

rOLITICAL  BCOHOMT. 

Oil  the  lin{K>rt  of  Colonial  ('om.  By 
H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Fa*q.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THF.tlLoOr. 

On  the  Natnrc,  Progress,  and  Consc- 
qnoiicei  of  Schism ;  with  immediate 
nderetice  to  the  present  state  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Affairs  in  this  Country.  By  the 
Rev.  Cha  les  Diiiheny,  ArcbdeactX)  of 
Suruin.  Svo.  7s.  hd.  bds. 

A  Comp(’n<liuni  of  the  Holy  .Scrip¬ 
tures:  for  the  Use  of  Famdiea.  Dedi¬ 
cated,  by  permission,  to  the  Hon.  and 
Right  Rtnr.  the  I/)rd  Bishop  of  Durham. 
By  a  Layman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Part  I.  containing  the  Penta* 
truch.  4to.  St.  (Tlie  whole  wilibcium- 
prised  in  seven  or  eight  Parts,  ond  con¬ 
tinued  Monthly.) 

'Fhe  second  edition  of  Rev.  R.  flail's 
Reply  to  Kiiighorn.  Svo.  7**. 

Scrmonkaiid  l.rctiircs.  By  Alexarnb  r 
Brunton,  D.D.  I)nc  of  tbu  Miuistorsof 
the  Tron  Church,  amt  Professor  of  Ori¬ 
ental  languages  in  the  University  of 
Edinhnrgb.  Svo.  12s. 

ReArctions  concerning  the  Expe¬ 
diency  of  a  Council  of  the  Cbuirb  of 
England  and  the  Church  <if  Rome  being 
holden,  with  a  view  to  aecommodpte 
religious  Differences,  and  to  promote 
the  Unity  of  Religion  in  the  BoruJ  of 
Peecc:  humbly,  but  earnestly,  rt-com- 
mended  to  the  serious  ottentioa  of  His 
Royal  Highness  tire  Prince  Regent; 
tlie  Most  R«-vcrend  the  Archbishops  ; 
the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishops,  the 
Reverend  the  Clergy,  and  ell  Lay  Per¬ 
sons,  who  are  able  and  willing  dif- 
pnssionatelv  to  consider  the  important 
Subject  By  Samuel  Wix,  A.M.  F.R.S. 
F.S.A.  Vicar  of  Saint  Baitholouiew  the 
Leu,  London.  Svo.  3s. 
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F<iini)iur  Sertnont  on  tevcral  of  the 
Doctrines  aiMi  DulicK  of  the  Cbrittiati 
Rt  li^jiop.  }ty  the  Rc  t.  WiUiam  Barrow, 
r.S.  A.  Prebendary  of  Southwell, 
&c.  and  Author  of  the  Hampton  1^‘Ctiirc 
Serinoni  lor  1791*.  2  rols.  8ro.  11.  Is. 

Bishop  Beveridge's  Works.  6  vols. 
Hvo.  01.  3s. 

Observations  on  tl^e  Bible  Society, 
^hewing  that  the  present  uieth<)d  of  dis¬ 
tributing  Bibles  among  the  lower  orders 
of  people,  teuds  rather  to  check  tlnui 
eucjurage  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  8vo. 
is. 

'flic  Voice  of  Blood  !  a  Sernaou  occa* 
siom-d  by  the  late  horrid  uiurder  of 
Mr.  Clt'orge  Bird,  aial  Mary  Siminous. 
Delisered  at  Greenwich,  o^  Lord's  Day, 
Feb.  lA.  By  George  Scott.  Is. 

Discourses  on  the  Millennium.  By 
David  Bogue.  8vo.  14s. 

TOVOOSAPilY  AMD  TSAVELI. 

Travels  from  Vienna  through  Ix>wcr 
Hungary  ;  with  some  account  of  Vienna 
tiuhtig  the  Congress.  By  R.  Bright, 
M.D.  Illustraterl  by  £2  engravings  aiMl 
vignettes.  4to.  41.4s.  bds. 

Peak  Scenery,  being  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Kxcuisions  in  Derbyshire.  By 
K.  Rhodes  Parti,  in  demy  4to.  11.4s. 
in  royal  4to*  11.  149.  and  in  imperial 
4to.  with  India  proof  plates,  31.  dedi¬ 
cated  by  permission  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Iai  Scava ;  or,  some  account  of  an 
excavation  of  a  Koinan  Town,  rm  the 
Hill  of  Chatalc  in  Champagne,  between 
8t.  Dixier  and  Joiuville,  discovered  in 
the  year  1772.  To  whicli  is  added  a 
Journey  to  the  Simplon,  by  Lausanne, 
and  to  Mont  Blanc,  through  Geneva. 
By  the  Author  of  Letters  from  Paris  in 
1791-2,  the  Praise  of  Paris  in  1802, 
a  Slight  Sketch  in  1814,  and  two  Tours 
in  1817.  8vo.  6s. 

North  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
1704.  Leap  8vo.  5s. 

•  jj,*  This  Jonrnal  (of  which  one 
hundred  only  are  printed)  it  now  first 
published  from  the  original  manuscript, 
furmerly  in  the  itossrssion  of  the  late 
Mr.  Johnrs  of  Hafod,  the  well-known 
Uaitelator  of  Froissart,  Joinville,  Rc. — 
Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  the 
Author,  but  it  appeals  piobable  that  he 
was  a  Londoner. 

The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  a  Venc- 


ti.nn,  ill  the  thirteenth  Century  ;  baiog  a 
description  of  that  early  Tnvallcr,  of 
remarkable  places  and  thiugs,  in  the 
ensteni  parts  of  the  World.  Traaa* 
lated  from  the  Italian,  with  Notes.  By 
William  Matiilen,  F.R.S.  Icc.  4to» 
21.  12s.  fid.  rf»yal  41.  4». 

A  Journey  to  Rome  and  Naples,  par- 
formed  in  1817;  giving  an  accuantof 
the  present  state  of  Sooieiy  in  Italy; 
and  containing  Obaervatiuiis  on  tha 
Fine  Arts.  By  Henry  Sasa,  Studeat  af 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Stranger's  Guide  to  the  chy  of 
New  York,  comprising  a  description  of 
the  public  buildings,  population,  manu¬ 
factures,  markets,  amusements,  docks, 
and  furtiticaiionH,  with  an  aecouut  of 
the  literary,  philosophical,  coinmercisi 
establishments,  and  ei’ery  object  that 
can  be  interesting  to  the  Stranger.  To 
which  is  prefixed  an  historical  sketch 
ami  a  plan  of  the  city.  By  E.  M.  Bluoi, 
of  New  York.  48.  bds. 

A  New  Picture  of  Rome  ;  or,  an  in¬ 
teresting  Itinerary,  containing  a  general 
description  of  the  monnnnents  and  most 
dIstingniHhed  works  in  Painting,  Sculp¬ 
ture  and  Architecture,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  of  that  ceiebrafed  city  and  its 
environs.  By  Mnrien  Vast.  Embel¬ 
lished  with  forty  views  of  the  public 
buildings,  also  a  large  plan  of  Rome, 
complete  in  one  volume,  1 2s.  bound. 

Observations  on  Greenland,  the  adja¬ 
cent  Seas,  and  the  North-West  Passage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  made  in  a  voyage 
to  Davis's  Strait,  durin  'the  Summer  of 
1817.  By  Bernard  O'Reilly.  Illus¬ 
trated  and  embcllisbetl  by  charts,  and 
numerous  other  plates,  from  drawings 
executed  by  the  Atithot,  from  continual 
observations.  4to.  21.  2a.  bds. 

Letters  during  a  Tour  through  tome 
parts  of  Prance,  Savoy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlauds,  in  the 
Summer  of  1817.  By  Tliomas  Railles, 
A.M.  l2ino.  7f. 

Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Arme¬ 
nia.  and  Koordistan,  in  the  years  1813 
and  1814  ;  with  remarks  on  the  marches 
of  Alexander,  and  retreat  of  the  Ten 
l*housaiid.  By  John  Macdonald  Kin- 
neir.  8vo.  ISs. 

Greenland;  being  extracts  from  a 
Journal  kept  in  that  Country  fnim  1770 
to  1778.  By  ll,  E.  Sanbyr.  8vo.  10s.  fid. 


